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CONSTITUTION. 


Tn which the Objections to an equal Repreſentation and new 
Parliaments once in every year at leaſt are anſwered : 


And a digeſted Plan for the Whole is ſubmitted to the Public. 
« Up, ſanctify Taz pzoPLE, and ſay, SanQify yourſelves againſt 
% To-morrow : For thus faith the Lord God of Iſrael, There 
«. is AN ACCURSED THING in the Midſt of thee, O 1fſrael ! 


«© Thou canſt not ſtand before thine Enemies until ye take away 
te the accurſed Thing from among you.“ — Jos uA, vii. 13. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE publication of a former treatiſe on this ſubs 

| ject, more than three years ago, proceeded from 

_ => convictions which preſſed too ſtrongly upon the 
mind of the author to be reſiſted. The idea of reform+ 


ing the houſe of commons was then treated as a ridicu- 


lous project, and he was honoured with the appellations 
of projector and enthuſiaſt. He was contented to bear 
with this unmerited ridicule, in a conſciouſneſs of having 
written with pure intentions, and a full conviction that 
a time would come when what he had delivered would 


appear to be the words of ſoberneſs and truth. That 


time is come already; and he has the happineſs to ſee the 


people of England now demanding that refor mation 


which he recommended. As yet, no plan for effectua- 


ting: the reform, more finiſhed than his own imperfect 


one, has been offered to the public. Indeed the preciſe 


nature and extent of the reform itſelf have not yet been 


generally agreed on. It is with a view to render his 
country, in bath theſe particulars, the beſt ſervices in 


his power, that he now reſumes the pen. He knows 


that the principles he takes for his foundation, and the 
extent to which he thinks it right and zeceſſary to carry 
the reformation, are not entirely acceptable to a very 
conſiderable party amongſt us; by which he deſigns no 
political party in particufar, but, in general, ſuch men 
of rank, fortune, and connections, as have been in the 


habit of enjoying or looking to a parliamentary power, 


of a continuance not warranted by the conſtitution of 
this country, and incompatible with its freedom. 

On queltions relative to power, it is in the infirmity 
of human nature for men to be very reluctant 1n parting 
with more at a time than they needs muſt. There are 
thoſe even amongſt the friends of their country, who, 
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Bede, 


| having long taſted the ſweets of permanent power, can- 
not, with their utmoſt efforts, get the taſte of it altoge- 
ther out of their mouths; and, ſeeing that ſeptennial 
power muſt now. be given up, they naturally. catch at 
the next largeſt portion for which a precedent, bad as it 
is, can be found. I think I ſee this infirmity in men, of 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue, in other reſpects, I have the 
higheſt opinion. Some time, however, mult be allowed 
for eradicating the deepeſt prejudices that take root in 
the heart of man. But prejudices, even in favour of 
power, may be overcome : and I know men, that a few 
years ago were ſtrongly wedded to parliaments of the 
preſent duration, who are now convinced that even tri- 
ennial parliaments are unconſtitutional and inexpedient. 
The queſtion wants only to be thoroughly inveſtiga- 
ted, in order to bring us to a deciſion, ſafe and ſatisfac- 
tory to the nation. If the doctrines, laid down in the 


following pages for legal or conſtitutional, can be con- 


troverted, then the concluſions in favour of equal re- 
preſentation in annual. parliaments may be avoided. — 
Let the warmeſt and the ableſt advocates for other prin- 
ciples. criticiſe theſe with all freedom, and ſcrutiniſe 
them to the very marrow. If they cannot ſtand every 
attack which the ingenuity of man can make upon 


them, let them fall! If they do ſtand, let us build 


upon them. Mere theory, we all know, is trumpery : 
but yet, that is wretched and fallacious practice which 
is not built upon ſound theory. Cote 169 

With reſpect to the digeſted plan, now ſubmitted to 
the public, I have only to ſay, that every material pro- 
viſion of it hath been, ix better times, the practice of 
this country; or is, at this time, in uſe in the beſt mo- 
dels of free government now exiſting. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, of its practicability. As to the 
practicability of gaining it the good word and concur- 
rence of thoſe, who like hereditary, ſeptennial, or even 
triennial, ſeats in parliament, better than depending 
upon the free voice of their conſtituents for annual re- 
newals of their power, that is a very different queſ- 
3 tion; 
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tion; although there are many, I truſt,” ready to make | 


this virtuous ſacrifice to fave their countx. 

I know there are men who do not recommend any 
correction at all of the abuſes, which have, I will not 
ſay impaired, but deſtroyed, the inſtitution of our houſe 
of commons; and who lay all the ſtreſs of reformation 
upon reducing ſalaries, . and penſions, and finecures 
upon leſſening the number of placemen in parliament, 
obtaining clearer accounts from miniſters, &c. ſo as to 
diminiſh, in a degree only, the corrupt influence of the 
crown: to theſe, I will anſwer, in the words of a ſpeaker 
at the late Cambridge meeting, in favour of ſhort par- 
liaments and an equal repreſentation, * Till then, ſays 
he, every inferior reformation is leſs than nothing; 
<« it is ſhutting the gates when the enemy are in poſſeſ- 
<« ſion: of the walls; or ſtopping a chink in the public 
* mounds; when the tide of ſhame and ruin is pouring 
4 in at à thouſand breaches . 

Nor would this reformation. prove favourable only to 
the people; for it would reſtore dignity to the peerage, 
and independency, ſolid power, and glory, to the ſove- 
reign: ſo that his majeſty is more intereſted than any 
other in reſtoring the commonwealth; inaſmuch as he 
has far the greateſt ſtake at hazard. The art, to make 
a free nation lovers of kings, is for the ſovereign to be a 
republican. prince. This was the wiſdom of an Alfred, 
this was the wiſdom of the renowned Edwards; charac- 
ters in our hiſtory of a caſt: widely different from thoſe 
of the Charles's and the Fames's, who thought all ma- 
jeſty and power wrapped up in their own royalty, I 
hope no courtly ears will be ſhocked at the words, re- 
publican prince and commonwealth ;, becauſe, in former 
times, and even in the worſt reigns, they were not only 
very harmleſs words, but were uſed by - the ſtateſmen, 
the parliaments, and the kings of England, as words 
the moſt applicable of any other to the free government 
of this country; which is neither democracy, arifto- 
cracy, nor monarchy, but a republic; in which the 
common weal of all is to be provided for; and for winch 


| 1 
che laws are to be made by the common conſent of ©* every 
« Engliſhman; from the prince to the peaſant,” * given 
either perſonally or by his repreſentative in the legiſla- 
ture. And hence it follows, notwithſtanding idle and 
artful exceptions to words, that neither the king nor any 
other is truly /oya/, who is not a republican, directing 
his actions to the good of the common weal. fo 
a ee e ae dear 
* Sir Thomas Smith. L 


+ See 6 Richard II. flat. 1. anno 1382. Ad Jaudem et 


honorem omnipotentis Dei, commodumque regni Anglia et 
utilitatem REJPUBLICA. *, To the praiſe and honour of 
« Almighty God, the profit of the realm of England, and the 
44 ſervice of the REPUBLIC,” [or COMMONWEALTH], ——= 
N. B. In Keble's Statutes this is wrongly tranſlated, fo that the 
ſenſe is loſt. ee Le he ea a LoL 
31 Henry VIII. c. 10. anno 1539. Foraſmuch as in all 
«great councils and congregations: of men, having ſundry 
« degrees and offices in the COMMONWEALTH, it is very re- 
6c quiſite, Ec. 3 : : REY Fa 
1 Edward VI. c. x. © The king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
„ minding the governance and order of his moſt loving ſub- 
<< jets to be in moſt perfect unity and concord in all things, 
« and, in eſpecial, in the true faith and religion of Got, and 
6 | wiſhing the ſame io be brought to paſs with all clemency and 
% mercy on his highneſs' part towards them, as his moſt 
« princely ſerenity and majeſty hath already declared by evi- 
& dent proof, to the intent that his loving ſubjects, provoked 
« by clemency and goodneſs of their prince and king, ſhall 
« ftudy rather for love than for fear to do their duties; firſt 
„ to Almighty God, and then to his highneſs and the con- 
<< MONWEALTH,” Ce. 5 
Queen Elizabeth, in her ſpeech to the deputies of the com- 
mons, anno 1601, ſays, I know that the cOMMONWEALTH 
& js to be governed for the good and advantage of thoſe that 
& are committed to me; not of myſelf, to whom it is en- 
« truſted.” And again, «I think myſelf moſt happy that, 
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by God's aſſiſtance, I have hitherto ſo proſperouſly governed 


„ the COMMONWEALTH in all reſpects.” Rapin. 
And even James I. anno 1621, ſays, The king makes 
laws, and ye are to adviſe to make ſuch as will be beſt for 
ce the COMMONWEALTH.” Kapin. 
Sir Thomas Smith, a miniſter and privy-counſellor of El:za- 
beth, publiſhed, in the ſeventh year of her reign, a treatiſe, 
| expreſsly 


6c 


6 

I fear that we have been greatly miſled with regard 
to the word leyalty, (which has no reference to the king, 
but as the repreſentative of he ſtate and the creature of 
the law, from which laſt word, in law French, it is de- 
rived,) by means of that perhaps unwiſe courteſy, with 
which we ſo profuſely compliment his majeſty, when we 
accuſtom ourſelves, on all occaſions, to call our com- 
monwealth his kingdom, and every thing belonging to ic 
the king's ; as his majeſty's miniſters, his majeſty's navy, 
his majeſty's army, his majeſty's revenues, and his majeſ- 
ty's courts' of law; and even every perſon, in public 
office or authority, is ſaid to be in his majeſty's ſervice 
and his majeſty's pay: whereas, in fact, they and his 
majeſty are all in the ſame ſervice and the ſame pay, and 
owe the ſame duty and loyalty to ihe ſtate. 


expreſsly entitled, De Republica Anglicana, — Of the cqur- 
*« MONWEALTH of England,” which he concludes thus: 
& Since, therefore, this is the true image of our common- 
„ wealth as I have deſcribed it, let us compare it with the 
& other forms of commonwealths now exiſting, and ſee its dif- 
66 ferences; that we may underſtand,” Qc. 

Sir John Davis alſo, attorney-general to the ſame queen, in 
the preface to his reports, ſpeaks thus; And here I may ob- 
& ſerve, for the honour of our nation and of our anceſtors, who 
66 have founded this COMMONWEALTH, wherein we live,” Oc. 

And lord Coke, in the preface to the third part of his re- 


ports, likewiſe fays, — from which labours, if the CoM« 


$ MONWEALTH ſha]l have derived any benefit, &c. 
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Gentlemen, forming the ſeveral Committees of 
the aſſociated Counties, Cities, and Towns, for 
ſupporting the Petitions for Redreſs of Grievan- 
ces, and againſt the unconſtitutional Influence 
of the Crown over Parliament. 
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GCGrnTLEMEN, | 

TT muſt be with heart-felt ſatisfaction to every refleQing 
Engliſhman, that, in this hour of trial to his country, 

e may be congratulated on the ſpontaneouſly ſpringing up of 

a new and irreſiſtible party; uniting mer of all former parties 
upon principles of obvious rectitude, (the only way to root 
out faction, and collecting, into one firmly-compacted band, 
thoſe of every denomination who have feelings for the public 
weal, and fortitude to ſtand forth in its defence. Unprinei- 
pled individuals of all parties having (through the means of 
thoſe very abuſes in our government which are now the ob- 
jects of reform) but too frequently made their way into power 
by the arts of deception z and then, having but too generally 
worked the wheels of government by the ſtreams of corruption, 
the people of this country have been unavoidably driven be- 
yond that wholeſome line of jealouſy, with which power, in a 
tree ſtate, ought to be for ever watched; into a diſtruſt of 
public characters, to a degree which is evidently prejudicial to 
the public intereſt. But your conduct, gentlemen, will cor- 
rect that error in the people, and your exertions, 1 truſt, will 
remove the cauſe of it, You have already manifeſted that 
men can be ſo viſionary, as it is called, to ſerve the public 
without fee or reward ; and have laid the axe to the root of 


that moſt pernicious and wicked principle, that * Gur 
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© has his price.” This darling maxim of minifters, by 


which “ they endeavour to blacken human nature, to throw 
& calumny on mankind in general, and, in the conſciouſneſs 
& of their own deformity, to reduce all others to their own 
& ſtandard,” (1) has but too long and too ſucceſsfully been 
the rule of their conduct ; engrafting into the government fo 
complicated and inveterate a diſeaſe, called influence, — grow- 
ing with its growth, and ſtrengthening with its ſtrength, — 
that, in the fulneſs of its apparent health, in the maturity of 
its proweſs, when crowned with conqueſt, empire, glory, 
and when it was proudly called © the invincible ;* an inward 


and ſudden decay, a deadly diffolution arreſted the vital ener- 


gies of life and action, which ſickened the heart, unnerved 
the arm, and unbraced the whole frame: whence vigour be- 
came debility ; and exertion, the convulſive efforts of diſtem- 
pered ſtrength ; while a foul mixture of ſlavery; with Engliſh 
liberty ſeemed to indicate a total and ſpeedy ſubverſion of our 
once-divine conſtitution ; and deſpotiſm, that death of ſtates, 
ce fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,“ (2) ſtood ready, to 
ſnatch its deſtined prey. | 

At ſo awful a criſis of a country's fate, the grand corrup- 
tors, partly blinded by that infatuation which ever attends a 


long courſe of depravity, torn by the pangs of remorſe, — 
. pangs indeed to the unrepentant ! — and haunted by the diſ- 


tracting thoughts of national retribution, ſeek relief in deſpe- 
ration, and conſolation in the idea of univerſal deſtruction: 


if they muſt fall, they madly determine it ſhall be with the 


ſtate itſelf; and, in the mighty ruin, the ruin of millions, if 
they cannot hope to mitigate their own miſery, they can yet 
indulge the infernal wiſh to communicate miſery to al around, 
At this awful period too, the ſtate-empiric, with abominable 
noſtrums for national diſeaſe, and deſperate remedies, which 
ignorance alone could preſcribe, can afford no aſſiſtance; nor 
cares he for the event: while the true phyſician, the patriot, 
with ſteady eye and anxious heart, patiently waits until he 
perceives the effort of /elf-relieving nature; and now, regard- 
leſs of all effects and ſymptoms of diſeaſe, ſeeks only to aid 
that effort, by cordials, powerful to cheriſh and to reſtore to its 
natural action the vital principle. That effected, he deſpairs 
not, in due time, of overcoming the influence and perfecting 
a cure; well knowing that proper medicine, with perſeve- 
rance, will eradicate the laſt remnant of the diſtemper: and 
that, to a body politic, ſuch a recovery ever proves a reno- 
vation to health and vigour more than priſtine, 


(1) Mr. Fox, February 2, 1780. 
(2) Milton, in his deſcription of Death. 
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The erifis of England is paſt, Nature and patriotiſm have 
prevailed. © The vital principle, aided by the vigorous mea- 
ſures of diſtinguiſhed characters in parliament, and the timely 
interpoſition of thoſe to whom theſe lines are addreſſed, hath 
made the effort upon which life depended, and reſtored pulſa- 
tion to the drooping heart. The conſtitution is out of danger, 

Having, with ſo much wiſdom and virtue, contributed to 
fave the life of the ſtate, doubtleſs you will watch over it with 
equal muy until the cure be perfected, and effectual pre- 
cautions ſhall be taken againſt a relapſe. Forget not, that, in 
caſe of a relapſe, .** the latter ſtate of this nation would be 
e worle than the former.” It need not be obſerved to you, 
that a body politic is not a corporeal, a mortal, body, but that, 
in the language of Paul, it is a“ ſpiritual body ;” and, if 
duly preſerved by laws agreeing with the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, it ſhall inherit immortality; that is to ſay, it ſhall 
_ endure as long as this world ſhall have a being. 

In your deliberations, may all the prejudices and jealouſies of 
former parties, and all my/terious and erroneous notions of our 
government, be conſigned to eternal oblivion! Liſten to no 

ropoſal, adopt no plan, formed upon partial grounds, calcu- 
lated to make any intelligent and honeſt man diſcontented 
with the government; and utterly reprobate thoſe ſorry ſchemes 
of government, which occaſion an arbitrary, unjuſt, cruel, and 
pernicious, excluſion of the lower orders of the people, — 
the very baſis and ſtrength of the conſtitutional pyramid,— ( 3) 
| | 3 from 


(3) * A body of nobility creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale 
te of dignity, which proceeds from the peaſant to the prince; ri- 
« ſing, like a pyramid, from a broad foundation, and diminiſhing 
eto à point as it riſes, It is this aſcending and contracting propor- 
4 tion that adds ability to any government; for, when the de- 
« parture is ſudden from one extreme to another, we may pro- 
ce nounce that ſtate to be precarious.” Blackflone's Commentaries, 
1. 158. Hence it ſhould ſeem, that he is the greateſt enemy to the 
king, forming the point of this pyramid, who removes the broad 
foundation of his crown, by which alone it can be ſupported with 
ability. It is an unjutt and blameable diminution of that ſtrength 
upon which depends this fabiliry, whereby a ſingle peaſant is loſt to 
this broad foundation : it deprives the king of a free ſubject, and is 
an illegal undermining of his throne, Where, then, is this ſtabi- 
lity, if it be a certain truth, that the great bulk of the people, fix 
parts in ſeven of them, make no part of this pyramid ? Can the crown 
be ſecure when its foundations are gone? Can the government 
henceforth be ſable, if it be not once more placed upon this broad 
baſis of its ſecurity ? We ought to know, that, when the ſole ſpring 


of legiſlation and government is the andue influence of the crown, 
which 


from the common rights of humanity ; an excluſion unwiſe as 
it is unjuſt ; inaſmuch as it teaches the ſtrong to oppreſs the 


weak, the rich to deſpiſe the poor, and the poor to have no 


feelings for the public weal ; — to them, alas! no weal but 


woe: for it is moſt true, that numbers are the grand palladium 


of liberty, and the ſpirit of the conſtitution can alone preſerve 
the conſtitution, | e 

The immenſe voi 
greater part of our commons from their natural rights and an- 
cient privilege of election, proved a flood- gate for the entrance 
of that torrent of corruption which we have ſeen to ſweep be- 
fore it all oppoſers, and to bear down, by its gigantic force, 


every barrier of the conſtitution. To cloſe again that void 


be our firſt care; and be it ours, too, to free ourſelves from 
that other reproach to our laws and polity, a long- enduring 
parliament; by ſuch earneſt advice to the people, and ſuch 
legal modes of application to the legiſlature, for redreſs of theſe 


intolerable grievances, in compariſon ' of which all other grie- 


vances are unworthy attention, as wiſdom ſhall preſcribe and 
the conſtitution warrant, But, let me not be miſunderſtood. 
I do not recommend amputation of rotten parts, bur to heal 
them and make them ſound: I do not mean to direct your 
views to a triennial parliament, — itſelf an-abuſe and blot: I 
do not mean to adviſe any novel, any difficult, or any exception- 
able, procedure; nor to propoſe any ineffectual, botching, 


tinkering, experiment; — the palliative of a day, the deluſion 
of its projectors ; and, finally, the curſe of the ſtate. No; 


let us leave ſhallow projects and deſperate quackery to crafty 
ſtateſmen and the foes of freedom; and, taking the conſtitu- 
tion and common-ſenſe for our guides, let us follow. boldly 
whitherſoever they ſhall lead us. They will lead us to ſafety, 
be aſſured: and, if I miſtake not, we ſhall be directed to 


proceed by the way of an univerſal and equally proportioned. 


repreſentation of the commons, by ſhort parliaments, and by 
ſome fixed anniverſary ſeſſions of thoſe parliaments, indepen- 
dent of the crown; leaving ſtill the neceſſary prerogative of 
calling them at other times, if occaſion require. Common 
prudence will ſuggeſt the proper out-works to this fortreſs of 

” freedom; 


which is only a mild expreſſion for the king's being ab/o/ute, that 
our conſtitution muſt ſpeedily fall into ruins, and totally change 
even its form; for, a pyramid cannot long ſtand upon its head without 
falling to pieces. Let us not forget the maxim of Ari/forle, that, 
« Where many are excluded from a ſhare in public government 
4 and civil eſtimation, are kept poor and regarded as deſpicable, 
& hat fate mit bade many internal enemies. See Polit, iii. and 
Let's Elements, 251 9 | 


d made by the fatal excluſion of the far | 
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freedom; and experience will tell us they muſt be ſtrong, and 
have their foundations deep, if we would have them reſiſt the 
open aſſaults of eine or corruption's more dangerous at- 
tacks, by means of maſked batteries, mine, and ſap. | 

Canſcious of the purity of our views, and the rectitude of 
our, meaſures, and encouraged by the example of the uncorrupt 
part of parliament, let us continue calm, _— firm; let the 
vigour of the committees anſwer to the ſpirit of the people ; ſo 
ſhall it be kept alive; ſo ſhall it glow with ardour in the com- 
mon cauſe; and ſo ſhall it take whatever direction the dictates 
of natural equity, and the wiſdom of your united councils, 
ſhall point out. The womaniſh miſgivings of timidity, the 
mountain-making folly of indolence, the ſhort-ſightedneſs 
of ignorance, and the endleſs doubts, the hair-ſplitting refine- 
ments of wavering ſceptics, are alike unworthy of your ſmalleſt 
regard. Rejoice at the folly of proteſting penſioners and de- 
vouring locuſts, to bring into diſcredit your diſintereſtedneſs; 
and ſmile at affected alarms of your dangerous deſigns ; for, ſa 
manifeſt muſt be your intentions to that public, which, through 
you, ſpeaks its feelings, that, until you ſhall deliver ſenti- 
ments, which come not from their hearts, and ſhall divert your 
exertions, from the rooting-out undue influence, to ſome pri- 
vate objects of your own ambition and avarice, your penſioned 
enemies will have no hold of you ; and, whatever may be their 
ſiniſter intentions, they will not be able to ſpeak without prai- 
ſing you, (4) nor to put their names to any of their own non 
ſenſe, without conſigning them to eternal **##*##, (5) and ex- 
poſing themſelves to the contempt of that public, upon whoſe 
vitals they prey, and for whoſe underſtandings they have ſo lit- 
tle reſpeR. Tg | 

A practice, ſanctified by thoſe examples which gave you your 
magna charta, and which expelled the tyrant James, has its 
foundation on a conſtitutional rock; and equally defies their 
malice and their menaces. If an aſſociation of the people, in 
defence of theirjuſt rights, be unconſtitutional, that charter is 
void; if ſuch an aſſociation be illegal, his majeſty is an uſur- 


per, and wears the crown of the Stewarts, In 1696, to aſſo- 


ciate was not thought illegal; for both houſes of parliament u- 
| nanimouſly 


(4) See a notable Atarm, which ſome of theſe wiſe heads have 
thought it worth while to circulate in great numbers through the 
country, 

(5) The exprefſion would be too harſh for thoſe who have only 
been made the dupes of the hardened. Charitable allowances 
ought to be made for all criminality ſhort of determined wicked- 
neſs : but forgiveneſs is ſuſpended, even by heaven itſelf, until 
there come repentance. | 
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nanimouſly entered into a voluntary aſſociation, to ſtand dy the 
king with their lives and fortunes, againſt a ſeeret faction 


which conſpired againſt him. (6) In 1745, to aſſociate was 
not thought illegal, to reſiſt the Stewart claim and the northern 
clans ; (7) clans, certainly not more dangerous to the ſtate than 


thoſe which ſuck its blood, through the means of converting 


your parliament into a mere miniſterial lancet, perpetually 
bleeding you at every vein of your property; and, in order 
that they may do this with impunity, are as perpetually under- 
mining your liberty. Matt ino 
Of open hoſtility it is needleſs to ſay any thing to Engliſh- 
men; their own ſpirit, and the lawfulneſs of 'affociating for 
the- good of ſociety, be their monitors: but, of the deſperate 
proſſigacy which inſinuates, that it is the ultimate deſign of the 
aſſociators to fabvert the conſtitution, abſurd as is the poſition, 
one word ought to be ſaid. It is either of a piece with the reſt 
of their folly, or elſe there is couched in the pretence a ſerious 
threat, which gives you'to underſtand, that, if nothing elſe 
will ſerve their turn, and defend that undue influence, from 
whence they derive the wages of iniquity, and are enabled to 
riot in luxury and fenſuality, out of the hard earnings of impo- 
veriſhed induſtry, they mean, in due time, to conjure up the 
accuſation in form, and maintain it with the ſword. If ſuch 
be their latent plot, they forget that this is not a match at crick- 


et; wherein they can, with hopes of ſucceſs, proclaim a chal- 


Jenge, in the cricket phraſe, of the placemen, penſioners, and 
contractors, againſt all England: or, rather, they have on! y 
the wickedneſs thus covertly to throw out this impudent threat, 
in hopes of alarming weak minds, and damping the laudable 
ſpirit of aſſociating, which they have no other means to coun- 
teract. But, were it poſſible to imagine, that a ſerious idea of 
that kind has been conceived amongſt them, and that a regular 


plan of deſpotiſm is indeed at the bottom, the completion of 


which wants only a pretence for drawing the ſword, then dou- 
bly ought we to rejoice in the timely formation of our aſſocia- 
tions, as a ſecurity to the public peace, and to thank God, 
with 


(6) © But, notwithſtanding the merit of that moſt ſeaſonable 
compliment, his majeſty refuſed the royal aſſent to another bill: 
«© That for the farther regulating elections; and the houſe put a aega- 
« tive on a motion for an addreſs, to know by whoſe advice he had 
again been induced to put ſuch a flrain upon bis prerogative.” A 
Detection of the Parliaments of England, 124. 

(7) Upon this occaſion Sir J. Philips aſſumed the gown, and made 
the ridiculous attempt at the bar, to ſhew that the aſſociations were 
illegal; but the law of the land, founded in the law of nature, put 
him to ſilence. 
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with unftigned piety, for ſo providential-an interpoſition in fa» 
vour of our liberties, before ſo horrible a conſpiracy had: taken 
effect. If ſuch, I ſay, be their latent plot, they have let flip 
their, opportunity; and, unfortunately for them, their old 
ſucceſs, attends them ſtill, and they are a little too late: not 
to urge, that, in ſo hazardous a project, they would have done 
well to have conſidered, in time, whether it would not be rec- 
koning without their hoſt, to confide in an Engliſh army for 
enſlaving the Engliſh nation; for I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that there 
is ſome . between an Engliſb army and a Swediſb ar- 
my; and that the former would at this time have as little re- 
liſh for the employment of cutting the throats of one half of 
their countrymen, for the mere pleaſure of ſeeing the other 
half enſlaved, as they had when it was propoſed to them by 
king James II. about ninety years ago. But, as I ſaid before, 
it is now too late for the execution of any ſuch fine project. 
The Engliſh nation, while, aſleep, — and it is apt to ſleep very 
ſound, — hath frequently been ſurpriſed and entangled in the 
toils of watchful tyrants, — a fort of animal that never flee 
eth, — but, when awake, it has always made them tremble. 
Theſe champions for corruption and undue influence are bold 
and bluſtering enough, it muſt be acknowledged, when perſo- 
nal danger is out of the queſtion ; and will proteſt, and talk, 
and ſcribble, to the laſt moment, in defence of their ill-gotten 
pains; but they are not a ſort of gentry to take a rouſed lion 
by the beard. If they do not like the ſuppoſition of ſuch poſſi- 
ble caſes, let them not purſue a conduct, and hold a language, 
from, whence theſe are the only rational inferences that can be 
drawn. Let them not inſult a people, whom they have nearly 
ruined, by branding with the epithets of illegal, “ facti- 
< ous,” and “ nearly rebellious,” their common concurrence 
in the common cauſe, and thoſe peaceable aſſociations againſt 
injuſtice, which ſelf- preſervation itſelf has impelled them to 
enter into, for redreſs of grievances no longer ſupportable; — 
nor add mockery to this inſult, by telling a ſuffering nation, 
— a nation, to whom the higheſt of them are but ſervants, — 
that it hath no right to redreſs its own wrongs, but muſt leave 
that redreſs wholly to' thoſe unjuſt ſtewards and unprofitable 
ſervants, from whom its wrongs proceed | - Intolerable arro- 
gance | Melancholy proof to what an alarming degree the peo- 
ple have loſt their conſtitutional weight in the legiſlature ! But, 
if theſe conſequential gentlemen will condeſcend to acknow- 


ledge the impropriety of ſetting their faces, and exerting all 


their force, againſt national ceconomy, and the independency 
ah e de in theſe times of diſtreſs, expence, and danger; 
and will retract their indecent inſinuations againſt the aſſocia- 
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( viti ) | 
tors, of having a defign to ſubvert the eonſtituton, I fhall be 
equally ready to ſuppoſe they mean no harm, and to retract 
what I have ſaid upon the ſubjett. Enough, however, of them, 
and of their poſſible and impoſſible, their actual or their ſuppo- 


fed, fchemes, from which no danger is now to be apprehended. 


Radical cures for corruption, and the idea of putting a par- 
liament out of the reach of it, have long indeed been treated 


as the wild eonceits of enthuſtaſtic projectors, and hunted down 


as notions unworthy a ſerious thought; = ridiculous in the 
extreme,— bordering upon infanity : but the public-now begin 
to diſcover in what quarter, and for what righteous purpoſes, 
this vehement hue-and-cry was raiſed; by what arts it has been 

gated, and how fatally to themſelves they have been the 
dupes of it. They begin alſo to perceive that, to frame a ſound 


| houſe of commons out of rotten materials; to look for a zegard 


to the public, from men who are ſelf elected to permanent 
authority, or ſeated there by dozens at the will of a fingle no- 
bleman; to ſuppoſe men, who are in the pay of the crown, 
and fit in parliament (frequently for life) without any thanks 
to the people, will not lie under temptations too powerful 'of 
n the rights of the people to that crown; to expect 
good and upright government, while the main ſpring is dri- 


bery ; (8) and to think of any fuch thing as wholeſome, falu- 


tary legiflation, while more or leſs it hall be tainted at its 
ſource by the deadly poiſon of undue influence; they begin, I 
ſay, to perceive that theſe are the things which are chimeri- 
cal; that theſe are the ideas which are viſionary; that theſe 
are the notions which are ridiculous; and that it will be mad - 
neſs any longer to entertain them to our undoing.” © 
Whether it be poſſible or not for the people ſo to elect, ſo 
to conftitute, and ſo to guard their houſe of commons, as to 
preſerve its purity, to ſecure its fidelity, and to ſet at defiance 
all the arts of corruption and the traiterous machinations of 
undue influence, ineludes indeed the whole of the preſent 
queſtion, and the aſſociated counties univerſally ſeem in a diſ- 
poſition ſeriouſſy to conſider. 8 £ 855 
It is not without a long and conſtant attention to the ſubs 
ject, without ſome reſearch and enquiry, and the moſt mature 
deliberation, that I venture to offer it as a decided opinion, 
amounting in my owrf breaſt to conviction and uſſurance, that 
this may be done ; that it may be done without difficulty; that 
it may be done without diſturbing the public peace chat it 
may be done, although the enemy were at our gates, or landed 
om 


(8) © Thou ſhalt not reſpe& perſons, neither take a gin. 
Deut. xvi. 18. „ | 
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on our coaſt; () ſince nothing is wanting to it but the will, 
the word, of the people. Veiled as are the myſteries of cor- 
ruption, and hidden as are its deeds of qarkneſs in darkneſs it- 
ſelf. —a ſatanic government in chaos, — at the tremendous voice 
of the people, commanding that there be light, there ſhall be 
light. Liberty, that glorious, perfect, orb, ſhall once more 
illumine and irradiate our Engliſh ſky : and order, beauty, 
Integrity, and happineſs, public and private, reanimated by 
its genial beams, ſhall bleſs again our happy ſoil, prolific of 
virtue if not denied the cheering beams of the ſun. (10) The 
conſtitution, in its purity, is all ſimplicity, all equity, all 
light; and, as the means appointed by nature for the political 
ſalvation of us all, ſo it is neceffarily level with the capacities 
of us all, and common- ſenſe alone is ſufficient for underſtand» 
ing it; but, when its principles are ſubverted, and its obliga- 
tions are loſt in the labyrinths of unjuſt law, in vain doth 
common-ſenſe attempt to comprehend it, or learning to un- 
derſtand it; for contradictions mock the underſtanding, and 
there can be no knowledge built upon abſurdity. 

Having ſhewn that you poſſeſs the will totally to expel un- 
due influence from our government, the means will not be 
wanting to you. Every good citizen is your aſſociate; every 
wiſe citizen forward to ſubmit to you his ſentiments on go- 
vernment; ſo that the worth and wiſdom of the kingdom, for 
the moſt part, is at your command for maturing your counſels. 

A parliament whoſe ſeats, through the univerſality of free- 
dom, ſhall be equally open to all parties; and, through the 
annihilation of inheritance and property in thoſe feats, and of 
every power to fill them but that of uninfluenced choice in the 
people, ſhall be attainable only by public virtue; muſt, to all 
parties, be equally Wund acceptable. And ſuch 


g) We can have no alliance with any nation in the world that 
will Ggnify any thing to us, till our government be redreſſed and 
«© new-modelled : and therefore, rhovgh there were an enemy landed 
© in this iſland, yet we muit begin there, before we are fit to re- 
<< pulſe them or defend ourſelves.” Plato rediv. 242. . 

(10) As this planet, by a beautiful figure, is called the foul of 
that ſyſtem of which it is the center, and which without its beams 
would be all darkneſs and death; ſo the ſame juſt figure is applied 
to lber By that venerable adage, ** Vita reipublicæ, pax; et a- 
«© nimus, libertas ; et corpus, leges.“ Of the commonwealth 
«« peace is the life, laws the body, and liberty the /ou/.” Hence [ 
conclude that the king makes only part F the body of our conſtitution, 


inſtead of being the /cul of it, according to the new Filmerian 


doctrine, 
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( x ) 
a parliament, renewable every year, muſt neceſſarily prove 
the moſt powerful incentive to men of liberal natures 'to' ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of public affairs, and to recom- 
mend themſelves to the eſteem of their country, by their abili- 
ty to ſerve their country. I cannot turn my eye to the ſad 
reverſe, which the preſent corrupt conſtitution of our parlia- 
ment preſents to us, without horror; without a lothing and 
diſguſt which I have no words to deſcribe. Suffice it to ſay, 
that neither incapacity, ignorance, abſence of all character, 
notorious diſſipation, nor the moſt ſcandalous profligacy, are 
at preſent bars to any man's becoming an Engliſh legiſlator : 
that a borough inheritance, the patronage of a lord, or a 
purſe that can pay down the market price of a ſeat, is all-ſuf- 
ficient for its attainment : and that, next to the want of theſe 
requiſites, of all other bars to a candidate, there is none that 


ſo effectually excludes him from parliament as the poſſeſſion of 


integrity, — that integrity which forbids him to bribe, and tells 
him, that, even to ſerve his country, he muſt not be guilty of 
an unworthy action. (1x) What a contraſt ! — bluſh! bluſh! 
O England: ſhed tears of contrition ! put on ſack-cloth ! and 
hide thy diſhonoured head in the aſhes of humiliation !. 
Here, then, ye aſſociated ſaviours of your country, make 
an appeal to your own hearts, and ſay, whether it be poſſible 
to recover and to perpetuate the liberties of England, while 
ſuch abuſes, or any thing bearing to them the moſt diſtant re- 
ſemblance, ſhall remain in the conſtitution of your parliaments, 
Here are ſeen the pernicious effects of thoſe fatal innovations, 
already alluded to, as the certain ſources of undue influence: 
theſe are the rank weeds, under the covert of which, miſrule 
and the arrogance of miniſters have had their birth and nurture; 


and hither we muſt reſort for the cauſes of our preſent calami- 


ties, and the degradation of our country, in the ſociety of na- 
tions, amongſt whom the name of England is become a by- 


* 


word of contempt. | 


i mean not to detract, in the leaft, ftom Mr. Burke's plan 
of retrenchment. It is a vaſt, a comprehenſive, a glorious, 
plan of national ceconomy, and beſpeaks the hand of a maſter. 
It is a plan, which, by very greatly circumſcribing corruption, 

"Os 5 | will 


(11) A total denial that virtue alone has recommended mes to ſeats 


In parliament is not intended; much leſs is it intended to deny, 


that, by means of other recommendations, many virtuous men may 
obtain ſeats in parliament: for, the two firſt of the cauſes I have 
aſſigned are not excluſions of virtue, although they do not neceſſari- 
ly require it. | | 
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( xi ) 
will ſo far aſſiſt towards removing the cauſe: by crippling in- 
fluence, it is, in effect, a blow which threatens its exiſtence. 
But it muſt not be miſunderſtood. Ir is only “ a beginning; 
the blow mult be followed by ſomething more deciſive. This 
plan would lop away the luxuriances, but the trunk and the 
root would remain untouched. What it would apparently reſ- 


cue, from the ail-graſping hands of placemen and penſioners, 
might find its way again into their pockets, through the dark 


channels of ſecret ſervice and extraordinaries: and, without 
farther reform, it would not reduce the miniſter to a dependence 
upon the hone/? judgement, inſtead of the bought votes, of a majo- 
rity, In ſhort, a plan of retrenchment is one thing, and a = 
for reſtoring, to the third eſtate of this realm, its conſtitutional 
authority and independence is another; it is a powerful auxi- 
liary, but not the thing itſelf, Indeed, any one, who ſhall 
reflect a moment, will perceive that the two ideas are as diſtinct 
in their nature as the ſeparate ideas of property and liberty. 
Even the removal of miniſters, at the back of Mr. Burke's 
plan, would only be one ſtep more in the right road, withour 
bringing us to the goal of freedom. A new miniſtry might not 
attempt io govern by influence; and, for a while, rectitude and 
the diſtreſs of the times might give them ſupport : but, as no 
virtuous miniſters can inſure virtuous ſucceſſors, ſo we ought 
to have ſomething more to depend upon than the virtue of the 
beſt: otherwiſe, at a favourable ſeaſon, this influence might, 
with eaſe, be enlarged again to its preſent frightful extent. 
For theſe reaſons, it would only be to deceive ourſelves, were 
we to imagine, that forming a miniſtry out of the preſent pa- 
trons of reformation, would, of itſelf, be ſufficient for ſaving 
this country: for, make them miniſters tomorrow, and fur- 
niſh them with no better engine of governmeat than a corrupt 
houſe of commons, they could neither ſerve you, nor fave you, 
if they would. Convinced themſelves of this truth, they have 
themſelves held forth the warning; for, without firſt rooting 
out undue influence, ſays Mr. Fox, with his uſual ſtrength of 
argument, ** let them come into office with what intentions 
& they may, they will ſink in character, faſter than they can 
ce riſein power. That very influence, which they are prevail- 
«© ed upon to cheriſh, as their means of ſtrength, will become 
cc the ſource of their weakneſs. They will find, that the in- 
cc fluence is not at their diſpoſal. They will find every good 
« deſign, which they can form, traverſed and fruſtrated. This 
&« influence will even appear in avowed oppoſition to them. It 
« will be firſt employed to embarraſs, and at length to deſtroy, 
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ec them. (12) Whoever wiſh for ability to ſerve their coun- 
ce try MUST GET RID OF THAT KIND OF INSTRUMENT." (23) 
What a picture is here of crown influence | which ſhews, 
that, while parliament is ſubject to it, a vile junto, conſpiring 
in the dark, have it in their power to betray every intereſt of 
the people, notwithſtanding the efforts of the moſt virtuous 
minifters. Again, in the debate upon fir George Savile's mo- 
tion for a ſight of the penſion lit, in which it was ſuſpected 
there might be found, amongſt other worthies, a ſet of gen- 
tlemen hired to calumniate all men of public virtue, to deride 
patriotiſm, and to write down the liberties of this country, 
this powerful ſpeaker has theſe deciſive words:“ With re- 
< ſpe to the influence of the crown, the people, I know, 
ce will have it leſſened, however it may be refiſted'; and, for 
my part, I am of opinion it ought to be ENTIRELY DE- 
c s5TROYED.” (14) . | | 
I muſt now, with your permiffion, offer a few words upon 
cettain ſuppoſed difficulties, in the way of obtaining conſtitu- 
tional parliaments, and a reſtoration of the people's election- 
rights. The enemies of the former, either inſidiouſſy or 
through profound ignorance, ſuggeſt, that annual elections 
would be annual anarchy, which, by means of feptennial par- 
liaments, now happens only once in ſeven years. This is not 
only an error, but it 1s the reverſe of truth ; it is the invention 
of the devil himſelf, who was a deceiver from the beginning. 
It is refuted by the whole tenor of hiſtory for many. hundred 
years, which ſhews that no ſuch diſorders happened fo long 
as our election- rights remained unviolated, although unguarded 
by ſuch protecting laws as common prudence would dictate to 
us; and it is contradicted by fact, by ſtubborn fact, which, as 
falling within our own knowledge, and being notorious, none 
can gainſay. The common- council (which is the houſe of 
commons) of London are choſen by all the houſekeepers of 
that immenſe city, in an annual election, holden in every ward 
at the ſame time, viz. on St. Thomas's day; and yet no one 
ever hears of election-bribes, treats, tumults, or diſorders : 
indeed, ſo perfectly peaceable and quiet are theſe elections, 
that I queſtion whether a twentieth part of the kingdom know 
even of their exiſtence. Now the ſecret of all this peace and 
quietneſs is nothing. more than this; — the electing body is 
very 


(12) Alluding, I preſume, to a memorable tranſaction in the 
year 1706. 

(13) Speech, December 15, 1779. 

(14) February 21. See the miniſter's ſentiments, p. xvi. 


( xi ) 


very numerous, the office is for a ſingle year, and an undue 
influence, on the part of the lord-mayor, being impraRicable, 
is unattempted. So would it again be, in annually eleQing 
the national houſe of commons, were the ſeats in that houſe no 
longer vendible commodities, and, in many inftances, a mere 
ſtock in trade, upon which unprincipled adventurers can buiid 
their fortunes, by joining with the miniſters in betraying and 
plundering their conftituents. The fallacy of this abturd ſup- 
poſition lies in artfully combining the word election with the 
word diſorder, between which there is no neceſfary or natural 
connexion: whereas the true connexion is between violated 
election and diſorder; or, in other words, it is between bribe- 
ry, ſeduction, intimidation, and undue influence, and this a- 
narchy and diforder ; for, free and frequent election, according 
to the conſtitution, is the health of the ſtate, the nurſe of vir- 
tue, the parent of liberty. 5 
And it is urged, as a difficulty in the way of an equal and 
complete repreſentation, that all thoſe, who now have the 
command of boroughs, will, of courſe, oppoſe ſuch a reform; 
and that it would even be a ſeverity, bordering upon injuſ- 
tice, to diveſt them of this influence, in thoſe caſes, where a 
borough has greatly enhanced the purchaſe of an eſtate. 
'The plea is too weak to deſerve a reply. When men traffic in 
the rights of their fellow-citizens and the liberty of their coun- 
try, as they ought to conſider the adventure hazardous, fo it 
is their buſineſs to inſure accordingly. A rigid moraliſt might, 
perhaps, think ſuch a purchaſe, ſo far from a plea meriting a- 
ny conſideration, that it ought to rank very high in the liſt of 
political crimes : but, in any ſingular inſtance, where the guilt 
was ſmall, and the Joſs would be very great, if the public were 
to make a handſome preſent, (for I cannot even uſe the word 


_ confideration,) it might perhaps be an expence, not at all to 


be regretted. But, now that it is found abſolutely neceſlary 
to the ſalvation of the ſtate, that theſe ſacrifices to juſtice ſhould 
be made, I deſpair not to ſee Engliſb nobles and men of this 
kind of influence generouſly emulate the virtue of the Athenian 
nobility, who, on an occaſion not very diſſimilar, adopted the 
propoſal of Solon, to diſcharge the mortgages they held on the 
Jands of the commons, which were then become ſo great, as to 
threaten the ruin of the ſtate; and, in commemoration of 
which act of patriotiſm, the ſolemn feaſt of the Seiſachthia 
was inſtituted, (15) 
But why do I coldly ſay, I deſpair not? Why can I ſuſpect 
a moment that theſe men, the advocates for eſſential reforma- 
| | tion, 
(15) Plutarch, 218. 
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tion, will heſitate to do a mere act of juſtice; when I have al⸗ 


ready ſeen, amongſt their neareſt aſſociates, examples of pub- 
lic ſpirit, nothing ſhort of the Athenian virtue I have celebrated ? 
They well know that an abſolute power over the votes of a bo- 


rough, which annihilates free election; that a monopoly of re- 

reſentation, a thouſand- fold beyond what is juſt; the power 
of a lord, to ſend ſix, eight, or ten, men, to repreſent him in 
the houſe of commons; are all againſt law and the conſtitution. 


They know that theſe are the grievances which call loudeſt 
for redreſs,— that theſe are the groſs abuſes which moſt demand 
correction, theſe the exorbitances which require reduction. 
and that theſe are the ſinecures which want reſcinding and abo- 
liſning, before parliament can be purged of undue influence, 


and health return to the ſtate, But the work of reformation is 


begun; the call is ſerious and earneſt; and the nobleſt exam- 
ples have already been ſet; — examples, ſuch as cannot fail to 
fire with emulation every boſom, not callous to the old Engliſh 
fenſations of generoſity, and to inſpire the liberal mind with 
contempt for every ſelfiſh principle that comes in competition 


with the glorious, the godlike, idea, of reſtoring the liberties of 


our country, and laying the broad foundations of public ſecu- 
rity, virtue, and happineſs, in JUSTICE To ALL, 


And here | will remind you, that Mr. Fox, at the Weſtmin- 


ſter meeting, February 2, takes notice, that the preſent advo- 
cates, for crown influence and corruption, attempt to juſtify 
themſelves and to reſiſt reformation, by advancing, that “ this 
<« js a reform, originating from men who never attempted it 
te themſelves when they poſſeſſed the power; whigs, as well 


nas tories, have been equally guilty:“ upon which he remarks, 


In this charge there is ſome foundation, but no argument.“ 


In theſe words of wiſdom and magnanimity, taken together 


with his other declarations, there is a ſolid aſſurance to the peo- 


ple, that he fees the conſummate folly of a corrupt ſyſtem of 


government; and, in all parts of his eloquent oration, in the 
whole of his late actions, there glows ſo pure and animated a 
ſpirit of liberty, that he is pledged, by every tie which can 
bind an honeſt man, by thole irreſiſtible convictions which are 
all-powerful in the intelligent mind, and by every ſympathetic 
and attractive feeling, that actuates a manly, generous, nature, 
for making the conſtitytion alone his rule of reforming, He, 
as well as others engaged in the ſame work, hath already given 
other manifeſtations than ever- were given by the Pulteneys and 
the Walpoles of paſt times, of their being actuated by public, 
and not by ſelfiſh, motives; and, I truſt, they never can endure 
the idea of their names rotting and ſtinking to all eternity with 

I the 
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the deteſted names of thoſe impoſtors. No: from the reverence 
I bear to human nature, from the belief I hold, that patriotiſm 
is an exiſtent principle in the mind, I will aſſure myſelf that 
they have another kind of ambition, and ſeek to hand down 


their names to future ages, on the ſame roll of fame, on which 


the ſaviours of free ſtates, and the reſiſters of tyrants, are re- 
corded. 1 

A genius of ſuch magnitude as his of whom TI have juſt ſpo- 
ken, and a ſpirit of ſuch intelligence and intrepidity, may well 
beexpected to make up to us the loſs of aChatham; and the deep- 
eſt ſtateſmen may be rivalled by the wonderful abilities of a Burke: 
ſo that, while we ſee ſuch men firmly united with others of the 
greateſt talents, dignity, and diſintereſtedneſs, in reſtoring ce- 
conomy to the ſtate, independence to the legiſlature, and free- 
dom to the people, and that the people are united in their 
praiſe and ſupport, — we may free our minds from the appre- 
henſion of any narrow, temporiſing, pitiful, project, for 
patching and plaſtering the ſores of our conſtitution, when a 
radical cure, a renovation of it, is what the time demands, 
and what alone can ſave this otherwiſe devoted country': and 
we may expect the æra to produce a rival even to an Alfred, — 


the greateſt by far of all Engliſh names, — to ſupply the defi- 


ciencies of a Chatham, who only intoxicated the ſtate with 


Falſe notions of its {trength and reſources, inſtead of reftoring 


the conſtitution. ' 
The argument, hithertouſed by too many men in parliament, 


that the influence of the crown muſt be oppoſed little by little, 
ſtep by ſtep, and ſubdued, like the hydra, by one head at a 


time, I always thought fallacious; becauſe I have obſerved 
that ſor every ſtep the crown takes a ſtride; ſo that, by this 


ſep-by-ſtep work, we have been ſo far from gaining a ſingle 


inch of ground for theſe ninety-two years paſt, that we have 


been continually advancing backwards, if I may ſo expreſs 


myſelf; for, if undue influence be not greater now than it 
was then, for what are you aſſociated? But, if the argument 
was a bad one when referring only to parliamentary oppoſi- 
tion, it muſt be the worſt imaginable in reſpe& to the pro- 
ceedings of an aſſociated people: becauſe there can now be 
no occaſion to mince the plan of operation into fragments, 
nor to leave undone any part of that which is neceſſary 
to our future ſecurity. The queſtion is not now to be 
diſpoſed of by a bought majority of placemen and penſi- 
oners, intereſted to perpetuate imperfection ; but to be ma- 
turely weighed and calmly decided upon by the collected 


wiſdom and juſtice of the nation, whoſe intereſt it is that it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be as perfect as poſſible. As the people cannot be ſup. 
poſed to be unjuſt to themſelves; as they cannot approve 
of any dregs being left of that ſervitude from whence have 
ſprung all their ſufferings and all their apprehenſions; as they 
cannot want power to reſtore and to defend the whole of 
their rights; nor be ſuſpected of not wiſhing to enjoy the lis 
berty of Engliſb citizens in its full extent; ſo there can at this 
time be no poſſible plea for admitting into the plan of refor- 
mation a fingle proviſion, contrary to, or ſhort of, any one 
known and acknowledged principle of the conſtitution and 
unalterable maxim of law: but the annihilation of undue in- 
fluence muſt be effected by completely reforming what is evi ; 
dently unjuſt and unconſtitutional in the — way Þ-0 the 
houſe of commons; and, the nearer the plan can be vght 
to ſimplicity itſelf and abſolute purity, che more it will be un- 
derſtood by the people, the more it wall meet with their ap- 
probation, the longer will poſterity have reaſon to bleſs thoſe 
r it, and the greater will be their own inward ſatis» 

N. ; . 5 + 

But, in the midſt of our efforts againſt: undue influence, it 
is became neceſſary, it ſeems, to prove that it ought to be re- 
moved. The king's miniſter has avowed, that any attempt 
at the diminution of the influence of the crown is to be re- 

ſited.” (16) There. have been times, I believe, when ſuch 

an aſſertion, in an Engliſh houſe of commons, might have pro- 
cured the noble lord an apartment in the Tower, What! 
ſhall it be avowed, in the very face of parliament, that an at- 
tempt to reſtrain the machinations of treaſon, - treaſon the moſt 
perniciqus, as it ſtrikes at the very ſouls of the citizens as well 
as the exiſtence of the ſtate, (17) — is to be reſiſted by the king's 
| | miniſters ! 


(16) February 14, 1780. 
(17) * Treaſon,” ſays lord Somers, p. 8, is a betraying of 
« THE STATE; and the firſt and higheſt treaſon is that wnich is 
«© committed againſt THE consSTITUTION : and they are the 
„ TRAITORS Who deſign and purſue the ſubverſion of it: — they 
% are the REBELS that go about to overthrow the government [a 
% balance of power between king, lords, and commons] of their 
% country: whereas ſuch as ſeek to ſupport and defend it are {from 
« the old French, /zy, hoy, fignifying Law, not royalty] the truly 
% LOYAL perſons, and do act conformably to the ties and obliga- 
< tions of fealty.” And, as the learned Se/den informs us, (ſee 
his work on government, publiſhed by Bacon, ) Treaſon was an- 
«« tiently uſed as a crime of breach of truſt, or fealty : now it 
« grows into a {adder temper, and is made all one with /z/a ma- 


cc Jeſtas 3 : 


( i ) 


miniſters! In the reign.of queen Ame, when a time-ſerving 
biſhop, in the houſe of lords, ventured to talk of the proprie- 


ty of a miniſter's being always able to carry a majority by 
means of crown influence, the whole houſe, as if ſtruck with 
thunder, was in an uproar, and the nation reſounded with ex- 
clamations of horror at ſo diabolical a doArine. But our ears, 


alas] are fo accuſtomed to ſuch language; our minds are become 


ſo familiar with the idea of corruption; that we tamely liſten 
to lectures in proof of its rectitude, and we ſuffer the teachers 
of this impiety, and their worſe than epicurean diſciples, to 
take an undiſputed poſſeſſion of thoſe ſacred ſeats which clean- 
handed integrity alone ought to occupy, for the guardianſhip 
of our property, our weltare, our liberty, our religion, 

I am free to aſſert, ſo ſelf-evident is the truth, that, during 
the darkeſt midnight of papal ſuperſtition, there never was 
adopted, by the ignorance and credulity of mankind, an error, 
more groſs or more degrading to the human mind than this, of 
ſuppoling it neceſſary to the conducting of our government, 
that a miniſter ſhould always have, by the gift of places, pen- 
ſions, and other douceurs, that influence over parliament 
which may ſecure a majority in ſupport of his meaſures. It 
is the ſame as to maintain, that it is neceſſary to the ſecurity 
of our property that our ſervants ſhould be thieves, — to our 


domeſtic ſafety, that they ſhould be in league with houſe- 


breakers ;—and that God, when he made this world and be- 
ſtowed it upon man, knew not how to provide for his- well- 
being in ſociety, but by authoriſing falſehood, bribery, and 
treachery; and making it neceſſary to legiſlators to be im- 
poſtors and villains. It overturns every moral obligation ; it 
ſubverts the whole order of nature; nor can it be reconciled 
with a belief in the being of a God, The contradictions it in- 
volves fo clearly manifeſt its abſurdity, that it is aſtoniſhing, 
how, in an enlightened age like this, it could have gained 
credit for a moment, What, then, muſt we think of a na- 

c tion, 


« ;e/tas; and that majeliy, that now-a-days is wrapped up wholly 
*in the perſon of the 4ing, was, in Henry the ſecond's time, im- 
«« parted to the ling and &:ingdom, as in the firſt time it was more 
« related to the 4:ngdom. Treaſon at firſt concerned matters acted 
e againſt the nation; afterwards it reached to matters acted againſt 
« the 4ing ; now it reacheth even to the very thoughts and imagina- 
„ 7ions of the heart. See the Statute, — He who is bribe to 
betray the intereſt of his conſtituents, and thereby to deſtroy the 
balance berween king and people, and he who gives the bribe, are 
both TRAITORS to the ſtate, 
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ii) 
tion, which hath ſo long ſuffered this maxim of madneſs to 
become the practical principle of all government! How ſhall 
we account for fo fatal a deluſion |! Look back into the 
foregoing pages. It is there accounted for. The third ef- 
tate of the realm makes now, in a manner, no part of the 
overnment, Its ſhare of dominion is gone from it, and is 
ſwallowed up by the ariſtocratical and monarchical powers, 
and it is to be received as a ſolid maxim in politics, that, To 


the bulk of any nation, deſtined to labour and not to fludy, 


£ to act and not to ſpeculate, the enjoying the poſſeſſion and 
© conſtant exerciſe of its legiſlative rights are the only poſſible 
© means by which it can preſerve a knowledge, or even retain 
© an idea, of thofe rights, how obvious and palpable ſoever 
© they may be to the thinking mind.“ Why hath the Al- 
mighty ordained a ſabbath, and commanded that we ſhall fo 
conſtantly repeat the exerciſe of religious duties, and recog- 
nize thoſe ſimple truths upon which they depend, but becauſe 
the conſtancy of ſuch exerciſes and recolleQions is abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent our ſinking into ignorance and becoming 
the ſlaves of fin ? 

Although the diſproof of a negative propoſition eſtabliſhes 
the affirmative to which that negative was oppoſed, and it 
might thence be inferred that there is no need to ſhew how 
the buſineſs of our government might be carried on without 


any undue influence over parliament, yet, perhaps, it may not 
be amiſs to ſay a few words in elucidation of that propoſition. 


I will, then, ſuppoſe that neither penſioner, placeman, nor 
miniſter, of the crown, (18) have a fingle vote in the houſe of 
commons, and that that houſe is elected by all the males in 
the kingdom, who are of age, and never for more than one 
year at a time; I will ſuppoſe too, its ſeſſions to be as regular 
as the fittings in Weſtminſter-hall, and that all other proper 

| s ſecurities 


(18) The ground of yRETENCE, for the unconſtitutional and 
abſurd practice of the ſervants of the crown being at the ſame time 
the attorneys of the people, is becauſe they can always give the houſe 
information on all official buſineſs of ſtate; whereas the FA cr is, 
that they conſtantly refuſe to give any information, and make it 
their buſineſs to decetwe, to triſe with, and to inſult, the houſe upon 
all queſtions of, information. That the rights and liberties of the 
people mould be entruſted with the principal ſervants of the crown, 
who are the very men of all others not to be entruſted with ſuch a 
depoſit, is an abſurdity the moſt glaring and a cuſtom moſt perni- 
cious, Let parliament command their atteadance where it wants 
their information; but, in general, the cleris would be the beſt 
informants, . | 
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ſecutities'are had for guarding every avenue againſt undue in- 
fluence, from either of the other two branches of the legiſ- 
lature ; and that the evident impracticability of bribing a 
majority of the whole nation, and of governing by corruption, 
when men are thus ſent to parliament for their virtue, and 


cannot ſell] themſelves to the miniſter, if they would, for 
more than a fingle ſeſſion, ſhall, as it needs muſt, cauſe him 


to abandon the idea of bribery altogether, unleſs, at his prayer, 


he could cauſe it to rain guineas, or perſuade the bowels of 


the earth to give him up all their hidden treaſures: Well; is 
government therefore to be at a ſtand ? aſſuredly not. The 
very reverſe will be the truth; and now it is that it will go 
on ſmoothly and beneficially. Faction only oppoſes for the 
fake of its bribe, or for the acquiſition of arbitrary power. 
But, when the miniſter cannot afford to bribe it, and when he 
himſelf, inftead of the imperious maſter of the fate, is be- 
come its dutiful ſervant ; inſtead of an inſolent dictator to par- 
liament, is a mere man of office, under the rod of its autho- 
rity : to become ſuch a miniſter, will not be the aim of faction; 
to bawl for that which is not to be had, will not be its em- 
ployment ; ſo that, it is plain, with ſuch a reformation, faction 
mult expire. A miniſter muſt then, of neceſſity, be a wiſe, 
virtuous, diligent, ſtateſman; for, to no other will his ſtation 
be an object of ambition; (19) and, if his plans have any im- 
perfections, ſuch a parliament, for its own eaſe as well as in 
conſideration of its conſtituents, (who then will be attended 
to,) will aid him, with its collected wiſdom, to give them 
effect and diſpatch. And then, too, a miniſter will no longer 
have ſelf as one of the grand objects of his care, nor be diſ- 
tracted nor diverted from national concerns by thoſe endleſs 
eares and operations of generalſhip impoſed upon him, while 
faction with faction wages eternal war; or while, as at pre- 
ſent, a corrupt faction is making war upon the common ſenſe, 
the integrity, and deareſt intereſts, of a whole nation. He will 
then, too, no longer be under a neceſſity of entruſting the ex- 

C 2 ecution 


(19) So long as the minority ſhall make reformation their road to 
power, we need not be much alarmed at their ambition. If I 
miſtake not, the end, to which their meaſures point, is the reſtoring 
of that power to the people, to which they have a right by the con- 
ſtitution : whereby the people will be in power, and they (if made 
miniſters) only in authority during good behaviour, as the word 
minifter imports; and not, as now it is commonly underſtood to 
fGgnify, a grand vixier, whom neither the prayers nor curſes of & 
people can remove. 
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ecution of all his plans wich men who have nd other merit 
than being the brothers, couſins, or borough tools, of proſtitute 
members of parliament; and of parcelling out all employ- 
ments in the ſervice of the ſtate in iniquitous jobs for the ſup- 
port of his own power; whereby it now tos frequently hap- 
pens, that the recommendations to office and truſt are only in 
proportion to the abſence of integrity and the extent of ſervili- 
ty; an ample ſource of national miſcarriage ! On the con- 
trary, it will become neceſſary to his eſtabliſhment in power, 
which can alone depend upon his reputation for wiſdom and 
ſucceſs, to employ none but men of honour and ability, and 
even to keep theſe to their duty and fidelity, by the mainte- 
nance of ſtrict diſcipline and a knowledge of their conſtant 
amenableneſs, not only to him and their ſuperiors, in their re- 
ſpective departments, but likewiſe to an uncorrupt and inqui- 
ſitive parliament. But the univerſal good effects, here ſo lightly 
touched on, of having ſuch a parliament, are ſo obvious, that, 
how any man can conceive it neceſſary for the ſmalleſt particle 
of crown influence to govern its deliberations or warp its de- 
eiſions from the free line of perfect ſpontaneity, 1 cannot poſ- 
ſibly comprehend. For my own part, I can never be per- 
ſuaded that a ſingle particle of ſoot can add to the natural 
whiteneſs of ſnow ; that ſoundneſs can be made more ſound 
by infuſing corruption; or purity be improved by the touch of 
impurity. | a EE 

To conclude : When I reflect that this kingdom hath not 
wanted the light of revelation to have kept it- in the paths of 
wiſdom, and when I call to mind the latter periods of former 
ſtates, particularly thoſe mentioned in ſacred. hiſtory, —a hiſto- 
ry purpoſely conveying to us leſſons of national as well as pri- 
vate morality, — I confeſs that my mind is poſſeſſed by a reli- 
gious awe ; and that I am brought wholly to diſtruſt the effica- 
cy of any human means whatſoever towards national falvation, 
except ſuch alone as ſhall be of ſo pure a nature as to merit and 
obtain a divine bleſſing upon them. | 

There is no rational principle of union but RECTITUDE ; 
there is no effectual bond of unanimity but where COMMON 
RIGHT, COMMON BENEFIT, and COMMON LIBERTY, ate en- 


twined, ſo that none have cauſe to complain, none to reproach 


any other with having done as they would not that others 
ſhould have done unto them. On this ground let us, on this 
great occaſion, well ſcrutinize our own motives to action; let 
us beware that there be not a beam in our own eye while we 1- 
magine there is a mote in the eye of our brother. Or, if the 
mote only be in our own, let us pluck it out: ſeeking the w 
| | © 
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of our country with that humility and teachableneſs, of mind 
which characteriſe true widſom ; with that enlarged benevo- 
lence which ſhall teach us to harmoniſe, even in the height of 
free diſcuſſion and debate; and with that Chriſtian charity 


which ſubdueth an enemy by acts of forbearance and friend- 


ſhip. | | 
Here, then, let me expoſtulate with ſuch as may meditate 
impeachments, as ſoon as miniſters ſhall be deprived of their 
body-guard of venal ſenators, and ſtand e to that juſtice 
of their country which they have ſo long defied. I mean not to 
deny nor to doubt their criminality. None can ſee it in darker 
colours than I do. I fee them loaded with a nation's pillage ; I 
ſee them deſtroying its commerce and undermining its credit; 
I ſee them trampling on the laws of their country ; I ſee them 
polluted with corruptions, deadly to liberty, Jeadly to virtue 
L ſee them bathed in lakes of blood, ſtreaming from the veins of 
countleſs fellow- creatures, —ENGLIsH, and the kindred of Ex- 
GLISH, I ſee all this; and I know that blood for blood is 
the law of God and nature: but yet I have inſuperable objec- 
tions to retribution. A nation, ſo wanting in virtue as paſſively 
to have endured ſuch wickedneſs, — had it in no degree been 
actively inſtrumental to it,—muſt, I fear, have had too great a 
ſhare in the guilt, for ſafely paſſing a ſentence of capital con- 
demnation. I truſt that I have been free from giving any ſpe- 
cies of aid to their works of blood, or fupport to their arbitra- 
ry power; I know that I have borne my itrongeſt teſtimony a- 
gainſt the one, and have laboured to limit the other within e- 
quitable bounds : but yet I am ſure I would not caſt the firſt 
ſtone of judgement againſt their lives. Miſchief enough they 


have done already. I would that they 75 55 not be hunted for 


their heads, leſt they do more in the laſt acts of their deſpe- 
ration. The executive power is ſtill in their hands, —I would 
I eould ſay only the executive, and they might, in their fall, 
mix their tyrannic blood with the moſt patriot, the pureſt, blood 
in England. In pity to the nation, not to them, open them a 
ſafe retreat. A calm retreat they cannot have. You may 
pardon them, but they cannot eſcape puniſhment ; impeach- 
ment may be ſilent, but they have an accuſer within that will 
wring their ſouls ; the axe may withhold its ſtroke, but what 
is the axe to the ſcorpions of conſcience, and the worm of ago- 
niſing remorſe, that never dies] _ | 

But what cannot be denied I will endeavour in ſome degree 
to extenuate, Theſe miniſters found the barriers of the conſti- 
tution broken down; they found a mock repreſentation of the 
people; they fourd ſeptennial parliaments ; they found a cor- 
| rupt 
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| | ( xxii ) 
rupt legiſlature z they found undue influence the main ſpring of 
government; and, conſequently, they found the crown in 
poſſeſſion of an arbitrary power, Through the defects in the 
popular repreſentation they originally found their own way 
into parliament, without the neceſſity of once recollecting that 
virtue was the proper recommendation in that purſuit z and, 
through that diſordered medium, they worked their way into 
power. It was not for fuch men as theſe to conceive the pure 
idea of reformation, nor to comprehend. the virtuous princi- 

es on which it depended. It was not for ſuch men as theſe, 
Jo initiated and ſo raiſed, to be proof againſt the temptations 
of uncontrouled power, which, in general, is ſufficient to melt 
down the ſterneſt virtue. Let us not be ſurpriſed, then, that 
under their adminiſtration, we have ſeen the conſummation of 
national folly, and nearly the conſummation of national ruin 
and, with our indignation, our horror, and contempt, let us 
mingle one drop of pity, and let it diſpoſe us to forgive theſe 
wretched men, when we reflect that, out of the very evils 


which they have contributed ſo largely to bring upon us, the 


greateſt national good is likely to ariſe; that their abuſes of 
power are on the point of reſtoring THE LIBERTIES OF THE 
PROPLE. | 


From ruin turn, O thoughtleſs nation ! 
Vengeance, fleep ! Wake, reformation ! 
O flee not hence, ſweet liberty; 
All, all, were loſt, in loſing thee! | 


Y: our fr end, | 
| February 23, 
2780, + | 
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People's Barrier againſt undue Influence : 
O R, 


The Commons' Houſe of Parliament 
according to the Conſtitution, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Principles, maxims, and primary rules, of politics. (1) 


«> HE foundations of the law of England are theſe 
"a | ſix; 1. The law of reaſon. 2. The law of 
ce God. 3. General cuſtoms of the realm. 4. 
* Principles, otherwiſe called maxim. 5. Parti- 
« cular cuſtoms, 6. Acts of parliament.” Do. et Stud. c. 
v. p- 14. 


1. A principle is a manifeſt and ſimple propoſition com- 
& prehending a certain truth.“ LZoft's Elements of univerſal 
Law, i. 1.(2) 

2. Principles are the proof of every thing; but are not 
c ſuſceptible of external proof, being ſelf-evident.” Jb. 1. 

If one principle be violated all are ſhaken.” Ib. 2. 

4. ** Againſt him who denies principles diſpute is uſeleſs, 
ce and reaſon unintelligible, or difallowed, fo far as he denies 
„% them.” Ib. 2. Princip. 3. Co. 40. | 

5. The laws of nature are immutable.” 7. 5. 


B 6. 


(1) To ſuch of theſe primary rules, as have not long been re- 
ceived as maxims, I ſhall annex an R. I] truſt they are all of them 
the unavoidable concluſions of reaſon from firſt principles: and, to 
whatever mind they appear to be ſnch, they become as indiſpenſa- 
bly guides of the judgement and motives of action as firſt princi- 

les themſelves, 

(2) I ſhall henceforth refer to this mine of treaſure by the title 
of the Elements only, as having a deſerved pre-eminence over all 
otner compilations of the ſame kind. 
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6. All men by nature are equal ſo far as relates to the com- 
& non rights of humanity.“ 46. 12. | 
7. A greater inheritance deſcends to every one of us from 
& right, and the laws, than from our parents.” Proteſt againſt 
Suſpenſion of Law, 27. 
8. Law is the perfection of reaſon.” Elements, 271. 
9. The law of God and the law of the land are all one,” 


Keil, 191. 


10. The law of England avill not endure an ABSURDITY.” 

Co. 22. = 
f 11. The law abhors variance, falſehood, contrariety.“ 
Elements, 55. | | | 

12. The law oppoſes every thing which is malum per ſe, 
& and promotes whatever is juſt,” [Ld Chanc, Fort. De Laud. 
Leg. Ang. Lond. ed. 1775, p. 43. | 

: 3. a Law ſpeaks to bY r voice.” Elements, 272. 

14. The law does no iniquity; the law does injury to #2 
% man.” Tenk. Cent. 22. 

I5. * Equity ſuffers not right to be without a remedy.“ 
Prin. Leg. et Hg. 28. . 

16. Law will rather ſuffer things againſt its own princi- 
<< ples than that a man ſhall be without a remedy.” Elements, 

6. | 
. Nothing which is againſt reaſon is lawful.” Co. Lit. 
5 18. Whatever is deſtructive of law cannot itſelf be law, 
50 for then the law would be felo de ſe.” Fudge Aibins, 221. 

19. Whatever is done contrary to the principles of law 
<« ought to be eſteemed as undone.” Prot. again/t Suſpen. of 
Law, 28. Princip. Leg. et Aguit. 93. 

20. Wrong is contrary to the principles of law.” 15. 
28. Co. Lit. 158. | 

21. © Againſt the law of reaſon, or againſt juſtice, there is 
<< no preſcription, or oppoſed /atute, or cuſtom; and, if any ſuch 
«© be made, they be not ſtatutes, or cuſtoms, but corruptions.” 
Dee. et Stud. c. ii. p. 5 & 6. 

22. Againſt the law of reaſon, preſcription, fatute, nor 
& cuſtom, may not prevail.; and, if any be brought in againſt 
< it, they be not preſcriptions, flatutes, nor cuſtoms, but 
things void and againſt juſtice.” Jþ. Eng. ed. 1668, p. 5. 
Proteſt againſt Suſpen. of Law, 41. 

23. If any ſtatute is ſet forth againſt the laws of God, [as 
given in the Scriptures, ] it ought to be eſteemed of no 
force in the law of England.” 1b. c. vi, 18. Prot. 42. 

24. © Statutes cannot exiſt either againſt reaſon or the law 
* divine.” Doct. et Stud. c. 10. de diverſis Statutis. ** Be- 

« cauſe 


. 


| (#3 
cc cauſe theſe two laws cannot abate or turn aſide,” 7, c. 
I 9 : U 

3 A bad cuſtom or uſage is to be aboliſhed; becauſe, in 
© cuſtoms, not length of time, but _ſolidity of reaſon, is to be 
e conſidered.” Co. Lit. 141. Princip. 58. Lit. F. 212. 

26. No preſcription, no length of time, deſtroys or wea- 
* kens the rights of truth and nature.” Elements, 181. See 
Lactantius. 

27. ** Laws incompatible with the conſtitution are in theirſelves 
% vod.“ . 291. | | 

28. AN UNJUST LAW IS NO LAW.” 75. 271. | 

29. What the parliament doth hall be holden for nought,” 
© whenſoever it ſhall enact that which is contrary to the rights 
© of nature, or the principles of the conſtitution.“ Sharp's 
2 Peop. Ri. p. 236. Ld Coke, Proeme to 2d Inſt. Leg. . 

in. 62. : . 

30. © Thoſe men, who ſet aſide the law of the land, do 
thereby incur a perpetual ſtain of infamy.” Prin. Leg. et 
Ægquit. 5 3. Glanvil, lib. ii. c. 19, 

31. WHAT THOU WOULDEST NOT HAVE DONE TO THT- 
© SELF DO NOT THOU TO ANOTHER.” Elements, 6. 

32. "THOU SHALT NOT DO EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME 
« O IT.“ (3) 1b. 214. Princip. 11. Co. 74. 

33- ©* Juſtice muſt be denied to no man.“ Prot. 43. Yenk. 
Cent. 176. Prin. Leg. et Aquit. 47. | 

34+ ** Juſtice muſt be done to every man“ whatſoever, 


Prot. 43. | 
35. Juſtice muſt neither be denied nor delayed.” Prot. 


44. Fenk. Cent. 93. 

36. THE NECESSITY OF JUSTICE IS ETERNAL, IS su- 
«© PREME,” Elements, 227. 

37. Ir Is BETTER TO ENDURE ALL ADVERSITIES THAN 
& TO ASSENT TO ONE EVIL MEASURE.” 3 Infl. 23. Prot. 


Bn 
38. © Liberty is planted by God in the very nature of man,” 


Forteſcue de Laud. Leg. Ang. 41. Prot. 22. | 
» ** The liberty of nations, and of the citizens individu- 


& ally, proceedeth of God; not from the charters or gifts of 
« kings.” Elements, 17. Syd. 31. 
40. Liberty is ineſtimable.” Tenk. Cent. 5 2. Prot. 22. 
41. Liberty is not a power to act what we li, but what is 
& juſt and rational.” Rights of the Kingdom, 136. Prot. 22. 
42. Human nature implores favour in the cauſe of liberty 
% more than in any other cauſe.” Doct. et Stud. c. xlvii. 109. 


Prot. 22. 
34 43. 


(3) © As ſome affirm : whoſe damnation 15juſt.? Rom. iii. 8. 


ll 
1 
; 
| 

1 
1 
| 

1 
( 
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2. * Impious and cruel is he to be eſteemed who favour 
& not liberty.” Co. Lit. 124. Prot. 23. | 

44. The rights of liberty are ſuch, as neither the violence of 
cc 7;mes, nor the power of magiſtrates, nor decrees or judge- 
c ments, nor acts of parliament, nor the authority of the whole 
< people, which in other things is ſupreme, can ſubvert or 
cc weaken.” Elements, 26. V. Cicero pro Domo. 

45. Every juſt magiſtratical power is derived immediately 
< from the PEOPLE.” Ib. 14. V. Sydney, F. 20. | | 

46. The baſis and higheſt point of government is the com- 
& mon 2 of the PEOPLE.“ Ib. 12. | 

47. No king of England can change or make laws, or 
cc raiſe taxes, without the aſſent or conſent of his whole king- 
« dom in parliament expreſſed.“ De Laud. Leg. Ang. c. 36, 

. 84. | - | | 
i 49. c“ Law, to bind all, muſt be aſſented to by all.” Prin. 
Leg. et Eg. 56. See Leg. Ri. vin. y. 
9. No man ſhall be bound by a law but thoſe who aſ⸗ 
ce ſent.” Prin. Leg. et Eq. p. 56. Livere des Af. 44. | 

50. No man owes obedience to laws to which he hath not 
given aſſent, either in perſon or by his repreſentative, . See 
Leg. Ri. vin. 97. | | 

51. To befree is to be in a condition of giving aſſent to the 
laws of the ſtate, either in perſon, or by a repreſentative in whole 
election we have a power to vote. See p. 20. | 

52. To be enſlaved is to have no will of our own in the 
choice of law-makers, but to be governed by rulers whom other 
men have ſet over us. See p. 20. x | BY 

. * It is not law, but ſervitude, for the people to be held 
cc to that to which it have net afſented.” Elements, 180. 

54. Slavery is that ſtate by which one is ſubjected to the 
& dominion of another contrary to nature.” J. 159. 

55. Thoſe, who are compelled to pay taxes, without being 
permitted to fit in the legiſlature, or to vote for a repreſentative, 
are in a ſtate of ſervitude. (4) See Leg. Ri. vin. 10, 31, 53, 
1 6. To be taxed without being repreſented is contrary to 
& the maxims of law and the firſt principles of the conſtitu- 
„ tion.“ Id Chatham. | 


57. 


(4) If theſe maxims ſhould prove, that the far greater part of the 
Engliſh nation is enflaved, I cannot help it: nature and reaſon 
will ſpeak the truth; and it will be found more difficult to over- 
turn the firſt principles of reaſon, and the laws of nature, than to 
repeal thoſe iniquitous ſtatutes by which they have been ſet aſide, 
and the people placed in fo deplorable a condition. 


( 
5/7. © Taxation and repreſentation are inſeparable.” LA 
Camden. | | ; 
if 58. None can be repreſented who have no power to vote. 
Leg. Ri. vin. 90. 
59. Repreſentation is confined to the elefive body which cre- 
ates the repreſentative. Yb. go. 
60. No one can give that which he hath not.” TFexk. 
art. 250. Leg. Ri. vin. 61. | 
61. Thoſe individuals who make the minority of an electing 
body, and vote againſt the choſen delegate, are nevertheleſs e- 
preſented ; becauſe he repreſents the body of which they are all 
| members. (5) R. Leg. Ri. vin. 90. 

62. It is not the right of every individual of the commons to 
have his ſeparate repreſentative in parliament, becauſe that 
were abſurd and impoſſible ; but his right is to be in a capacity 
to vote, ſo that he may ſhare egually with his fellow-citizens in 
the appointment of thoſe who are to repreſent the whole body 

of the commons. (6) Tb. go. 

| 63. Legiſlative rights, in their full extent, had exiſtence 
prior to all laws, forms of government, and compacts; for it 
was the exerciſe of thoſe rights which produced compaQs, 

. forms of government, and laws.(7) See Lord. Abingdon's 
Thoughts, 27. | 7 

1 ' 64. The legiſlative rights of a citizen are his olaęſ inheri- 
tance, becauſe they are inherent in his nature. 
65. The legiſlative rights of citizens, being natural rights, 
muſt be equal in all men. See Prin, 6. 
66. A natural right is that right which a citizen claims as 
being a MAN. 
67. A natural right has no other foundation than perſonality. 
See Leg. Ri. vin. 32. | | 
68. One man ſhall have one vote. See Leg. Ri. vin. 34. 
69. For one man to have more than one vote is againſt natu- 


ral juſtice and equality, See Prin. 6. 1b. 34, 49, 51. 


70. 
(5) This is virtual repreſentation ; and there is none other. The 
1 ame arguments, which are brought to prove, that a/l are repre- 
ſented where only a ſeventh part are permitted to vote, would ſerve 
the turn juſt as well, although it were but one part in /ewerty, or 
ſeven hundred, or ſeventy times ſeven hundred, or any other number 
the reader pleaſes, ** To be an Engliſhman, and not repreſented 
cc at all but in fiction and ſhadow, is ſomething that wants a name.“ 
Dial. on Prin. Conſt. Go. | 
(6) And then it is that the law, which “ ſpeaks zo all with one 
voice,“ proceeds from the common conſent of all ſpeaking with 
one voice. 
7) They are the ſame with the power of the people, according to 
Lord Abingdon. 5 
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free; all others ſlaves. R. (9) See Leg. Ri. vin. 49. 
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70. If one man have more than one vote there is not an e- 
gual — | | | 
1. Rights which are inherent muſt be antecedent to, and 
independent of, acquired rights. 1 
72. * It is not becauſe electors are a CORPORATION they can 
ce give a power to bind their property; but as they are parti- 
« cular, private, natural, PRRsovs. Ld Ch, Fuft. Holt, in 
Aſpby and White, 6 Mod. Rep. See Leg. Ri. vin. 143. | 
73. Property is not a guality in the nature of man, but an 


accident. . | 
74. Property is not original, not inherent ; but acquired. 


| See Prin. 71. 


75. Property may or may not belong to a man: a right of 
legiſlation muſt belong to him. See Prin. 48, 49, Cc. 

6. A free man may be without property, but he cannot be 

without a right of afſenting to the laws. Leg. Ri. vin. 36, 37. 


See half the foregoing principles. 


77, Property is valuable 76 a man, but it doth not conſti- 


tute the value of a man. See Leg. Ri. vin. 32, 33, 160. 


78. If landed property conferred legiſlative rights, then votes 


ought to be in proportion to landed PR R. (8) 
79. If votes were proportioned to landed property, and one 
rſon had monopolized the whole land, he alone would be 


80. 


(8) This is the doctrine of a warm and able friend to liberty, 
Neville, in Plato redivivus ; but it led him, as of neceſſity it muſt, 


to admit that the grand ſcignor, the emperar of Morocco, and 


every other deſpotic prince, who was /ole proprietor of the land, had 
a RIGHT to be e ruler, and that no one of the people had any 
Tight to interfere, — The abſurdity of the concluſion ſhews the 
fallacy of the principle. — See Leg. Ri. vin. 48, 49. 

(9) It was by an actual purchaſe of all the lands of Egypt by 


the crown, the land of the prieſts only excepted, that the govern- 


ment of that kingdom became deſpotic. In the famine, which was 
very ſore, Joſeph gathered up all the money that was found in 
7 the land of Egypt” for corn-which he fold to the people; and, 
when the corn was conſumed, and they came to him for more, ** if 
% money fail,” ſaid he, pive your cattle ;** and he fed them 
© with bread, for all their cattle, for that year. When that year 
* was ended, they came unto him the ſecond year, and ſaid unto 
* him, We will not hide it from my lord, how that our money is 
% ſpent; my lord alſo hath our herds of cattle : there is not ought 
** left in the fight of my lord but our bodies and our LANDS.” — © Buy 
* us and our land for bread.” - And Zo/eph bought all the land 


« of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the Egyptians fold every man his field, 
| *« becauſe 


1 
80. Liberty is the end of the ſocial compact, property is onl 
ce the means.” Beccaria. Leg. Ri. vin. 33. » property y 


81. A commonwealth is that ſtate, kingdom, or empire, 
where no arbitrary power exiſts, where the higheſt are under 


the law, where law is the perfection of reaſon, and where juſ- 
tice has but one weight and one meaſure for all ranks and orders of 
men; for there truly is a common weal, See Elements, 169, 
255. | | 

582 A conſtitution of government, erected on truth, reaſon, 
and common right, hath intellemmual and perfect foundations: 
wherefore, ſo long as tyranny is kept out, it groweth not old 
like things corporcal and imper fect. (10) R. Leg. Ri. vin. 20. 

„A commonwealth, if virtuous, may deſpiſe | 
<« The ſtroke of fate, and ſee the world's laſt hour.” 
| Elements, 249. 
84. In ſuch a conſtitution there is an inherent quality and 
principle of renovation ; its natural tendency is towards im- 
provement and perpetuity; and it is proof againſt every power 
of deſtruction except ſuicide. R. Leg. Ri. vin. 19, 20. 

85. A conſtitution of any other deſcription hath in its own 
boſom the ſeeds of ruin; for, where there is legalized tyrann 
in any form or degree, it is neceſſarily introductive of evil, 
and its natural tendency is to corruption, decay, and political 


death. R. Leg. Ri. vin. 21. 


86. Even in the beſt- conſtituted commonwealth there is a 
6 perpetual accumulation of ſomething which will require orm; 
« for which reaſon there is a neceſſity of often recurring to 
6 firſt principles.” R. Elements, 185. Mach. iii. c. 1. 0 
5 7. 
« becauſe the famine prevailed over them: ſo the land became 
&« Pharaoh's.” | 
Now mark the horrible conſequences ! | | 
&« And, as for the people, he removed them to cities, from one end 
& of the borders of Egypt even to the other end theregf : in order, no 


doubt, that none ſhould any more have before their eyes thoſe pa- 


ternal fields, ſo unjuſtly, ſo cruelly, wreſted from them; leſt they 
ſhould be inſtigated, by the fight of a patrimony with which they 
had enjoyed freedom, to reſume their rights, and ſhake off the yoke 
of tyranny which this lord of the treaſury had ſo artfully wreathed 
round their necks. Inhuman policy ! If the virtuous pb, for 
want of conſtitutional limitations to his power and influence, could 
thus employ them againſt the liberties of mankind, where ſhall we 
find a miniſter that ought to poſſeſs an uncontrouled power! See 
Gen. ch. xlvii. | | i 

(10) The 50% politic is a figure of ſpeech which miſſeads many 
into an erroneous compariſon between a natural body and a ſociety 
or community of men. Theexiſtence of the Jatter may continue to 
the end ot time, that of the former is ſure of a ſpeedy diſſolution. 
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87. As often as any thing is coxRuPTED, or doubtful, we 


& ſhould recur to firſt principles.“ Jb. 2. 
88. © To revert to firſt principles is not to innovate ; but it 


ce is o remove innovations which have corrupted the laws and 


« impaired freedom.“ R. See 1b. 239, 1101. 


. * Before laws, a conſtitution muſt have exiſted ; and, 


& before a conſtitution, there muſt have been a PEOPLE.” LA 


Abingdon's Thoughts, 27. | 5 | 
90. All powers are derived from the PEOPLE.“ Ib. 27. 


9. © The conſtitution of a ſtate is fubject to the ori R.“ 


Elements, 173. . CO e ee 
92. By the ſame inherent and fupreme power, by which 
the people create a conſtitution, they can repair it when de- 
cayed, or they can at uw time amend it as they ſee fit. See 
Locke, Milton, Sydney, Harrington, &c. &c. So. | 
93. The legiſlative power, being a delegated power, is con- 


ſequently a ſubordinate and a limited power. Lord Abingdon's 


Thoughts, 27, 28, 43. 


94. If the legiſlative power exceed its limits, its af is no 


ce more, as to right and authority, than the act of a private ſo- 

c ciety againſt the will of the community: as to honour and 

© good faith, it is much worſe.” Elements, 173. 5 
% Obedience is due to the laws, when founded on the 


« conſtitution : but, when they are ſubverſive of the conſtitu- 


ce tion, then diſobedience, inſtead of obedience, is due, and 


& RESISTANCE BECOMES THE LAW OF THE LAND.” Lord. 


Abingdon's Thoughts, 17. | : 
90. Parliaments being for the ſpcedy remedy of bad laws, and 
the ſupply of ſuch new ones as may be neceffary to the welfare 
of the ſtate, their inſtitution requires that they.have fittings ve- 
ry frequently, and ata certainty. R. TFohnſon's Works, 279, on 
Parliaments at @ Certainty. Id Chanc. Forteſ. De Land. Leg. 

Angl, o. xviii. liii. liv. Leg. Ri. vin. 184, 187. Bratton. 
97. If there be a power in any one, which can prevent the 
fitting of parliaments without its own conſent, he can at bis 
pleaſure prevent the repeal or amendment of bad laws, as well as 
the enacting of new ſtatutes, although ever fo neceſſary to the 
ſtate, R. Leg. Ri. vin. 188. Fohnſon, p. 279. Plato Rediv. 
114. 4conoclaſtes, 25, 90. 6 Ce 
8. © A power which ought never to be uſed ought not to 

« exiſt.” Leg. Ri. vin. 188. 5 | 3 
9. Prerogative is a power veſted in the crown, not to 


c counteract the higher power of the law, but, if at any time 


„there ſhould be occaſion, to ſupply its deficiencies,” Lord 


Abingdon's Thoughts, 27. 
. | 100. 


8 


£4 hk - 

100. ©. Prerogative is a power of doing public good without 
« arule:” i. e. where an adequate rule cannot be provided. 
Lacke, Civ. Gov. b. ii. F. 166. Leg. Ri. vin. 186. 2 
101. Where an adequate rule is or can be proyided, there is 
no prerogative : for, if there were, prerogative would be of the 
ſame authority as law. B. 161, 163. Leg. Ri. win, 186. 
102, ©. The law is the moſt high inheritance that the king 
« has; for, if the Jaw was not, there would be xe lim, nor 
«< inheritance.. Year-Book, 19 Hen. VI. by Prot. 48. 
PE 1 There is no king where will rules and not Inu.“ 

rot, 4 . | 5; 79 : it: | 
| 104. © Ceaſe toreign if you will not do juſtice. Pra. 49. 

105. TYRANNY IS NO GOVERNMENT: DESPOFISM HAS 
© NO CONSTITUTION,” Elements, 173. h 
106. The PEAct of sERvITUDE is worſe than the wan 
e of rREEDOM:” Ib. 169: Sydney, c. ii. $. 25. 
107, An inſtrument, the moſt incompatible with the ends 
44 of freedom and happineſs, is CORRUPTION.” 5. x60. 

108. Liberty is the parent of commerce.” Elements, 121. 
V. Ander ſon on Agric. 905 3 

109. That commerce is moſt to be eſteemed, which em- 


ve ploys mf? individuals, 5% nouriſhes the health and ffrength 


« of the citizens, is moſt certain,” but not capable of beſtowing 
upon its purſuers ſudden wealth. R. 5b. 120. 1 


110 * Tu Ax r or POLITICS is the juſt application of 


& COMMON SENSE to public affairs.” Locke, Pol. Diſ. Pre- 
face, Elements, 103. 1 


The importance of theſe foundations of our government and 
liberties will occur at every page of the following chapters. 

I would to God that the people would ceaſe to be the vic- 
tims of ſelf- deluſion; that they would ceaſe to attribute t 
the miniſter or the cabinet of the day all the ſickneſs of the 
ſtate, which has been diſeaſed for ages; — and that they 
would ceaſe to look up to any fellow-citizens as powerful to 
work a cure, provided they were put in authority It is in 
THEMSELVES they muſt ſeek the cure. It is in THEMSELVES 
they muſt find a redreſs of wrongs, and a recovery of rights. 
It is not right,— it is not fitting, — that A PEOPLE look up to 
a few individuals, becauſe they can talk eloquently, becauſe 
they be capable of . buſineſs, or even becauſe 
they be men of integrity. No: all men ought to look up to 
THE PEOPLE, and to recommend themſelyes, to public truſt and 
confidence, by an inflexible adherence, in all ſituations, in all 
circumſtances, on all occaſions, and under all temptations, to 


the rules of ſtrict juſtice, to the unwarped doctrines of the con- 
| C ſtitution, 


n 


(10) | 
ſtitution, and to the genuine principles of freedom, Then, Tet 
THE PEOPLE firſt call into action and authority thoſe perceptions 
of natural reaſon and juſtice which abound in every honeſt man's 
mind, and thoſe fundamental maxims of our law which he car- 
ries. in his heart, and underſtands by his common ſenſe : let 
theſe become the ſafe regulators of our councils, the actuating 
ſprings of conduct throughout the numerous bands of Engliſh- 
men now aſſociated and aſſociating, in all quarters of the king · 
dom, for the public ſafety and preſervation! Men of worth, 
men of wiſdom, will always be found to do the will of a free 
nation, intelligent of its own good and true to its on intereſts. 


CHAPTER IL 


In our ancient parliaments all the commons were repreſented'; theiv 
elections were annual, or more frequent ; and it war in the conſti- 
tution of parliaments, that they aſſembled and ſat at à certain 
for time and place, beſides being at the occaſional call of the 
crown for extraordinary buſineſs. The RIGHTS of the PEOPLE, 
. - bowever,, have better foundations than the beſt ancient uſages.” 


T'T is acknowledged on all hands, that, by the conſtitutfon of 
this realm, the legiſlature thereof ought to be compoſed of 
king, lords of parliament, and repreſentatives of the commo- 


nalty, or commons; and that the very term of repreſentatives 
implies that the houſe of commons ought, ſometimes at leaſ?, to 


be re-choſen, | 
- The buſineſs is now to enquire, firſt, ret 903 moi. 
Who are the commonalty, or commons? and, ſecondly, 
How often ought their repreſentatives to be re-choſen ? 
x. Who the commons are, judge Blackſtone will tell us, 
© The commonalty,” ſays he, like the nobility, are divi- 
«© ded into ſeveral degrees; and, as the lords, though different 
& in rank, yet all of them ate peers in reſpe& of their nobility, 
* ſo the commoners, though ſome are greatly ſuperior to o- 


se thers, yer all are in law peers, in reſpett of their want of no- 
<« bility,” (x1) So that, after ſetting the king and the peers 


apart, the reſt of the community, (for there is no reſervation 


or exception, ) it ſhould ſeem; are the commons. 
But every one knows that only a part of theſe are concerned 


in electing the houſe of commons, for all thoſe who have not 


forty ſhillings a year freehold are excluded from voting. If theſe 
perions be actually included in the judge's definition of the com- 
monalty, then the ſaid houſe, as at preſent it is canſtituted, is not a 
repreſentation of the commons, but of part only of that body, 
(11) Blackfone, i. 403. 2 Inſt. 29. nts BAY 


En) 
and ought to be called the houſe of certain of the commons: if, 
on the other band, theſe perſons, who are denied the privilege 
of voting, be not included within the judge's definition, we 
muſt find ſome other definition that will explain to what claſs 
they belong. Now, as perſons having no ſhare whatſbever, 


either in perſon or by repreſentatives choſen by themſelves, in 


aſſenting to the laws which they are compelled to obey, we ſhall find 
definitions of them in no leſs than five of the principles re- 
cited in the foregoing chapter, by which they are undeniably 
proved to be favs. That cannot be, it will be ſaid; and 1 
hall. be told, on the authorities of baron Thomp/on, and lord 
chief -· juſtice Holt, and the courts of juſtice in which they ſeve- 
rally preſided, that even an ones negro, on his ſetting 
6 * on Engliſh ground, inſtantly becomes free.” (12) — This, 
I grant, is;yery;good conſtitutional law, and true Engliſhtheory 3 
but it dath not prove that the practical operation of wnconſtitu- 
tional ſtatutes hath not made ſlaues of all the Engliſhmen in queſ- 
tion ; for they are preciſely within the definition of an enſlaved 
negrogrr- they are governed by rulers whom other men have ſet 
% over. them. But I ſhall be told again: that they ate not 
ſlaves, becauſe the pooreſt labourer may chooſe his employer 
and is pald his hire; that all are protected in their rights by 
the couxts of law; that they are capable of acquiring a free- 
hold, and may then {hare in the legiſlation of the community. 
Myanſwer to this is, that a ſlave may be permitted to hold pro- 
perty, a ſlaye may be indulgentiy treated, a ſlave may be capable 
of acquiring his freedom, (13) a ſlave may have a certain protec- 
tion from the law z but, wnle/s. he he, a party in the elefting of thoſe 
who male and alter the law, he is flill A SLAVE»: The conclu- 
ſion is unavoidable, and I cannot help it, How: three uncon- 
ſtitutional ſtatutes (for they are no more) ſhould have pla- 
ced;ENGLISHMEN. in this, predicament, ſubverting every foun- 
dation; of che conſtitution, and in contradiction to every max- 
im, to the whole tenor and ſpirit of our law, is worth the con- 
deration of the public ; eſpecially if in the following pages it 
ould appear, that here lies the chief root of the calamities of 
our country; that hither. we muſt reſort, if we would ra- 
| 21 Ol 21 01908 101 eme 5c tionally 


® See Prin. 51, 52, 53, 54, 5. a 26” ig 
(12) dee the gate of CSP FEE us Caddie, and Salleld' Reports, 
(13) In the Sparſe Weſt- Indies there is a certain price, fixed by 
law, upon a day's freedom in the week; whereby any ſlave may 
buy bis liberty, day by day, until he become quite a free ſubject; 
and, in order thereta, he is at firſt allawed a certain; patt of bis 
time to himſelf, and to have a property in whatever his induſtry may 
acquire within that time. | NE N „ Pon Y 


FE +Þ 
Gonally account for the immoveable "wer of 'Incapable miniſ- 
ters, the corruption r undue i nfuente o the 
crown; It oughtto lurpriſe and hock my reader, when he is 
in formed — the enfaved part of his eoutitr en amounts to 
one milie fu hundred und tighty thinſand, While thoſe who are 
rer are no more than te hundred and fourteen thouſand: 14) 
That, however, is a digreſon from the point in hand,” which 
is to aſcertain hether Both parties, and all of each ty, are 
intended to be included in the foregoing definition bf the com- 
monalty, ot commons. Let the lear judge We felf en 
Aſter enlarging upon the higher degrees am ogy 
nalty, be glves us a . table of their Neal, eh be 
with = the ſpeakar of. the houſe'of commons,“ and nt ith | 
5 9 gentlemen, yeomen, tradeſmen, urtificers, arid 
— 22 5) Then again, he treats of the three firſt of 
theſe ſeparate y, and ends the chapter thus: Phe reſt of 
40 'thecommenalty ar are tradeſmen, artificers, and labor j-who | 
= well as all others) muſt, in purſuatice of the ſtatute 1 
V. e. 5. be ſtiled by the 18 and adldielon vf their 
- eſtate, degree, or myſtery, in all actions and'vrher"fegil 
* /proceedings.” (16). So then chere is nho longer any doubt, 
but that hl below the degree of a lord are of © the de 
and that all the eommonalty arg in law' peers,” or” u,. 
Whenever the ihre 2 to which L-have alluded; ſhall be 
called upon to ſtrength againſt-the'con/Fits Dy il be- 
lieve they will end iu it is ere kick again the Pre A 
2. In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, — How often ovght-the 
eſentatives of the commonalty to de re- choſen ? 2. 
Iwill * produce the . — and the progiice>of ancient 
times. The amonſtrution F the right of che W = * 
2 * unerring principles, ſhall follow. = 
An Eſſay concerning Parliaments at u Gertaitty, unten w 
ry ſoon — the revolution in 1 688, dy a learne@ und faithful 
— for the conſtitutio 8 are informed that parlia- 
ments, under the title of f kmotes;(t7 J or e e the 
folk, or people, e beben —.— _ 


4 * 35 14 


— * 


(14) Ri. vin. 112. Theſe Nad in as on!) male of 
r. axd Py years old and 1 | 1 . + 
{ 0 f Blackſtone's Com. i. 405. n 
(16) P. 407. 5 
btn) "The wittenagemote, or SER of q wiſe : men, . Ro fas 
g. only that this was an appellation given them, by © he king 
and others, from reſpe&, but could: not be made uſe of by them- 
\ ſelves, as it would have been ſelf. compliment. r 5 works, 


289. 


Ie Ti 
243 4 


{ xg ) 
= d-*the rower 18) were held * gn of Arthur; the 


ntiſn king, sbout ag. 320; that their sleetione amt fene 
that thei Wh bor m erings were at the call ofithe 


were annual ; 
| Chew wap hp — 


partiamentin 1 
at any other. ae 
tontingentia, 0 
I be au $a] 10 15 
Greve, num. 35 
1 ala 


* 4 Ae EL ASsqgir s 
ut he obſerves, that, erer HAN evidence: may 
be eee <lear law and hiſtoryctoſſhewv howparlia- 
ments ſtood in Tells time; and be quotes the earned Hm 
who lived in the reigns of EA. I. and Bu IIa for its being en 
nacted, by the e ee, Alfred chat b. tuo tines:yaarlyy 
by or afteger if_need were, in time f —.— parkametit 
alſerable at 1 London,” e 30 1194 — Bk 3 
% Ok this: paſſag e ſays'ke, @ theilt „timese year ſeem ith 
he en the (calling partiarivent e than too 
4 e bes Af need were, th ih 2 


we 7} OT 2 5 or when, the ar dus traordinary. af- 
— 1 5 21 11912 N my 3 


000) 65 — 8 l not ks 8 e of us £9 
A ae ein 


"Felt, — freedom, ſuch"; 145 


of Satjafo, or 1 a 0 of O & 
"and, every citizen ; ny 7220 1 


eee Sur 1 

3 . eee Legt liberty ;y nne 
on Was in {conſtant uſe} us prong — choriglit 
"of- of che meaneſt of the fat ro!freedom, againſt Which it vas always 

ſden chat bt] und no had a — — 
-croathments. But whenever, in later periods, ſuch an exprelign 
may be underſtood; to diſtinguiſh men as not being the v1/la;x5,, I, is 
to be remembered, that yl nevertheleſs fully prove, that liberty 
4s the inheritance of every liſhman, (had he no better 
title,) becauſe the Rei 1971 4 2 as been unknown, amongtt 
us for ſeveral centuries, ang every ſubject. is iz /aw.a FREE "MAN, 
uſtice i in the courts ſhall be done ** as well to the poor as to 
"66 956 rich,” 2s Exprefiet in 2 Hen. V. c. I. 


(19) This is the 3 extent of che prerogative.” 6e. 


* 96. 97. 101. Ser al 10 Af Nit vin. 789. 1187; 125 031 is 1897 
io) Mirreur, 10. | | 


( 14 ) 
4 faſts of the nation, require an extraordinary parliament. 1 
4 fe and will make it out to all the A by laws and 


«declarations of parliament, that the king has a power of cal- 
4 lig ape within the aw Ye Fe pop nor ever 
will, ſay, to the end of my life, that the fing can binder par- 
e Jjaments appoi 9 bh 77 8 9 a. 
After quoting another paſſage from Horns, ſtating, the abu- 
ion of = law, in the reign of E L. by 8M 555 parlia- 
ments regularly at London, he remarks, % that the place of 2 
* pacliament's meeting is fixed and ſtill at Lopdon; and that 
5" the. twotimes a year was ſtanding law down.to king Ed. I, 
4 abuſions and court practices had broken in upon the 
„ com 53%... :t:..9) at „a e eee . 
Again: In ſir Robert Cotton's. Abri gement of the Re · 
* cords in the Tower, and N „page, 5 Ed,. II. it 

iz ordained, That a parliament ſhall e 
<« times a year. Here, you ſee, the twice à year is dwindled 
The next is p. 93 of the ſame bock, 36 Ed. III. © The 
©. print, touching the yearly holding of a parliament, cap, 10, 
| RP. Jor 


W 


6 agreeth with the record.” Now the print is, 4“ It. 
7. maintenance of the ſaid; articles and ſfatutes, and redreſs of 
< divers miſchiefs which daily happen, a parliament ſhall be 
«© holden every year, RAT on was qrdained by ſtatute.“ 
Now that ſtatute is thua, 4 Ed. III. c, 1625 Item, it 1s ac- 
corded, That a parliament ſhall be holden eyery year once, 
< andmoreoften if need be.”./ 
Again: In the goth: £4. ur p. 338, F The pa liamen 'S 
demand or petition is this: That a parliament may be 
< holden. every, gear.;. the knights, of the parliament may be 
©'h oſen by the who” counties; and that the ſheriffs may like- 
£+wiſe be without brokage in court. eget 
Here I muſt break the thread of my quotations to obſetye, 
chat this was an honeſt parliament indeed, who thus remon- 
ſtrated with one of the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt renowned, kings, 
that ever adorned the throne, for only a ſingle omiſſion in an- 
nually meeting a new parliament for the profit of the realm. 
Such an example of fidelity to their eonſtituents would not diſ- 
credit a modern parliament; and might ſave. that trouble, 
which, I am inelined to think, the conſtituent body itſelf will 
otherwiſe find itſelf” under the necefffty of taking. But to 


F 5 4 1 be king's anſwer is this. To the parliament, there 
& are flatutes made therefore To the ſheriffs, there is anſwer 
made: To the knights, it is agreed that they ſhall be choſen 
by common conſent of every count. 
84 | FIT s YT oe . en Addie 


e held one time or two | 


© After theſe three laws in Ed. III's time, we come to the 

« 1 Rich. II. p. 163, where the petition or demand for a 
«« yearly parliament is this: That a parliament may be 
« yearly bolden in convenient place, to redreſs delays in ſuits, 
< and to end ſuch caſes as the judges doubt of.” (2x) —— The 
c king's anſwer is: It ſhall be as it hath been uſed” 
It invariably appears, that our ancient parliaments conti- 
nued only for a fingle ſeſfion, and that every time a parliament 
met it was 'a new. one, although it were ſometimes twice, 
thrice, or even four times, in a year. The writs for calling 
theſe parliaments, with the returns upon them, are, I believe, 
reſerved to this day: but we are certain that they were in the 
ower in the reign, of Charles II. when Prynne gave a cata- 
logue of them. Aol | this collection the ſeries was entire, 
from the 3ꝗth of Edw. III. to che goth year, excepting only a 
deficiency of 3. In two of thoſe years by other teſtimonies it 
appears that parliaments were called, and it is probable in the 


third alſo. (22) And in the ſucceeding reign the ſeries of ori- 


ginal writs was alſo entire for eighteen years: beſides that, for 
other periods, the like teſtimony is produced. (23) But what 
ſhews that prorogations were then unknowr is, that, when in 
the ſixth year of Ed. III. he had occaſion to meet his parlia- 
ment three times, it was each time called by a new writ, and 
created by a new election, In like manner, two parliaments 
were called in his eleventh year, three in his twelfth, and even 
Four in his fourteenth. There appear alſo to have been tuo new 
arliaments in the ſeventh year of Rich. II. for, the immediate 
buſineſs upon which they met having been diſpatched, and the 
ſeſſon once determined, they preſently ceaſed,” ſays Prynne, 
«* to be knights, citizens, burgeſſes, barons, in any ſuccee- 
(21) Bragon ſays, of an ambignous or difficult cauſe, r-ſeFuetuy 
ad maguam curiam, it ſhall be referred to the ſupreme court, or high 
court of parliameht: bat, if parliaments ſit not frequently, and at 
a certainty, this is an appeal to a court that may give a very late 
redreſs indeed. Such a cauſe, in Charles the firſt's time, might 
have ſtood adjourned for twelve years. It is alſo remarkable, that 


Hen. VII. firſt omitted to eall a parliament one year, that his ſecond 


omiſſion was for zws years, (5 and 6,) the third was for three years, 
18, 9, 10, ) and he afterwards reigned. without a parliament for /x 
ears ſucceſſively, vix. from his twelfth to his nineteenth year. In 
ike manner Hen. VIII. governed at one tune for x years, (8,9, 
10, 11, 12, and 13,) and another time for fur years, (16, 17, 18, 
19, 20,) without any parliament 5 
(22) Sbarp's Declaration, 163, 164, ) 
4 3) Prynne, Brew. Parl. Red. p. 4, 104. Sbarp'r Declaration, 


wr. 


116 
viding parliaments, or councils, unlefs newly elected and re- 
4 — . — by the ow netu writs, as our law 
books aud experience reſolve.” (24 oO hag *? 
«Then. it- ſeems they did not underſtand the method of 
oragations, and it is unknown to me by what law it came 
If there be ſuch a law, I never minded it; for I am 
ſpeaking of the conſtitution, and not of . mrovations.” (25) 
. Parliaments by the conſtitution are net to be fale; as I have 
ſeen one in my time xetained about nineteen years with per+ 
+ fions, and another for fewer years with faces and turning out 
of © places e hut, if a parliament were corrupted. neither of 
theſe ways, yet a ſtanding parliament will always l 
and be like a country pond which is overgrown with duck's 
meat. (a)) Fs 80 nog 0 
The reaſons that moved our anceſtors to demand very fre- 
quent parliaments are ſelf. evident, and the ſame that move e- 
very prudent man to look very freguentiy into his own affairs. 
The honeſt lord - chancellor Forteſcue, having, in his dialogue 
with the: prince of Wales, ſpoken of the admirable conſtitution 
and laws of England, and then diſcourſing on. the frequency of 
patliaments, ſays: And, if theſe ſtatutes fall hort of their 
< : intended eſſicaey, though deviſed with ſuch great ſolemnity 
* and wiſdom of parliament, they may very quickly. be. reform+ 
e ed, but not without the aſſent of the commons and peers 
* of the realm, which was their ſouree ſrom the mann | 
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mes iſt part of @ Brief Regifter, 334. 4 Za. IV. f. 44 
cer, 9 34 Hex. VIII. c. 24. Sharp Declaration, 
125) By Blas- Law. Dictionary, printed in 1691, it appears, 
at the word prorogue, for ending a ſeſſion before a parliament was 
totally diſſolved, had “ mor been long in uſe ; for antiently that word 
and adiourn were uſed as ſynonima.” Mr. Ruff bead, in his pref. 
to the Stat. alſo ſays, ** heretofore adjouraments and prorogations 
* were conſidered as the ſame thing.” See p. xxiv. | 4 
Thus they occur in the time of Ed. IV. and the word prorogation 
is on the rolls of 8 Hen. VI. But lord Coke is careful to maintain, 
that prorogation, mean it what it may, muſt be by the power of the 
court Help although the king's 2 may be firlt ſignified; 
or, ſays he, * nothing is ſo agreeable to natural equity, as that 
every thing ſhould be diſſolved by the ſame binding power by 
* which it was bound.“ Bracten. Co. 5 
This does not much favour the unconſtitutional power of a parlia- 
ment's never aſſembling but at the will of the crown, and being 
again diſmiſſed the moment it hath aſſembled, if ſuch be the crown's 
good pleaſure. 5 | | 
(26) 5 nſon, p. 285. 
(27) C. 18. Johnſon, 278. 


( #9 ) 
And it was part of the conſtitution of theſeparliaments'to'be 
holden at a rerteinty, both in point of time and platr. For my 
author, after citing othet paſſages" from * 5 remarks : 
that, After all theſe laude and praiſes of Engliſh"laws, 


„ which the chancellor has ſtuck all over with ſtars quite 


through his book, and has made their perfection to center in 
E this, that they either are or ſoon may be the beſt in the 


world, becauſe; incaſe they 1 under any defect, that 


< fault may be immediately amended by a wiſe ſenate What 
* if that ſenate be no where to be found, or is at ns certainty? Tt 
& 1s then impoſſible to render the chancellor's Latin into En- 
„ glich.“ (28) And he very fagaciouſly urges : that, “ if we 
c are ata loſs or uncertainty about our parliaments, we are at 
« a loſs or uncertainty about #wo thirds of our | government,” 
which conſiſts of king, lords, and commons, and-ought to 
have its regular, periodical; and certain, ſeſſions, as well as 
occaſional meetings. a e FAG I; G3 46 
After many more arguments to demonſtrate that parliaments 
had their fred meetings, not at the will of the king to diſpenſe 
with, he takes notice of à letter from Ed. I. to the pope, 
which is in the elauſe- rollo, (29) wherein he excuſes himſelf, 
concerning the non · payment of the yearly tribute, on aceount 
of a diſtemper, which had been the cauſe why he had come 
to no reſolution in his Haſter parliament, but by common 
< advice be would give him an anſwer in his Michaelmas par- 
& liament.” (30) The letter was dated June 19. LO Bb” 
That this was the law we learn alſo from Hume,(31) who 
informs us, that our kings uſed to repeat their coronation 
oaths (an excellent practice towards preventing royal perjury) 
thrice a year, on aſſembling the ſtates at the three great feſtrvals. 
See alſo Ryffbead's Pret. to the Stat. ix. where it is ſaid to 
have'been 2 ordinance that the courts de more met at the 
three great feſtivals of Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chniſimas, and 
that theſe courts were calſed ealra wittenagemote, or meeting of 
all the wiſe men; and this is repreſented as different from the 
follmote, although the latter he allows was a yearly aſſem- 
„ bly of the people of all ranks, in the nature of an annual 
« parliament, where “ they conſulted for the common ſafety, 
6". about peace and war, and to promote the public good; whence 
it is moſt probable that it was the ſame with the ealra wittena- 
gemote. But the accounts differ; as Horne ſays this aſſembly, 
We RE | which 
(28) Johnſon, 279. Leg. Ri. wind. 185-189; where the ab- 
fardity of parliamentary firungs depending altogether on the will 
of the crown is expoſed. 1 ; 8 
(29) Anno 3 Ed. J. ing cedula. Prynne, 158. 
(3o) Johnſen, 283. (31) Hiſt. Engl. i. 329. 
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( 8 ) 
which he calls by the modern name of parliament, was to 
meet twice a year, or oftener if need be, and here it is ſaid 
to meet thrice at a certainty : yet nevertheleſs it is clear, from 
both accounts, that, whether all three of the meetings were 
certain, or two only certain, and the third as the king might 
ſee occaſion, there were meetings of parliament, as THE su- 
PREME COURT for redreſs of grievances, for amendment and ſup- 
ply of laws, fixed at a CERTAINTY, for times and place, by Law, 
and not depending altogether on the cRown.(32) Indeed 
there cannot be a clearer point than that it ought to be ſo; for 
the power of the ſubordinate courts only extends 0 do juſtice, 
whereas it is parliament alone that can redreſs grievances ariſing 
from a defect or deficiency in the ſtatutes, and it is a maxim, 
that Juſtice muſt not be denied nor DELAYED.” | 
And parliaments were not only to be thus ſummoned by new 
writs, and conſtituted by new elections, every time they met, 
and to aſſemble at a certainty as to time and place; but, ſays. 
an excellent writer, „It is a fundamental principle in our 
„ conſtitution, and was, until the reign of Hen. VI. the in- 
& variable practice of it, that the property of the people, not one 
c man excepted, could not be granted but by his own conſent, gi- 
« ven by himſelf, or his repreſentative choſen by himſelf, It 
« was upon this principle that, until that reign, every man in 
«© the kingdom gave his vote, or had a right to give his vote, 
6% for the election of repreſentatives on whom that power was 
« devolved. The 7th of Hen. IV. c. 15, made upon com- 
<< plaint of this right having been diſturbed, ordains that all 
<« the people ſhall elect indifferently. Their being reſidents in 
& the county is the only qualification required.” (33) | 
The words of the ſtatute are, that from hencetorth the e- 
c“ lections of ſuch knights be made in the form that follows: 
66 to wit, that, at the next county to be holden after the deli- 
<< very of the brizf( 34) of parliament, proclamation be made 
<« in full county of the day and place of the parliament; and 
that all thoſe that there be preſent, as well ſuterez,(35) duly 
4 „ ſummoned 
(32) Robertſon, in treating of the government of France, ſays, 
% A regulation of greater importance ſucceeded the inſtitution of 
5e baillis, The king's ſupreme court, or parliament, was rendered 
«« fixed as to the place, and conſtant as to the times of its meet- 
« ings.” See Hi. Ch. V. i. 372. And this, I think, was long 
before the parliament of France became a mere court of juſtice. 
(3 EL Appeal to the juſtice and intereſts of the people of Great- Britain, 
5. See Principle 51. 

(24) Tranſlated, in the Statute-books, aurit. 
(35) Tranſlated uitors; but it probably ought to have been 
written ſuretex; and then it would ſignify the /ureties, or manu- 

| captors, 


619) 


< ſummoned for this cauſe, as others, ſhall attend to the elec- 


<«< tion of their knights for the parliament, and then, in full 
< county, ſhall proceed to election freely and indifferently, not- 
&« withſtanding any requeſt or commandment to the contrary.” 

This act was confirmed and ſtrengthened by another in the e- 
leventh year of the ſame king,(36) in which it is ſtiled “ a 


_ © ſtatute for the preſervation of the liberties and franchiſes of the 


« election of the knights of ſhires uſed throughout the realm.” 
But above forty years earlier(37) this doctrine was aſſerted 
from the King's-bench, as the immemorial law of the land, by 
fir Robert Thorpe, who ſays : Although proclamation be not 
< made in the county, every one is bound to take notice of that 
«© which is done in parliament; for, as ſoon as the parliament hath 
concluded any thing, the Law intends that every per ſor hath 
< notice thereof, for the parliament repreſents the body of the 


„ WHOLE nation, and therefore it is not requiſite that any pro- 


c clamation be made.“ (38) 

After the hoſt of authorities which I have given for this 
doctrine in the foregoing chapter, (39) it may be ſuperfluous 
to cite others, therefore I will anly add the ſentiments of one 
learned man upon this point. EVYERTY ENGLISHMAN,” 
ſays ſir Thomas Smith, “ is intended to be preſent in parlia- 
« ment, either in perſon or by procuration and attorney, (40) of 
© what pre- eminence, ſtate, dignity, or quality, ſoever he 
be, from the prince to the LowEsT perſon of England; and 
* the conſent of the parliament is taken to be every man's 
% conſent.” | | 1 
Thus then it appears, that, beſides the wiſe and juſt provi- 
ſion for the certain ſittings of our ancient parliaments, it has 
been eſteemed to be the genuine doctrine of the conftitution, 
and was then the equitable and ſalutary practice of it, for every 
individual Engliſhman to vote, and for elections to be annual, or 
more frequent. Indeed no other mode, as I will now ſhew, 
could poſſibly have been juſt and conſonant to the rights of 
mankind; and, ſo far as we have departed from this line of 
rectitude, (and it is very far indeed,) ſo far are we really and 
a F : D 2 | truly 


captors, who were to be bound for the choſen perſon's attendance in 
parliament, 

(36) C. 1. (37) 39 Ea. III. 

(38) Ruff head*s pref. xviii. 

(39) See Prin, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, $5» 
56, 57, 58, 59. | | : 

(40) I never heard an attorney called the virtual repreſentative 
of any but the perſon or perſons who aQtually appointed him. It is 
a new doctrine, that the attorney of A ſhall diſpoſe of the property 
of B, becauſe A and B happen to reſide in She ſame county. | 


6 
truly ENSLAVED. I truſt that a demon/iretion of theſe truths 
will be found in the ſeveral propoſitions of the following 


| NE CE 1 ls 
DECLARATION of KIGHTS, 


Without the poſſeſſion of which no individual cas be a TREE MAN, 
no community @ FREE PEOPLE. | 


It is declared: Firſt, That, by the Engliſh conſtitution, 
the goverment of this realm, and the making of Jaws for the 
ſame, ought to be lodged in the hands of king, lords of parlia- 
ment, and repreſentatives of the whale body of the freemen of 
this realm. (41) 3 1 

Secondly, That every ſulject in this realm (infants, inſane 
petſons, and criminals, excepted) is, of common right, and 
by the laws of God, à freeman, and entitled to the full enjoy- 
ment of /iberty, | | 

Thirdly, That liberty, or freedom, conſiſts in having an 
attual ſhare, either in the legiflation itſelf, or in the appoint- 
ing of thoſe who are to frame the Iaws, and be the guardians of 
every man's peace, property, liberty, and life. 

Fourthly, That they, who have xo vote in the electing of 
repreſentatives in parliament, are nat freemen, but are truly 
and really ſlaves to the repreſentatives of thoſe who have votes: 
for to be enſlaved is to have no will of our own in the choice of 
law-makers, but to be governed by rulers whom other men have 

et over us. 5 
J Fifthly, That a very great majority of the commons of this 
realm, being debarred from their privilege of voting for repre- 
ſentatives in parliament, which was a facred inheritance en- 
Joyed by their forefathers, are conſequently in a ſtate of actual 

avery, and of no more account, in what relates to the go- 
vernment of the community in which they live, than be cattle 

| L 1. 

(41) By the word repręſentati vet, I by no means intend to deny 
or derogate from the right of he commons at large; for, that the 
power originally reſides in them is implied in the very word itſebf, 
which in law ſignifies ſervants, deputies, proxies, or attorneys, whoſe 
authority is ſolely derived from their principals, employers, or maſters ; 
and therefore every law, made with the concurrence of theſe proxie:, 
is underſtood to be made by the principals themſelves, according to 
that maxim, Qui facit per alium, facit per ſe.” And it is againſt 
the principles of law and reaſon that the power given to an a7torn:y 
ſhould be revokable by any but thoſe who conferred it; as well as 
that the mafers ſhould not have power to diſmiſs their own ferwaxts 
when found unfaichful to their truſt. | 
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in the fields, or the fhiep in the fold, which cannot ſay, * Why 


care we 15 and ſold ? why are we yoked ? why are we 


© fleeced and led to the ſlaughter ? 


Sixthly, That the conſtitution and the common law of the 
land both expreſsly declare, that “ law, to bind all, muff be af= 


4 ſented to by all;”” and that n man owes obedience to laws to which 


&« he is not ina capacity to give aſſent, either in perſon or by bis re. 


* oc rag | | 
eventhly, That none can be virtually repreſented who are 

not elefors : for the repreſentation in parliament, which is aſ- 

forded by any particular member, can only extend to his con- 


ſtituents, or that body of electors who ſent him to parliament z; 


amongſt whom, thofe who voted for the member have a ow 
repreſentation, and thoſe who voted agarn/? him, or omitted to 
give any vote, have a virtual repreſentation, inaſmuch as they 
are ſtill members of that body of ELECTORs which he repreſents. 

Eighthly, That it is the language of nature and common 
ſenſe, that all, without exception, are capable of feeling happimeſs 
or miſery accordingly as they are well or ill governed, and that 
the poor man hath an equal right, but far more need, to appoint a 
guardian to protect him, than the rich one.(42) 

Ninthly, That it is the right of the commons of this realm 
to elect a new houſe of commons once, at leaft, in every year, 
according to the unalterable principles of our free conſtitution, 
and to the ancient laws of the land: becauſe, whenever a par- 


liament continues in being for à longer term, very great num 


bers of the commons, who have arrived at the years of man- 
hood (43) ſince the laſt election, and therefore have an indiſpu- 
table right to be repreſented in the houſe of commons, are then 
unjuſtly deprived of that right. 

| Tenthly, 


(42) The rich man can hire lawyers and an armed train to defend 
his rights and property; while the poor man 1 almoſt ſolely 
on the parity and /e/low-/reling of legiſlation; ſo that he, who robs 
him of his legiſlative rights, makes him poor indeed! See Leg. Ri. 
wind. 29-41 inclu. FEES 

(43) ** And thus the conſent of free men, born under govern. 
« ment, which only makes them members of it, being given ſepa- 
« rately in their turns, as each comes to be of age, and not in a mul. 
ce titude together, people take no notice of it; and, thinking it 
„ not done at all, or not neceſſary, conclude they are naturally 
c fſubjects as they are men, c. Locke on Civ. Gov. b. ii. 5 117. 


But Ho is their conſent given as they come of age, if they be al- 
lowed no voice wherewith they can expreſs that conſent ? 


«© The law of England will not endure an abſurdity.” Prin. 10. 

«© Juſtice muſt be denied to no man.” Ditto 33. 

* Law will rather ſuffer things againit its own principles, than 
de that a man ſhall be without a remedy,” Dito 16. 


44 
Tenthly, That it is the clear right of the ſaid commons te 
have their houſe of repreſentatives guarded, by wholeſome laws, 
againſt bribery and corruption of every kind and degree, and 
apainſt the ſmalleft conceivable dependence upon, or undue influence 
from, either of the other two branches of the legiſlature, | 
Eleventhly, That it is alſo their right to have the elections 
of repreſentatives ſo regulated, as effectually to ſecure every e- 
lector from the horrible oppreſſion of being compelled through 
7, and to guard him allo, as far as may be, from the ſhock- 
ing temptation of being induced, through mercenary motives, to 
vote contrary to his judgement and his conſcience; by which he 
who yields to them is made an inſtrument of tyranny or of 
faction, as well as an enemy to his country and his own 
foul. ED 
And, Twelfthly, That, as parliaments are for the ſpeedy re- 
dreſs of public grievances, (44) for correcting the defects in 
the laws that exiſt, for ſupplying their deficiencies by new 
ones, and for the vigilant e and conſtant weal of the 
realm, there ought not to exiſt a power in any one, no, not in 
the king himſelf, whereby, at his ſole will, he may defeat all 
thoſe ends, and prevent a parliament from fitting but when, 
and ſo long as, he pleaſes: but the high court of parliament 
aught, by Jaw, regularly to aſſemble at an appointed time and 
lace, and fit, at a certainty, a convenient time for the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs and the due ordering of the weighty affairs of 


the ſtate. (45) - | 


* 


„ Now 


' (44) The preface to the Statutes of the 5th of Hen. IV. begins 
thus: For to remedy and redreſs divers miſchiefs, damages, and 
«< grievances.” That to the Statutes in 36 Ed. III. thus: © To the 
«© honour and pleaſure of God, and amendment of the outrageous 
«© grievances and oppreſſions done to the people.“ In cap. x. of the 
ſame year, it forms the preamble: For maintenance of the ſaid 
5 articles and ſtatutes, and redreſs of divers miſchiefs and grievan- 
«« ces which daily happen, a parliament,” &c. And, in Alfred. 
famous. ordinance, the reaſon is not only expreſſed of receiving 
«« right,” as to grieyances already endured, but for prevention alſo, 
«« for the guidance of God's people“ — ** how they ſhall keep 
ce themſelves from ſin,” &c. The antient law-books abound with 
ſimilar proofs : but the thing in its own nature is ſo evident, that it 
ſtands 1n no need of any other authority than our own common 
ſenſe. | 
(45) And ſo it was with our ancient parliaments, whoſe ſeſſions, 
like thoſe of the cortes of Arragon, [ Robertſon's Hiſt, Chas V. i. 18:, 


id, 
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RR 


„ 

Now the NATURAL EQUALITY of mankind, or, in tle 
words of fir T. Smith, of ** Engliſhmen, from the prince to 
<< the loweſt perſon of England,” beſides its immoveable foun- 
dation on the principles of the law of nature, is ſupported in 
the fulleſt manner, and to the utmoſt extent, by the whole te- 
nor of holy writ. As a perpetual declaration and memorial of this 
equality, which it was eaſy to foreſee human wealth and pride in 
proceſs of time would bring into queſtion, Moſes ordained, in the 


commonwealth of Iſrael, that, in preſenting the offerings of all the 


people to the ſanctuary, the rich ſhall not give more, and 
<< the poor ſhall not give leſs, than half a ſhekel.“ (46) 
There is no reconciling this to reaſon or juſtice on any other 
principle than that of aſſerting the equality of all men, and the 
common dignity of human nature, whether a man have forty 
pence or forty thouſand pounds a year. In the election of 
their king, * all the people” (47) gave their voice; in the ac- 
ceptance of the law, all the people” (48) gave their aſſent. 
And the common right of the poor is very affectingly pleaded for 
by St. James, (49) who ſays, Hearken, my beloved bre- 
« thren, hath not God choſen the poor of this world, rich in 
« faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promiſed to 
«© them that love him? But ye have deſpiſed the poor. But, if 
cc ye have reſpect to perſons, ye commit ſin. And he tells them 


they have not the faith of our Lord if, in their aſſemblies, they 


reſpect a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, more than 

« ga poor man in vile raiment.” But the equality and dignity 
of human nature in all men, whether rich or poor, is placed in 
the higheſt point of view by St. Paul, (50) when he reprehends 
the Corinthian believers for their litigations one with another in 
the courts of law where unbelievers preſided ; and, as an argu- 
ment of the competency of all men to judge for themſelves, he al- 
ludes to that elevation in the kingdom of heaven which is pro- 
miſed to every man who ſhall be virtuous, or, in the language 
of that time, a ſaint. ** Do ye not know,” ſays he, that 
ce the ſaints ſhall judge the world? And, if the world ſhall 


& be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the ſmalleſt mat- 
| 66: ters? 


75. ii. 240.] were uſually for!y days, and the members had their ſta. 
ted wages accordingly. [Jolaſon, 285. Knyghton, 2682.] If 
the public buſineſs did not find them employment for ſo long a 
time, they were not d:/o/ved until all perſons, having application 
to make for redreſs of grievances or other ſufficient cauſe, had notice 
By public proclamation to attend. ¶ Jobnſen, 274.] But, on the ſub- 
ject of difs/ution, more hereafter. . : 

(46) Leg. Ri. vin. 198. The ſcripture reference is loſt, 

(47) Ex. xix. 8. Joſh. xxiv. 1, 16, (48) Ex. xxiv. 3. 


(45) Ep. ii. 5. (50) 1 Cor. vi. 
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1333 ( 24 )) 
* ters? Know ye not that ye ſhall judge angels? How 
* much more things that pertain to this life? (51) If, after 
ſueh authorities, ſuch manifeſtations of truth, as theſe, any 
Chriſtian, through thoſe prejudices. which are the effects of 
long babits of injuſtice and oppreſſion, and teach us to le 
$6: the hann, ſhall ſtill think it right to exclude that part of the 
commonalty, conſiſting of zrade/men, artificors, and labourers, 


or any of them, from voting in elections of members to ſerve in 


liament, I muſt ſincerely lament ſuch a perſuaſion as a miſ- 
tune both to himſelf and his country. And if any man, 
(not having given himſelf the trouble to — whether or 
not the ſcripture be an authority, but who neyertheleſs is a 


_ friend to the rights of mankind,) upon grounds of mere pru- 


dence, policy, or expediency, ſhall think it adviſeable to go againſt 
the whole current of our conſtitutional. and law — ay b 
which it is /e/f-evident that every man, as being a MAN, creat 
FREE, born to FREEDOM, and, without it, a THING, a SLAVE, 
a BEAST, and ſhall contend for drawing a line of excluſion at 
freeholders of forty pounds a year, or forty billings a year, or 
houſeholders, or pat-boilers, ſo that all who are below that line 


| ſhall not have a vote in the election of a legiſlative r 


which is tak ing from a citizen the power even of ſelf. preſerva- 
tion, — ſuch a man, I venture to ſay, is bolder than he who 


 wreltled with the angel, for he wreſtles with God himſelf, who 


eſtabliſhed thoſe principles in the eternal laws of nature, never 
to be violated by any of his creatures. And, alas | the expe- 
diency of ſuch an excluſion is as ſhort-ſighted as the injuſtice of 
it is palpable |! 3 
We take the ſad ects of our own deviations and corruptions as 
dur guides, inſtead of returning to the fountain-head of the con- 
ſtitution, to find the true path of freedom, peace, order, virtue, 
and happineſs. We take our ideas of the expediency of the pro- 
ed excluſions from defects in the character of the lower claſs, - 
which, ſo far as they exiſt, that very excluſion has produced; we lee 
thoſe defects with eagle's eyes, while we are blind to our on; 
we fondly think poor men of no value, becauſe we have been 
accuſtomed uncharitably to overvalue ourſelves and to under- 
value them, and for a long time have taken upon us to deny 
them that privilege. which diſtinguiſhes a man from a horſe; 
we erroneouſly imagine, that reſtoring all men to their rights 
would increaſe thoſe election evils, which have been owing 
to our violating theſe rights, and to no other cauſe. We will 
not confide in nature and in God, who tell us, that the ſafety, 


the peace, the good order, the freedom, and the virtue, of a 
- 5 ſtate 


: (Ii) See Prin. 6. 9. Leg. Ri. wind. 41. Legal Means of political 
eformation, 30. : | 


„ 

ſtate can only be ſecured by jusTICE ro ALL; but we will 
vainly imagine ourſelves wiſer than God, and, for his fage 
conſideration of prudence, for that admirable reaſon of policy, 
and other neceſfary maxim of expediency, will perſuade our- 
ſelves that it will be good for the ſtate to hold faſt a certain por- 
tion of injuſtice, to deny to ſome deſcriptions of men at leaſt the 
rights of nature, and to blend our freedom with ſome degree of 
ſlavery. Fatal error! lamentable, unworthy, prejudice ! 

The experience of all ſubſequent ages has verified the maxim 
of Hamer, who ſays, 
66 12 fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Made man a ſlave took half his worth away.” 


While, on the contrary, it is the very praiſe of emancipation, 


that, cheering the depreſſed heart by imparting the valuable 
privileges of a citizen, and enobling the depraved mind by 
paying it reſpe& and teaching it to know its own value, it emi- 
nently promotes virtue, and an orderly, decent, conduct in 
the humbleſt orders of the community ; whereby it renders to 
the commonwealth a benefit, which wiſe men know to be of in- 
finitely more value than mines of gold, and far more operative 
towards public peace and ſafety than armies of men who never 
taſted of true liberty, or volumes of ſtatutes for foreing men to 


contribute to the good of the ſtate, (52) in which they have no 


common intereſt, but, by the injuſtice of its laws, are made 
aliens and ftrangers (53) in their own country. 

The dependence of all magiſtracy upon the voice and elec- 
tion of the PEOPLE was alſo eſtabliſhed amongſt the Iſraelites z 


and the inſufficiency of oxꝝE (although Moſes himſelf) to go- 


vern the nation properly was acknowledged ; as appears by the 
narrative of the inſtitution. $** And Moſes? father-in-law ſaid 
% unto him, the thing that thou doeſt 7s not good, Thou 
< wilt ſurely wear away, both thou and this people that is 
e with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee ; thou art not 
& able to perform it ALONE.” (54) — © And Moſes ſpake unto 
© them, at that time, ſaying, Chooſe ye to yourſelves wiſe men 
c and underſtanding, and Anon among your tribes, and 1 will 
© make them rulers over 1 55) 4 

| | ut 


(52) See Leg. Ri. wind. 36, 39. 

(53) * He is a ciriz EN, not who barely inhabits a place, for 
re that is the condition of /aves ; nor who is under the protection of 
«« the Jaaus of the ftate, for that belongs even to frangers who ſo- 
*© Journ there; but he who hath a part in the LSISLATIVE, the 
«© judicial, the executive, authority.” Vide Ariftoile*s Polit, b. iii. 
The Elements, 243. 

84) Ex. xviii. 17, 18, 

650 Deut. i. 13. 
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( 26 ) 
But what is moſt to our purpoſe is, that even the gaverns 
ment of God, the 1ll-perfedt, e. Bt creator of his ſub» 
jects, the Iſraelites, was wholly founded in their aſſent, and e- 
ven their free election of him to be their king. I do not mean iq 
a ſpiritual ſenſe, where alſo it holds good in ſome ſort, but J 
mean their temporal king, when they were to agree upon the 
form of their political or civil government, and the choice of a 
temporal firſt-magiſtrate, for their protection, ſecurity, and 
happineſs, in the country of Paleſtine. Ye have ſeen,” ſaith 
the Lord, "m_ I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bars 
„ you upon eagles wings, and brought you unto myſelf, 
be 1 037 ea if ye 0111 obey my 3 meow 
<< my covenant, then ye ſhall be a peculiar treaſure unto me a- 
c pboye all people: for all the earth is mine. And ye ſhall be 
% unto me a kingdom,” SMG. And all the people anſwered 

„together, and ſaid, All that the Lord hath ſpoken we will 
& do. (56) „And he took the book of the covenant, and 
5c read in the audience of the people: and they ſaid, All that the 
“ Lord hath ſaid will we do, and be obedient,” The renewal 
ef the covenant, or, in modern language, the compa, between 
God and his people, by Joſhua, is no leſs remarkable. And 
4e 5 57) gathered all the tribes of Iſrael,” Sc. And Jo- 
e ſhua ſaid unto all the peoples” Fc. And if,” ſays he, 
vo it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, chooſe ye this day 
$6 whom ye will ſerve ; whether the gods which your fathers ſer- 
< ved, that were on the other {ide of the flood, or the god of 
„% the Amorites, in whoſe land ye dwell ; but, as for me and 
« my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. And the people an- 
< ſwered and ſaid, God forbid that we ſhould forſake the 
£6 Lord,” &c. — © therefore will we alſo ſerve the Lord, for he is 
% our God. And Joſhua ſaid unto the people, ye cannot 
<< ſerve the Lord, for he is an holy God,” H. © And the 
<< people ſaid unto Joſhua : Nay ; but we will ſerve the Lord. 
And Joſhua ſaid unto the people, ye are witneſſes againſt 

c yourſelves, that ye have choſen you the Lord to ſerve him, 
F: And they ſaid, We are witneſſes.” And the people ſaid 
„ unto Joſhua, the Lord our God will we ſerve, and his voice 
<6 will we obey. So Joſhaa made a covenant with the people that 
* day, Sc. If the arbitrary will of any ruler could be a fit 
and proper meaſure of obedience in ſubjects, ſurely the will of 
God, which is unerring and accompanied by every good and 
perfect attribute, muſt bo ſo; and, if it were right that any 
part of mankind, any individual ſhould be excluded from aſ- 
ſenting to the laws under which he is to live, ſurely it might 
have been when God himſelf was the lawgiver; but, it ſhould 
| ſcem, 


(56) Ex. xix. 4, 5, 6, 8. (57) Chap. xxiv. 


feem, that, as rational beings and free agents which he had beeri 
3 to create us, to eſtabliſh his authority over us on the 
aſis of every man's voluntary aſſent was the only means of recon- 
ciling to our reaſon the ju/tice and benevolent deſigus of his go=' 
vernment. | | | | 
Gop was indeed a patriot king, and Moſes and Joſbua wiſe 


and patriot miniſters! God, as an example to all other kings, 


inſiſts upon the people's exerciſing their right of <ho9/mg their 
firſt magiſtrate and of aſſenting to the laws under which they 
were to live: he will neither take upon him, nor retain, the 
government on any other terms: and his faithful miniſters 
knew that his prerogative was at the bigheft when his people were 
mojr jree: x | 

* God would not take upon him the civil government 
of their ſtate until the people had elected him, and, by their 
voluntary aſſent, had joined in enacting the laws of the com- 
munity ; ſo neither would he retain the government any lon- 
ger than it was with their free conſent. Their acceptance 
of the covenant, by which he bound himſelf to govern according to 
the latus which Moſes had preſented'them, was the only condi- 
tion upon which he would be their king: ſo that, when they 
grew corrupt, ſervile, and idolatrous, and hankered after 4 
mortal king, that might ſerve their groſs minds as à viſible idol 
to kneel down to, God was ſo far from coercing them into 
obedience to his authority againſt their will, that he imme 
diately refigned the temporal ſcepter at their firſt requeſt. 
* Now make us,” ſay they to Samuel, a king to judge us, 
de like all the” ſidolatrous] © nations. But the thing diſ- 
ce pleaſed Samuel, when they ſaid: Give us a king to judge 
&« us. And Samuel prayed unto the Lord. And the Lord 


© ſaid unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people in all 
c that they ſay unto thee; for they have not rejected thee, 


ac but they have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign over them.“ 
Samuel, then, by the direction of God, foretold them what 
c would be the manner of an earthly king; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the picture was a ſtrong portrait of tyranny, and was 
followed by this ferious warning, Ye ſhall cry out in that 
& day becauſe of your king,” yet“ nevertheleſs the people 
<« refufed to obey the voice of Samuel, and they ſaid, nay, 
te but we will have a king over us, &c,” © And the Lord ſaid 
ce unto Samuel, hearken unto their voice, and make them a 
% king.” (58) | | 

E 2 Thus, 


(58) 1 Sam. 5, 6, 7, 11, 18, 19, 22. Theſe ſtupid Iſraelites 
aboliſh the Amited monarchy of God, the righteous and the merci- 
ful, and on him, who had been ſeeking aſſes, they confer ab/olute 

| | dominion z 


=” 

Thus, then, it is eſtabliſhed, beyond all contradiction, that 
« law, to bind all, muſt be aſſented to by all.“ Prin. 48. 
Or, in other words, that, of right, every man ought to be 
«© his own legiſlator.” (59) a + molt 
No ſuch thing, ſays an Engliſh act of parliament : for, if a 
man have not forty ſhillings a year freehold he ſball not be his own 
legiſlator, and he ſhall be bound by ſtatutes, to which he is fo 
far from aſſenting, that he execrates them; and he ſhall be 
taxed to the quick, although he never had, nor ever ſhall have, 
a repreſentative, — What are we to ſay this ? — Well ; let the 
act of parliament itſelf reſt awhile. Suffice it at preſent. to ob- 
ſerve, that it has been from the operation of this ſtatute, and 
from no other cauſe, that we have been miſled fo far from truth 
and juſtice as to imagine, that it was property alone which con- 
ferred upon any one a capacity of being repreſented. Had the 
ſame ſtatute enacted, that none who poſſeſſed leſs than a forty- 
ſhilling freehold ſhould be capable, like the ſlaves in the Weſt 
Indies, of giving evidence in a court of juſtice, 'I-ſuppoſe, by 
the ſame rule, we ſhould have concluded, that a man who 
was no forty-ſhilling freeholder could not be an honeſt man, 
Although a man's property is a fit object of attention to his re- 
preſentative, it by no means conſtitutes his right to have that 
repreſentative, That right is inherent in him as a rational 
being endued with e will, capable of happineſs and miſery, 
anſwerable to his Creator and his fellow-creatures as a moral 
agent, and therefore neceſſarily created free. DLL 

& Commerce and property,” ſays Beccaria, are not the end 
& of the ſocial compact, but the means of obtaining that end: 
ſo that, by making repreſentation wholly dependent on property, 
« we make, according to him, the end ſubſervient to the 
<< means; a paralogiſm in all ſcience, and particularly in all 
„ a 1198 | 
Taxation and repreſentation ought undoubtedly to be inſepara- 
ble; but then this is only @ branch of the general maxim, only a 
partial application of the univerſal principle, which, confidering 
liberty as the end of the ſocial compact, decides, that /aw, to 
< bind all, muſt be aſſented to by ALL.“ But, even upon 
the partial, the narrow, ground of property and taxation, it is 
elſewhere abundantly proved, that every man in the commu- 
nity has a right to be repreſented in the legiſlature. (60) I 
will now only put two plain queſtions to the common ſenſe 
of my country. Have the one million two hundred and eighty-ſix 
; b 36072 thou ſand 
dominion ; for they made not one ſtipulation for the controul of his 
arbitrary will; and then the fools ** ſhouted, and ſaid, God ſave 
„the king.” 1 Sam. x. 24. | 


: (59). Blackfont"s Com. i. 158, (60) Leg. Ri. vin. 28-2 2. 


ö 


thouſand men, who are now deprived of their legiflative rights, 
together with their wives and children, their mothers, aunts, 
filters, and female couſins, no property worth their care? Do 
the ſaid one million two hundred and eigbty-ſix thouſand men, and 
their ſaid wives and children, mothers, aunts, liffers, and fe- 
male couſins, pay no taxes? Their property may poſſibly be 
inferior to that of the minor number, amongſt whom are all the 
perſons of landed eſtates ; but to an immenſe amount is funded 
and commercial property poſſeſſed by thoſe who have neither a 
freehold nor a vote in any corporation. In London, (61) vo- 
ting is confined to the very; in Briſfol, Liverpool, Norwich, 
c. to the corporation; and in Birmingham, Sheffield, Mancheſter, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Huddersfield, Barnſley, Bradford, 
Rotherham, & +. the very repoſitories of wealth, THERE is N 
REPRESENTATION AT ALL, 3 RE 
Beſides, I ' preſume that the excluded perſons abovemen- 
tioned are conſumers of taxable articles; and, if ſo, they are the 
perſons who actually pay the taxes, although others might have 
firſt depoſited the money, and they are taxed without being re- 
Preſented, which is injuſtice, and contrary to maxims without 
end: nay, as conſumption is the meaſure of taxation, it is evi- 
dent that the proportion of the taxes paid by them muſt be 
nearly the ſame as the proportion between their reſpective 
numbers, and therefore that they muſt contribute towards the 
ſupport of government about ſix ſhillings in ſeven, or eighteen 
ſhillings in every guinea: and yet, I ſay, they are not e 
In The legiflative Rights of the Commonalty vindicated, tlie in- 
Juſtice and abſurdity of this doctrine is largely treated of; and it 
is ſaid, We might as well make the poſſeſſion of forty ſhil- 
e lings a year the prof of a man's being rational as of his being 
& free: there is juſt as much ſenſe in one as in the other.” (62) 
I ſhall conclude this chapter with obſerving, that, with re- 
gard to the RIGHTS OF FREEDOM, the laws, precedents, and. 
uſages, of antiquity, as foundations, are'in themſelves not worth 
a ſtraw ; and that I have introduced them only by way of ſatis- 
fying weak minds, which doubt whether or not they have a 
right to wear their noſes without having a royal grant or char- 
ter for it, or ſome poſitive law in the Statute-book. To be a 
MAN is, at all times and in all countries, a title to LIBERTY ; 
and he who doth-not aſſert it deſerves not the name of a MAN! 


(61) A freehold eſtate of a thouſand pounds a year, or ten times 
as much, ix London, does not entitle the poſſeſſor to vote in that 
city, except he be of the /ivery, neither does it give him a vote in 
Middleſex. 5 

(62) P. 25 to 54. 


CHAPTER 


TT 


CHAPTER III. 


Phe firſt innovation again/? the RIGHT of a-complete.repreſentation- 
of the commons in parliament ; and the ſubſequent innovations as 
gainſt the conſtitutional duration parizaments. N 7 


As it was the conſtitution. of the high court of parliament 
that, aſſembling of its own authority, its regular an- 
niver /ary ſeſſions ſhould be holden in London, it is probable that ſo 
it would have continued, without interruption, had it not been 
for the frequent wars in tlie heart of the kingdom, which ſome- 
times made it impracticable. Alfred, who experienced ſo 
much of war in his time, is careful to ſtate in the ordinance 
itſelf, which was made to perpetuate this uſage, that it ſhall 
be ſo only © in time of peace; for, in time of war, it was to 
meet where it could. When the Danes got poſſeſſion of Lon- 
don, the parliament was then, neceſſarily, aſſembled elſewhere 
by ſummons from the king; from whence, it ſhould ſeem, ori- 
ginated the practice of the crown to call the parliament, and to 
aſſume the ſole power of judging when and whither it ſhould: be 
called. In proceſs of time this was challenged as a prerogative 
of the crown, and hath been acquieſced in, notwithſtanding 
it. is utterly irreconcileable with the idea of the ſupreme court 
of the kingdom and an independent legiſlature. In fact, its 
ill effects were very early felt; and it is complained of by the 
learned and upright Horne, (63) in the time of Eduard I, 
whofe words are, The ſecond abuſion of the law is, that, 
« whereas parliaments ought zo convene (64) for the ſalvation 
© of the ſouls of treſpaſſers, and this at London, and two times* 
« in the year, now-a-days they meet but ſeldom, and at the 
« will of the king, for aids and gathering of treaſure,” c. fo 
that it is plain this pretended prerogative, of calling parlia- 
ments at the will of the king, is no better than an uſurpation, 
as is the pretended prerogative alſo of diflolving them in the 
ſame arbitrary way. But, notwithſtanding this abuſe, by which 
our ancient kings neglected very frequently to call parliaments 
according to law; notwithſtanding the revolution. (by which 
the Norman baſtard obtained the crown) did, for a while, 
greatly ſuſpend the efficacy of the law; yet the law itſelf, fo far 
as related to the legiſlative rights, or, in other words, the free- 
dom of the commons to a repreſentation of all,. in annual parlia- 
1 "Is Gy bart ments, 
(63) Mirror of Juſt. 282. Fohnſon, 274, 281. 
(64) J. e. To meet of its own authority, as fixed by law; for he 
does not ſay, ** ought to be convened.” 


ca. 


Wh % 


CY 


ments, continued in uninterrupted exiſtence for about nine 


hundred years ſubſequent to the æra up to which we have traced 
the ſitting of an Engliſh parliament; (65) and thoſe two rights 
were particularly recognized; the former by Henry IV. and 
the latter by Edward I. and III. During this long period, our 


fiatutes and ordinances ſpoke no other language than what was 


perfectly conſonant with the principles and maxims laid down 
in chapter J. But, ever ſince that period, which terminates in 
the very year that Henry VI. at eight years of age, was crown= 
ed king of France at Paris, they have been ſadly at variance 
with thoſe principles. | | 
It was in this eighth year of that weak and infant king that 
the firſt innovation was made, whereby the legiſlative rights of 
the poor man were totally taken away, (66) and the preſent ine- 


quality and inſufficiency of repreſentation was introduced. 


was then enacted, that none but ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings 


| 22 freehold ſhould vote in county elections; (67) cutting 


„ at one ſtroke, from the community of free men, about 
nineteen in twenty, as I ſhould conceive, of the people of 
England, (68) who thereby fell under another deſcription, 
which has been applicable to all thoſe in the ſame predicament 
ever ſince. | | 

In the cities and towns, where they elected ſeparately from 


the counties, the repreſentation, by degrees, degenerated into 


a ſimilar inequality; and all the unjuſt, abſurd, monſtrous, 
cuſtoms, which now diſtinguiſh who ſhall, and who ſhall not, 
vote, or, to uſe the very words in uſe, who are free, and who 
are not free, were at length eſtabliſhed, to the diſgrace of the juſ- 
tice and the common ſenſe of the nation, Their origin, the 
prerogative of the crown, is only the worſt foundation they could 
have had: for the crown to grant its charter to enable any of the 
commons to have repreſentatives is ridiculous; and, by ſuch 
charter, to put them in poſſeſſion of five hundred or a thouſand 
times their due proportion of repreſentation, (69) is unqualified 
| 5 deſpotiſm. 
(65) * Hence it indiſputably appears, that parliaments, or ge- 
* neral councils, are coeval with the kingdom itſelf.” Blachſtone 
om. i. 149. 5 fe 
5 (66) « Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
& write grievouſneſs which they have preſcribed ! To turn away 
< the needy from judgement, and to take away the right from the 
* poor of my people.” J/aiah x. 1, 2. | 
(67) 8 H. VI. c. 7. | — 
(68) The excluſion muſt have been of a far greater proportion 
than at preſent, becauſe 40s. per annum was then equivalent to 
about 201. a 
(69) Bramber has 390 times its due proportion, and Old Sarum 
above 2000 times whac it has a right to. Leg. Ri. vin. 100, 120. 


. *( 32 23 
deſpotiſm. The act would be iniquity and abſurdity itſelf, 
contradiction to every fundamental right, and a violation of the 
frft and mot eſſential principle of the conftitution : ſo that every 
royal charter, ſo far as it violates theſe rights and principles, is, 
in law, no better than wafte paper. fs 2h th 

I will now endeavour to trace the farther infractions. of juſ- 
tice and policy, by which the rights we are treating of have 
been progreſſively reduced and melted away, until there re- 
maineth in them no ſubſtantial exiſtence at all, but all is emp- 
ty ſhadow and femblance; and what is called ozr repreſentation 
is become a repreſentation of others, and our bane. 5 

The above-mentioned act, which I ſhall call he Ratute of 
disfranchifement, (and a more odious appellation I cannot give 
it,) was not only confirmed in the 10th year of the ſaid Hen- 
ry,(70) but the principle was ſtill more narrowed, by its bein 
now required, that the freehold ſhould lie“ within the ſame 
* county where any ſuch chooſers will meddle of any fuch elec- 
e tions. Notwithſtanding the facility with which the disfran= 
chiſement was effected, it ſhould ſeem that it cauſed diſcon- 
tents, and that the guilty members could not go to this gar- 
bled parliament without being inſulted and aſſaulted by the in- 
jured people, for, in the very next year, we find a ſtatute (71) 
for the ** puniſhment of thoſe that make aſſault upon any that 
«© come te the parliament,” with “ double damages,” fine 
* and ranſom, at the king's will,” &c. | 

But the pernicious effects of the ſtatute of disfranchiſement, 
which, by reducing the number of electors to almoſt nothing, 
had opened the door to influence, intimidation, and bribery, till 
then unknown, became more viſible in the 23d year of the ſame 
reign, when another ſtatute was paſſed touching elections, in 
which are theſe woras, ** by force of which ſtatutes, (1 H. V. 
c. 1. and 8 H. VI. c. 7.) elections of knights to come to 
<« the parliaments ſometimes have been duly nds, and lawfully 
& returned, until now of late, that divers ſheriffs of the coun- 
< ties of the realm of England, for their ſingular avail and lucre, 
© have not made due elections of the knights, nor in convenient 
<< time, nor good men and true returned, and ſometimes no return, 
&c. and then follows a long ſtring of regulations and penal 
clauſes. 8 8 

Again, in the 39th year of this reign, it is enacted, that 

the whole © parliament of the preceding year ſhall be repealed ; 
« and all acts, ſtatutes, and ordinances, made by the autho- 
“ rity of the ſame parliament, ſhall be reverſed, becauſe the 
« parliament was unlawfully ſummoned and holden, and the knights 


bund. 


Q( 33) 
© and burgeſſes not duly choſen,” We hear of no ſuch things 


' before the accurſed ſtatute of disfranchiſement. 


| It is well known that Charles I, finding his parliament. 4 
check upon his arbitrary diſpoſition, attempted to govern with- 
out any, and that, from the 3d to the 16th year of his reign, 
no parliament ſat. In the ſaid 16th year was paſſed An act 
s for the preventing of inconveniences, happening by the 
„long intermiflion of parliaments z” (72) and alſo © An 
d act to prevent inconveniences by the untimely adjournment 
« of parliaments; (73) than which ſurely nothing could be 
more reaſonable ; and yet, after Charles II. was firmly ſeated on 
the throne, and had got a parliament to his own liking, it 
was enaQted, that the ſaid “ act for preventing of inconveni- 
* ences, happening by the long intermiſſion of parliaments, 
% (74) 1s in derogation of his majeſty's juſt rights and prerogativeg 
& znherent to the imperial crown of this realm, for the calling and 
& afſembling of parliaments,” &c. and the whole of the ſaid act 
% repealed, annulled, and utterly made void.“ (75) Theſe 
might be the ideas of an Engliſh king, who was mean enough 


to be the penſioner of France, and whoſe character was a com- 


pound of profligacy and tyranny; but other ſentiments had in- 
ſpired an Edward and an Alfred. How ſervile, how unworthy 
of the lips of men, are the words of the laſt clauſe in this at F 
« And 1 by the ancient laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
&« made in the reign of king Ed. III. parliaments are to be held 
very often, your majeſty's humble and loyal ſubjects moft hum- 
« Bly do beſeech your mqſt excellent majeſty, that, hereafter, the 
fitting and holding of parliaments ſhall not be intermitted or 
« diſcontinued above three years at the moſt,” &c, What an 
appeal, to the proceedings of their virtuous anceſtors, is this 


very often!” and where is the dignity of the third eſtate of 


the realm, in what related to all that is valuable to a nation, 
its liberty, in humble, moſt humbly do beſeech your moſt excel- 
© ent! — But, when a man is once enſlaved, ſays Longinus, 
& his ſpirit being effectually broke, the timorous vaſſal will 
« ſtill be uppermoſt.“ How different was the wording of the 
ſtatutes they referred to! Item, it is accorded, that a parli- 
« ament ſhall be holden every year once, and more often if need 
&« ge.“ (76) „tem, for maintenance of the ſaid articles and 
cc ſtatutes, and redreſs of divers miſchiefs and grievances which 


de daily happen, a parliament ſhall be holden every year, as ano- 


de ther time was ordained by ſtatute.” (77) 
| F Election 


2) C. 1. (73): C. 7. BEL. 
12 9 cannot find the . act, as the title only is inſerted in 


the Statute- book. 


(75) 19 Car, II. c. i. (76) 4 Ed. III. c. 14. (77) 36 Ed. III. e. 10, 
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Election abuſes, in the ſecond year of William, (78) occa- 
ſioned another regulating and penal act; and, in the fixth(79) 
of his reign, was paſſed that which is called the triennal act. 
This, inſtead of being upon a different model from thoſe in 
the days of the tyrant Stewarts, was, in fact, a ſtill greater 
violation of the liberties of the commens, becauſe it provided 
that the parliament ſhould have ** three years continuance.” 

Let me now haſten through the unwelcome recital of the five 
ſeveral acts of the 7th and 8th, the 1oth and 1ith, and the 
12th, years of that reign, and the five others in the gth, 1oth, 
and 12th, years of Anne, with proviſion upon proviſion, ex- 
pedient upon expedient, againſt falſe and double returns, fic» 
titious qualifications, ſplitting of votes, and illegal proceedings 
of ſheriffs, againſt bribery, corruption, and all the other evils 
of unconſtitutional parliaments, of which the ſeeds were ſown 
in the /latute of disfranchiſement, and which ſtill increaſed more 
and more, becauſe theſe were not the right means for removing 


them. In the FiRsT year of the firſt king of the houſe of Ha- 


nover, we come to the ſeptennial act, (80) the younger brother 
of the latute of disfranchiſement. To overturn the conſtitution, 
in order to ſupport the government, was a maxim of ſtate not e- 
ven new at the earlieſt of thoſe periods, nor is it yet exploded— 
by courtiers. 

After this mortifying recital, it is ſcarcely worth adding, 
that, in the reign of Geo, I. 2b more ſtatutes were paſſed for 
repreſſing election evils; five in the reign of Geo. II. and 


four ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty: in all, eleven ſta- 


tutes ſince the paſſing of the ſeptennial act. To this catalogue 
we may add, that the trials, upon controverted elections, for 
only two years of the preſent reign, fill four large volumes in 
quarto; whereas there were “ not above two or three caſes of 
<< elections queſtioned, or complained of, from 49 Hen. III. til! 
« 22 Ed. IV. (81) for aught appears by the returns, or parlia- 
© ment rolls, and xt ſo much as one double return or indenture, 
& wherewith all the late bundles of writs are ſtored, and the 
* houſe of commons, and late committees of privileges, peſtered, 
<< perplexed, Sc.“ | 

OO my people, THEY WHICH LEAD THEE Cauſe thee to 
err, and deſtroy the way of thy paths. What mean ye, that 
ye beat my people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? 
ſaith the 3 God of Hoſts.” (83) 


* 


A return 
(78) S. 1. e. 7. (79) C. 2. (80) S. 2. c. 38. | 
($2) A period of 217 years, 

(82) Prynne, Brev. parl. rid. 137. He wrote in the time of 

Charles II. ſince which time theſe enormities are increaſed tenfold. 
(83) Ita, iii. 12, 15. 


„„ 7; 
A return to the ancient path of the conſtitution, the ways 
of which are equity and ſimplicity itſelf, would annihilate all 
theſe iniquities and litigations, as will hereafter appear. 


CHAPTER lv. 


Conſequences reſulting from the ſtatute of disfranchiſement and 
N from the triennial and the ſeptennial bills, 


Come now to ſhew the fatal conſequences which have fol- 
1 lowed frgm_ the violations of the conſtitution, which are 
ſtated in che WE chaprer and which muſt ever follow when 
THE PEOPLE, Who are the origin and object of every juſt go- 
vernment, are ſet aſide and deprived of their legiſlative rights, 
or their liberty; for they are convertible terms, each neceſſari- 
ly implying the other. | 1 

This diſcuſſion may not improperly be prefaced by a refe- 
rence to a former period of our hiſtory. 

The feudal or fœdal form of government, from a ſyſtem of 
general freedom, of mutual and univerſal protection, as it was 
in its origin, had already, through its inherent defects, de- 
generated into a mere inſtrument of unlimited power in the 
prince, when William, the Norman baſtard, ſucceſsfully tranſ- 
planted it into this iſland. For a ſeaſon it was in a great mea- 
ſure triumphant, and, with beſtial fierceneſs and cruelty, it 
trampled on the laws, diveſting the people of both liberty and 
property. (83) - It attempted to baniſh the benevolent genius 
of their government, and to ſubvert that free conſtitution 
which, through the Saxon and Britiſh channels, had deſcended . 
to them from an antiquity antecedent to all records; and on 
the ruins of this venerable pile it attempted to eſtabliſh for 
ever the joint dominion of deſpotiſm and darkneſs; whereby 
a nation of freemen, or, in the language of the divine Alfred, 
a community of God's people,” would have been degraded 
into only the firſt claſs of cattle on the eſtate of their imperi- 
ous lord; mere appendages to the lands that fed them, and 
transferable, by gift, by legacy, or by ſale, as in Africa and 
Ruſſia, to any other maſter. If the very idea, even at this 
diſtance of time, does not expand the heart of an Engliſhman 
with indignation, he hath not thoſe feelings which are nec-ſ- 
ſary to his country at the preſent period of national degrada- 
tion, when the barriers of the conſtitution, as I have ſazwn, 
are utterly thrown down; ſo that the crown, by means of in- 

F 2 Auence, 
(83) When Cegenerated, its fundamental maxim was, that the 
whole country was the eſtate and property of the king. 
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fuence, (a ſyſtem as pernicious as the feudal,) can make its 


will the law, and the property of the people lies at the mercy 
of a miniſter and his majorities, _ 2 „ Ft 

But a conſtitution, founded in unerring truth and natural 
equity, and congenial with the feelings and beſt wiſhes of 
the human mind, had taken too deep root in the hearts of 
Engliſhmen to ſuffer them to endure the idea of being flayes, 
and it even inſinuated itſelf into the breaſts of the Norman 
princes, and ere long it triumphed in turn over its adverſary: 
even William the Norman was obliged to avail himſelf of a 
title leſs od tous than that of conqueſt, and to make promifes- 
of good government; but his ſon, Hen. I. reftored parlia- 
ments to their former functions, and particularly the legiſlative 
rights of the commons. (84) . 

If, then, this conſtitution, by the mere force of its princi« 
ples, could at that time diſarm deſpotiſm and conquer its 
conquerors, we need not doubt but that, on the preſent occa- 
ſion, when thoſe principles ſhall be reſorted to, it will be found to 
poſſeſs the ſame energies. £23 

- Seeing how ſelf-evident thoſe principles are, and that when 
a majority of a nation have loſt their legiſlative rights the con- 


flitutzon of that nation is actually overturned ; notwithſtanding the 


forms may remain, and, together with the habits and ſentiments 
of the people, may ſtill preſerve the appearances, and even 
ſome of the benefits, of liberty; it is ſurely to be accounted 
aſtoniſhing that all the hiſtorians ſince the time of Henry VI. 
and all the parliamentary oppolers of arbitrary power in the 
crown, except ſome few of late, ſhould have been totally 
blind to the mortal ſtab which the conſtitution received by the 


Hatute of disfranchiſement ; (85) than which a more atrocious 


act of treaſon againſt the majeſty of the people, a more com- 
pendious act of deſpotiſm, has rarely been perpetrated in any 
country: for at one ſtroke it converted nineteen in twenty of 
the once-free people of England from perſons into things, (86) 
from men into cattle, (87), from citizens into flaves z (88) in 
which condition ſo many as have had leſs than forty ſhillings 
a year freehold have ever ſince remained. We need go no far- 
ther to account for the horrid tyranny practiſed with impunity 
by ſo many of the ſucceeding ſovereigus; for their frequently 
preſuming to govern without calling any parliaments ; and 
for the farther invaſion of liberty, at after periods, by parlia- 

| mentary 


(84) Baker's Chron. 45, (85) 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. 

(86) „ Liberty is at an end, whenever the laws permit, that, in 
„ certain Caſes, a man may ceaſe to be a perſon and become a 
« thing. Beccaria, p. 79. Leg. Ri. vin. 41. 

(87) P. 22. (88) P 20. 


(- 325.5 
mentary, factions daring to arrogate to themſelves a power to 
do injuſtice by a law, (89) a prepoſterous claim to be their 
own eleQors, and to place themſelves in the legiſlature with- 
out even the form of being choſen by the people. The a- 
trocious act of ſeating Mr. Luttrel in the houſe of commons, 
as member for Middleſex, in defiance of that county, violent 
and iniquitous as it was, was innocence itſelf in compariſon 
of the triennial and ſeptennial bills. In his caſe, only a fin 
member toak an illegal ſeat; whereas, under the ſanction of 


thoſe ſtatutes, five hundred and fifty eight members forced them- 
at 


ſelves into the legiſlature al once by their own decree, 
without the conſent, much leſs the election, of the people: 
thus, the whole nation was by its own ſervants dts randhifed, in 
the firſt inſtance, two years of every three, and, in the laſt, ſix 
in every ſeven, (go). I have already ſhewn (p. 21) that nei- 
ther the conſtituent nor the conſtitution could poſſibly have 
veſted the repreſentative with a legiſlative truſt for more than 
one year. It is doubtleſs to theſe /latutes of disfranchiſement, 
as the poiſoned ſource of a corrupt government, that we muſt 
look for the original cauſes not only of every misfortane and 
calamity which ſince that zra have befallen this nation, (and 
they have been many and grievous,) but hence alſo we muſt, 
in a great meaſure, account for its impieties and immoralities, 
which good and wiſe men are inclined to fear have — it 

moſt 


(89) „ Shall the throne of iniquity, 204ich frameth miſchief by a 


* Law, have fellowſhip with thee! [the Deity.] E/ xciv. Y. 20. 
| (90) Ihe bill, to repeal the triennial bill, and not only to 
«© make all fare parliaments ſeptennial but even the yRESENT, 
« was brought in by the duke of Dœvonſbire in the houſe of lords, 
5 and by them paſſed and ſent down to the commons ; who, — Hear, 
* O heavens! and be aftoniſhed, O earth — paſſed it likewiſe.“ 
— See 4 Detectium ef the Parliaments of England, 1. 20 5. 
„ This would be to deſtroy the fence of all their freedom; for, 
« if we have a right to continue ourſelves one year, one month, 
one day, beyond our triennial [he ſhould have ſaid annual} 
* term, it will unavoidably follow, we have it in our power to 
& make ourſelves perpetual.” 16. Speech of Mr. Snell. 

© — That, as nothing but the ſecurity of the miniſtry can make 
« it, at this time, needful, ſo nothing but a fanding force can 
* make ĩt laſting. Ditto. | 
hut this worthy member pleaded in yain, as did many others 
« beſides him. The fate of this bill was pre-determined ; and, 
* when paſſed, (by 264 againſt 121,) iT was SUBMITTED TO: 


„ (thougn the people had a right to proteſt againſt it, both in be- 


* half of themſelves and their poſterity.) OF ſuch weight and uti- 
« ey is a ſtanding army.” P. 206. And thus a ſtanding parlia- 
ment and a ſtanding army have gone hand in hand ever ſince. 
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ä 

almoſt unworthy, and without reformation incapable, of any 
thing better than the arbitrary yoke under which it at preſent 
groans ; for the more true liberty the greater decency and 
« purity of morals, and the fewer offences; (91) and © the 
<&- half of virtue is periſhed the day when ſervitude is conceived 
« in a nation: when it is adult, the whole.” Jo 

Arbitrary power in man being again/t nature and religion, it 


blinds and corrupts its poſſeſſors, transforming them, more or 
leſs, into brutes and devils. Thus, ſenſuality and rapacity, de- 


ceit and violence, unfeelingneſs and arrogance, pride and im- 
piety, become too frequently the characters of rulers. The 
fountain of government, whoſe ſtreams extend to all, being thus 
poiſoned with vice, that which ought to be the health of the 
ſtate becomes its diſeaſe, and all being ſubject to the taint, next 


to the liberty the MORALS of the people fall a certain ſacrifice. 


Such, O tyranny, are thy triumphs ! 

The maxim of the immortal Alfred ought to be written upon 
the throne, and upon the chair in the commons” boufe of par- 
liament, in letters of gold. It is juſt, ſaid he, that the 
« Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as free as their own thoughts.“ 
(92) And © in an afſembly of parliament he enacted this 
for a perpetual cuſtom, that a parliament ſhould be called 
4 together, at London, twice every year or oftener in time of 
«6 peace, to keep the people of God from ſin, that they might 
& live in peace, and receive RIGHT by certain uſages and 
« holy judgements.” (93) _ - | 1 

Now, as © the art of politics is nothing more than the 
<« juſt application of common ſenſe to public affairs,” I will 
make the following plain appeals to the common ſenſe of Eng- 
land, | 

Had there exiſted a houſe of commons, freely choſen every 
year by all the people, none of them being ſubject to compul- 
ſion or undue influence; and, had the parliament neceſſarily 
fat for a ſufficient time certain in every year; could Hen. VI. 's 
ſucceſſor, Edw. IV. have introduced the illegal precedent of 
raiſing money on the ſubject by benevalences ; could he have 
W them by nes on frivolous pretences; or have made 
parliament his tool, notwithſtanding “ he was a great briber ?” 


Had ſuch a houſe of commons regularly exiſted, could 2 


monſter, like Rich. III. ever have been firmly ſeated in the 
| throne 


(91) Loft's Elments, 157, 159. 

(92) Hume's Hit. i. 100. Affrins, p. 24. | 

(93) Mirror, C.1. S. 3. p. 10. Coke's Inſt. p. 110, and gth 
Rep. in the Pref. and alſo Spelman, Concil, tom. I. p. 347. 

(94) Baker's Chron. 232. 
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throne; or preſerved it even for the ſhort time he did, by the 
murder of the royal family, and the confiſcations and bloody exe- 
cutions of the innocent people ? 3 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons uniformly exiſted, could 
Hen. VII. have ** turned law and juſtice into rapine, (q5) in 
order to fill his coffers, and have ſupported the wicked Enpſen 
and Dudley in pillaging and perſecuting the people by litigions 


_ accuſations, threats, fines, compoſitions, mitigations, ſummary judge= 


ments without juries, packed and perjured juries ? &c. Ec, Er. 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons b. 40. exiſted, could 
Hen. VIII. have ſported with every obligation, human and 
divine, and reigned for a long ſeries of years a monſter of 
brutality and an execrable tyrant? could he have obtained a 
ſtatute for enacting that “ the king, for the time being, 
„ with the advice of his council, or the more part of them, 
© may ſet forth proclamations, under ſuch pains and penalties 
<« as to him and them ſhall ſeem neceſſary, which ſhall be ab- 
< ſerved as though they were made by act of parliament.” (96) And 
judgement may be given againſt any of the offenders of this 
<< ſtatute by nine of the king's council.” (97) 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, could Elizabeth, 
with all her dignity, have forbidden her parliament to meddle 
with affairs of ſlate, as no way concerning them? or had it ſuf- 
fered her to injure the public, in order to gratify individuals 
with illegal monopolies © : E | 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons conſtantly exiſted, could 
Charles I. have ever gone ſuch lengths in tyranny as to bring 
himſelf to the block? 
| Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted at the diſſolution of 
the monarchy, could any protector, or firſt magiſtrate of the 
commonwealth, like that villaia Cromwell, have filled it with 
his own worthleſs creatures, made it and and unmade it at his 
will ? or could he have acted the tyrant as he did, without ha- 
ving ſuffered the ſame puniſhment which he had been a chief 


cauſe and agent in inflicting upon Charles? 


Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, could Charles II. 
have been long permitted to ſully the throne of a free country, 
and debauch the nation by unbridled licentiouſneſs and aban- 
doned profligacy? would he have ventured on the exerciſe of 
a diſpenſing power; or could he, with impunity, have be- 
trayed the intereſts of the public, or uſed his authority againſt 
the rights of his people; and, by impious pervertions of law, 
taken away the lives of their beſt friends and benefactors ? 


Had 


(95) Baker*s Chron, in his life, 264. 3 
(96) 31 Hen. VIII. c. viii. (97) 34 & 35, c. XXL, 
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Had ſuch a houſe of commons exifted, would James II. 
have dared to attempt the re-eftabliſhment of the abſurdities and 
the tyranny of popery, and all the miſchievous nonſenſe of the 
divine right of kings? or could he have butchered multitudes 
of his ſubjects by the means of fuch infernal wretches as Fef- 
feries and Kirk ? | 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted at the abdication of 
James II. would the parliament have had need of any foreign 
dliverer ; and might they not, with the utmoſt compoſure and 
ſecurity, have conferred the crown upon William, or whom- 
ſoever they thought moſt fit, and upon far better conditions of 
future ſecurity to the conſtitution than were demanded ? 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, would this DELI- 
VERER, Within a few days after he had been preſented with the 
crown, have dared, in violation of magna charta, to have ſeized 
and impriſoned whomſoever he pleaſed to ſuſpect of not liking 
him? Or would ſuch a houſe of commons humbly have 
thanked his majefly for deſiring them to overturn the very founda- 
tions of the government, in order to preferve his government, 
and inſtantly have ſuſpended the habeas-corpus act? (98) Better 
ten thouſand times had they left the goverament to have run all 
Tiſks than have ſet ſo diabolical a precedent ! Neceſſity of fate is 
the mere device of a tyrant, or the plea of a fool; for, it is 
<< betrer to endure all adverſities than to aſſent to one EVIL 
* meaſure;” (99) and, © the neceſſity of JUSTICE is eternal, is 
„ ſupreme.” (100) No ſuch example had been ſet even by 
James II. when there was an actual rebellion under Monmouth 
In the heart of his kingdom: (101) and, indeed, the expedient 
of annihilating liberty, under the pretence of preſerving it, is 
too prepoſterous not to be rejected, as doing violence to reaſon 
and nature, by every ſober, unprejudiced, mind. To ſuſpend 
at once all law for perſonal protection, is to diſſolve the goyern- 
ment and proclaim a tyranny : it is a charter of favery; expoſing 
every man to the malice of informers, to the enmity of mi- 
niſters, and the vengeance of kings. A nation, ſo inſulted, 
ought to fly to arms that inſtant; and the perpetrators of ſo 
Horrid a treaſon be brought to anſwer it before the injured ma- 
jeſty of the people. A government, that is not ſafe under the 
protection of the conſtitution and the law of England, muſt be 
a bad government indeed. A government, that cannot ſubſiſt 
without tearing up the very foundations of that law and conſti- 
tution, ought not to ſubſiſt one moment. And I am bold to 
ſay, there never did exiſt, there never can exiſt, a neceſſity for 

| ſuch 


(98) Detection of the Parl. of Eng. 108. (99) Prin. 37. 
(100) Prin. 30. (101) Dete&;on of the Parl. of Eng. 201. 
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ſuch a ſuſpenſion : but that, in every inſtance in which it has- 
taken place in this country, it was a mere contrivance for the 


ſecurity of miniſters places, who, governing on the narrow prin 


ciples of faction, create enemies to themſelves, whom they affect 
to call enemies of the ſtate. (102) I will not even except 
the rebellion in 1745; for, no ſuch rebellion had ever hap- 
pened, had not the government been uniformly conducted by 
a ſyſtem of corruption and faction, which rent the kingdom 
into diviſions, and taught the proſcribed parties to execrate tlie 
government, and become enemies to the prince on the:throne.' 
And, again; had ſuch a houſe of commons, as I firſt deſcri- 
bed, been in exiſtence at the time of the Revolution, would 
ſuch a king as William, (for he had nothing in him of the ty- 
rant but what is incident to human nature when put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of power not duly poiſed and controuled,) would William, I 
ſay, have dreamt of disfranchiſing ſix parts in ſeven of his free 
ſubjects, and ſo garbling, and diſproportioning, and under- 
mining, the repreſentation of the remaining part, as utterly to 
render it inefficient to any good purpoſe, and then to have pro- 
ceeded even to have denied them the poſſibility of imagining 
themſelves repreſented at all, except one year in three, by 
joining with the members, in fixing them in the legiſlature the 
other two years by his and their own act and deed without elec= 
tion? Or could king William, had he been the moſt confirmed 
tyrant in his heart, have awed SUCH a houſe of commons into 
his meaſures ? Could he have prevailed with such a houſe to 
have betrayed their truſt, to CONE their own dignity 
MPS r | . and 


= (102) December 8, 1696, * The committee, appointed to exa- 


© mine the petition of one Mary Griebe, made their report; by 
% -which it appeared, that Conrade Griebe, huſband of the ſaid Mary 
© Griebe, having undertaken to deliver two petitions, in behalf of 


© certain officers and ſoldiers turned out of count Stanborts regi- 


© ment, to the king and parliament, was, the day before, ſeized 
« by one Kit/on, a meſſenger, by warrant from Mr. ſecretary Trum- 
« ball, charging him with treaſonable practices; that he was kept 
e in the ſaid meſſenger's hands en days; during which time he had 
© been ſeveral times refuſed an examination : and, that, at laſt, 


* about rave or three o'clock in the morning, he was taken out of the 


e cuſtody of the ſaid meſſenger by a 8 of the Dutch guards, 
« who carried him on-board a Dutch veſſel, from whence he was 
«© conveyed to Brufels, where he was thrown into a dungeon, and 
« js ſubſiſted on bread and water.” And his Dutch majeſty, the 
deliverey of England and the protector of Exgliſb liberty, in his meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons in anſwer to their addreſs on the occa- 
ſion, avows the act as his own; ſaying, expreſsly, he did order 
« the duke of Wirtemberg, who was then going to Flanders, to 
* tranſport hind chither os re 8 910 
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and independence, and to have facrificed the rights and liberties 
of their conſtituents, by agreeing to have conſtituted that 
branch of the legiflature, as it was in fact conſtituted by the 
triennial bill, wich its Iittinge, and even its exiſtenee, entirely 
at the mercy of the crown, and fubjeX to be diſſolved in the 
"midſt of the moſt arduous national affairs, by way of play- 
ing a fate trick to ſave the place of a miniſter, or carry a 
general election by ſurpriſe, to diſconcert the meaſures of the 
People for redrefs of grievances, or as a puniſpment for daring 
to do its duty in withſtanding the encroachments of the 
crown? It was in Vilam's power, by what is pretended to 
de the prerogative, to have prevented the parliament from ſit- 
ting three days in their term of three years: and the like 
won is ſtill retained by the crown. Let it only be ſuppoſed, 
or argument fake, that a diamond-mine were diſcovered in 
"Hanover, ſufficient to pay fleets and armies, civil liſts, - and 
all other regal expences. In ſuch a caſe, what fecurity have 
we that a'partiament ſhould, according to the bill of rights, 
„ be held frequently, for redreſs of all grievances, and for 
dé the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving, of the laws?” 
or, indeed, that it ſhould meet at all? And yet you ſuffer 
hired lawyers and venal members of parliament to cram this 
down your throats as a neceſſary part of the royal prerogative. 
Having mentioned the exercife of diſſolution, as a puniſhment 
of uncourtly parliaments, I will take this opportunity of 
"making fome extracts from A Detection of the Parliaments of 

. e rn e eee 
In the introduction, referring to the writer of A general 
Jiu of Government in Europe, * ſpeaks of Engliſb par- 
Iiaments, the author ſays: Had their meetings been ne- 
4 cęſſary, not dependent on the grace of the crown, he had pro- 
, nounced: us whelly out of the reach of danger,” Cc. P. 80. 


But, notwithſtanding this ſpirited parliament had weight 


* enough with the court to carry their petition into a law, [the 
_«' petition of right,] the King ſo far reſented their ſubſequent 
attempts to obtain a more effectual and comprehenſive 
3 EE grievances, that he diſſolved them without even re- 

«© quiring the attendance of the commons, whom he ſtigma- 
6 tized, in his ſpeech, as ran 6 and ſeditious; (103) and 
& for twelve years after he never ſummoned another,” P. 83. 
| | An 


{103) The tables are now turned. Our modern parliaments 
would have been after Charles own heart, and cheriſhed as the ap- 
ple of his eye: for they would have told him the people laboured 
under no grievances, and they would dutifully have given him all he 
aked, What the king then applied to the parliament, he king's 
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In the thirteenth year, however, his majeſty's wants got 
© the better of his prejudices, and parliaments were again 
© brought into play; but without the defired ſatisfaction 
either to the king or the nation: the firſt; being abrupth 
, diſſolved after it had fat but three weeks and one day.” P. 83. 

«© Theſe men [in the parliament. that fixed Charles II. on the 
« throne} encouraged the court ta undertake this work, and 
„ promiſed their aſſiſtance and endeavours. for the ſucceſs 
% of their propoſal : heteupon the court reſolved to puſh. for 
<« the ſettling of the whole exciſe; and, by tbreatening privately 
© the members of that houſe with. a difſalztzon, and by giving 
<< to ſome. con/iderable places, they got a queſtion put, to ſettle, 
© &c,” ——— + "The other part, wiz. to give the other 
„ moiety for life (as much as that houſe was influenced by the 
< crown) was firſt carried in the negative; which enraged them 
© to ſuch a degree, that, the next day, a meſſage was ſent to 
© the houſe, to let them know they were to be diffolved a month 
& after. This was a. ftrange and unuſual meſlage; putting 
© men throughout the kingdom on ſupplanting them. If the 
„ members ſtaid in town, (and go they could not without 
c leave of the houſe,) their ſeveral intereſts in their counties 
% were endangered. If they went down, the ſettling the 
« exciſe for life might be carried in their abſence. This was 
c the dilemma the court had brought them to, and accordingly 
& it was granted before that ſeſſion ended.” P. 89. 

When all hiſtory is full of theſe meanneſles of kings and 
their arts againſt the people, what more than nonſenſe it is ta 
hold them up as ſomething more than mortal, and, out of a 
ſervile and ſuperſtitious reverence. for. them, to compliment 
them with any powers not abſolutely neceſſary for the executive 
duties of government | | 

* Parliaments are like filk-worms; having ſpun their thread, 
& and laid their eggs, they die: Thus even ths which had done 
& ſo much for his majeſty,” {Charles II. to whom they had 
given the crown without a ſingle ſtipulation in favour of their 
conſtituents, ] “ was diſmiſſed at the end of its ſecond. ſeſſion, 
„having ſubſiſted but eight months upon the whole; and a new 
& one was prepared, which it was preſumed would be yet more 
&« favourable to thoſe court-embrios, which, in the fulneſs 
& of time, were to be brought to light.“ P. go. 

« But, aflure yourſelves, if J did not think otherwiſe, IL 
& would NEVER SUFFER a parliament to come together by 
ic the means preſcribed by that bill.” (16 Car. I.) Charles II. 's 
ſpeech to his parliament in 1664. 

| | G 2 a 
ſervants in parliament now apply to the people; wiz, andutifulneſi 
and ſedition. So criminal it is to complain! 
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£ Tt was in their eleventh ſeflion” [take notice, O people of 
England, that the two ſtatutes of Edward III. for annual parlia- 
ments, and more often if need be, were ſtill in force, and not one 
tittle of them repealed] that they thus recolleQed the great 
ends for which they were choſen; and, in their twelfth, 
continuing to act upon the ſame laudable principles, they 
& addreſſed againſt the duke's ſecond marriage with a popi/h 
* princeſs, and voted landing armies, French alliances, and 
& evil counſellors, to be grievances; for which they were puniſhed 
& with an abrupt prorogation,” P. 100. 

They“ [the parliament of James II.] “ refuſed to coun- 
© tenance his arbitrary meaſures, though practiſed upon by 
& all the arts that policy could deviſe, and were therefore pu- 
& niſbed with a diflolution.” P. 105. 

„ Notwithſtanding the crown his majeſty” [king William] 
* wore was their free gift, at the end of their ſecond meeting, 
* like the convention which reſtored king Charles II. they 
« were diſſolved.” P. 114. And this is declared to have 
© been, becauſe, by retaining and exprefling ſome regard to 
& the people, they loſt the confidence of the prince.” P. 115. 

«© But, ſo great was the reſentment which his majeſty had 
& conceived againſt this untractable parliament,”* [of 1699; 
they diſbanded the army, not excepting the Dutch guards, — 
Dutch guards to an Engliſh king!!! — they put a ſtop to 
the miniſterial manceuvre of iſſuing treaſury-bills of credit; 
they remonſtrated againſt certain miſmanagements in the con- 
duct of the navy; they paſſed a bill for limiting the number 
of placemen in their own houſe, which was rejected by the 
lords; and they ſcrutinized the grants made by the crown : 
no wonder then that William himſelf, that champion of liberty, 
that royal patriot, ſhould grow weary of them, ] “ that he firſt 
% prorogued them by commiſſion, without a ſpeech, and af- 
© terwards diſſolved them, in hape that this unexpected exer- 
tion of the prerogative would teach their ſucceſſors more com- 
© pliance.” P. 131. | N 

But the ſucceeding parliament trod in the ſteps of the laſt. 
They bounded parliamentary privilege; they appointed a 
commiſſion to ſettle the public accounts; they reſumed one 
hundred thouſand pounds out of his majeſty's civil liſt, and 
applied it towards paying the public debt, (a debt of which 
he was the father and contriver); they entailed upon us the 
bleſſings pf his preſent majeſty's government, by ſecuring the 
Hanover ſucceſſion; and enacted many other wholeſome laws 
for the common ſervice of prince and people: and - they 
de were ſuddenly diffolyed, as a ſecond warning to refractory 
de parliaments,” P. 133. „ 

i 5 It 


(487 
It was for ſuch cruel uſage as this, which 7/i/liam met with 
from theſe parliaments, that he vented, in his ſpleen, his 
memorable threat againſt the people of England, of going back 
to his own country, and leaving this ungrateful nation with- 
out a king: which puts me in mind of James I's threat to the 


ſaucy citizens of London, that he would take away their char- 


ter; upon which a grave citizen ſaid, “ he hoped his majeſty 
* would leave them the river Thames.” 80 that, provided 
William had left us but our liberty, he could have carried no- 
thing away with him that would have been worth looking after. 

In 1701 the parliament was buſy in taking meaſures for ſtill 
more effectually ſecuring the Hanover ſucceſſion ; ** but, before 
this act could receive the royal aſſent, the king died, and with 
him died the oppoſition to the court :” and as, ſince that 
period, an interrupted commerce of civility and acquieſcence 
has ſubſiſted between the court and the benſs of commons, ſo I 
recollect no later inſtance of its having been chaſtiſed by diſſo- 
lutions for any undutifulneſs ; although theſe ſudden diſſolu- 
tions have been played off, (witneſs the exit of the laſt parlia- 
ment, ) as a piece of miniſterial legerdemain, with great advan- 
tage to thoſe who are in the ſecret. 

Would not rerurning to ſuch a parliament as the triennial 
one of William, be in fact returning to the vomit of Stewart 
tyranny, inſtead of the principles from which the Revolution 
derives all its merit? Would it not be to ſeek our ſalvation 
in the deſecis, in the blemiſhes, of the Revolution, inſtead of 
its re/torative powers ? 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons as the above-mentioned ex- 
iſted, could George I. have found a faction capable of ſtriking 
a dagger ſtill deeper into the vitals of the conſtitution, and of 
eſtabliſhing a parliament, which, in addition to ſuch rotten- 
neſs, ſhould have had more than double the duration ? 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, could George IT. and 
this nation have been curſed by ſuch a miniſter as Walpole? 
who, by a long practice of the moſt abominable treaſon, com- 
pleted the foul ſcience of corruption, and did his utmoſt to 
eſtabliſh a doctrine, which, if it were true, could only ſerve to 
eſtabliſh an opinion, that all governments whatſoever were fac- 
tions preying upon the common intereſts of ſociety; and fo, 
by deſtroying all confidence in governors and in one another, 
tend to introduce a total anarchy and ſtate of war amongſt 
men? | | 

Had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, would George III. 
have loſt thirteen colonies? Would thoſe colonies, by the 
pitiful politics, the tyrannical deſigns, the vindictive tem- 
pers, and the deplorable wickedneſs, of a faction, have been 
N | _ drenched 
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drenched with the blood and. manured with the carcaſes 
of fellow ſubjects, fellow Chriſtians, friends, and kindred ? 
Could ſuch a faction itſelf, for no other apparent merit than 
its pliancy, have ſo long holden the reigns. of government, 
while nothing but the decay and ruin of the empire have 
marked its adminiſtration ? 

And, had ſuch a houſe of commons exiſted, I mean regu- 
larly. and conſtantly exiſted, would this enlightened, com- 
mercial, enterpriſing and gallant nation; the genius and. 
learning, the arts and induſtry of which, have been the pecu- 
liar, ornament of Europe; which, upon the wings of naviga- 
tion, hath made every clime its own, and abundantly ſtored its 
hive with the honey of commerce, and the revenues and power 
of which have been the admiration of the world: would ſuch 
a nation as this, I ſay, have been at this moment overwhelmed 
with a debt of near two hundred millions, mortgaged almoſt be- 
yond redemption, ſtill farther diſtreſſed by the daily decay of 
Its manufactures and- the cutting off its ſources of wealth, and 
at the ſame time diſhonoured in its arms, ſacrificed to the ra- 
pacity of blood-ſuckers in a thouſand ſhapes, and finally 
mocked and inſulted by the tyrant faction which governs, as. 
Walpole did, by votes bought with the people's own money, with a 
total denial of any accounts which can enable the people to 
diſcover whether their affairs have been managed with fidelity 
or with treachery ? 

Let the common SENSE oF ENGLAND decide upon theſe 
queſtions, 

I will then aſk again: Provided the commons, ever fince the 
reign of Henry VI. had kept full poſſeſſion of their /iberty, or 
their legi/lative rights, guarded by wholeſome laws, againſt the 
poſſibility of being ſacrificed by the venality of their repreſenta- 
tives, whereby they had always truly conſtituted one branch 
of the legiſlature, ſo that no ſingle act of government in all 
that time could have taken place contrary to their real wiſhes, 
Judgement, and intereſts, would it not neceſſarily have hap- 
pened, as an effect proceeds from its cauſe, that, inſtead of 
the tyranny, oppreſſions, abuſes, and calamities, which I have 
Juſt enumerated, and the ten thouſand times ten thouſand 
which I have not named, that the ſtate muſt at all times have 
enjoyed internal tranquillity 3 — that it could never have been in 
danger from external violence ; — that, as it improved to ſuch 
uncommor: perfection in all other arts and ſciences, ſo, in the 
maſter- ſcience of politics or civil government, it muſt like- 
wiſe have made ſuch progreſs that a blemiſh by this time could 
ſcarcely have been found in our laws and polity, and our na- 
tional manners and morals muſt have been irreproachable; — 

that, 


( 47 ) 
that, as it throve in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
it-would (like the proſperous merchant) have not only been 
-always out of debt, but have had its coffers conſtantly fled to 
the brim with treaſure ; — that it muſt have poſſeſſed alſo im- 
menſe overflowings of wealth, for the farther encouragement 
of induſtry and population; for the care of the aged, the in- 
firm, and the ſick, by medical diſpenſaries, infirmaries, hoſ- 
pitals, and alms-houſes, in all parts; for the accommodating 
the whole kingdom with public canals, roads, bridges, and 
places of worſhip, without turnpikes or extraordinary taxes; 
for embelliſhing every town upon the iſland with ſuch noble 
works of architecture, painting, and ſculpture, as dignified 
the free ſtates of antiquity; for maintaining a navy, ſuperior 
to the combined force of all the deſpotic powers upon earth; 
and for giving effectual aſſiſtance, wherever it might be wanted, 
to defend or to eſtabliſh the liberties of mankind; beſides which, 
-and ſelf-defence, there is no juſt cauſe of war? | 
Theſe, as I conceive, muſt have been the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of having preſerved, in their purity, that conſtitution, 
which has been acknowledged to be the wiſeſt frame of govern- 
ment ever put together by human wiſdom, and that law, which 
is defined to be the perfection of reaſon:“ and ſuch as theſe 
(notwithſtanding the burden of our preſent debt) would be the 
certain conſequences of recurring to, and abiding by, the prin- 
ciples of that law, and that conſtitution, 

Who have been the violators of theſe principles? — Not the 
unhappy people, who ſuffered from thoſe violations,— but 4inzs 
and their mini/ters, who have not had wiſdom and virtues. 
nough to reſiſt the temptations of power, that intoxicator of the 
human mind On the contrary, who are to be the reſtorers of 
' theſe principles! — Not, I fear, kings and their miniſters, 
(although it is the firſt of all their duties, and neceſſarily im- 
plied in the coronation-oath,) but the ſuffering people. From 
them, as heretofore it has done in ſeveral memorable inſtances, 
the reformation muſt now again 3 The ſcience of civil 
government, notwithſtanding all its depreſſions and diſcourage- 
ments, is, at length, pretty well underſtood; ſo that, as the 
amendments, which took place at the period of the Revolution, 
were improvements, in many teſpects, upon former provi- 
ſions in favour of the conſtitution, and formed a good barrier 
againſt royal prerogative, which had perſecuted the people and 
threatened us with deſpotiſm, we ought now to improve upon 
' thoſe amendments, and effectually to guard againſt any undue 
| influence alſo on the part of the crown, an inſtrument of deſ- 
potiſm no leſs fatal than the other, although more concealed; 
ſo as we may be aſſured that the legiſlature does indeed conſiſt 
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( 48 ) 


of three powers, and not of one in a triple form; and that we 


may know, more eſpecially, that the houſe of commons is, ac- 
tually out of the reach of miniſterial corruption, and in a condi- 
tion to do its conſtitutional office of defending the peoples purſe, 
and ſteadily repelling every attempt of the crown againſt the li- 
berties or the welfare of the ſtate, whether made through de- 
ſign or error; and that, according to the beautiful image of judge 
Blackflane, by the due action and re- action of the three ſprings 
of the conſtitution, each independent of the other two, the 
machine of government may be impelled “ in a direction diffe- 
c rent from what either, acting by itſelf, would have done; 
«© but, at the ſame time, in a direction partaking of each, and 
&« formed out of all; a direction which conſtitutes the true line 
« of the liberty and happineſs of the community.” (1033 

I do not affect, as ſome do, to obſerve a profound ſilence 
as to kings, and to attribute the blame of every ill meaſure to 
their miniſters; becauſe I have a natural averſion and contempt 
for that political popery which would make politics a myſtery, 
(104) and talks of a ſacred veil, which the conſtitution. has 
<« wiſely drawn round the crown, and which only the greateſt 
« 1: 48 ſhould remove from before the ſplendor of majeſ- 
& ty;” (105) — becauſe, in reading the lives and actions of 
kings, 1 find them the ſame frail immoral creatures as their 
ſubſects; more liable to errors than moſt others, as, by the ſel f- 
iſh ſchemes of their courtiers, who are their worſt enemies, they 
are kept more in the dark than other men; and ſince, lying 
conſtantly under the greateſt of all temptations, power, they 
moſt commonly yield to it, more or leſs, and thereby too often 
become the ſcourges, inſtead of the defenders and protectors, 
of their people, as I have e in the many exam- 
ples of our Engliſb kings ſince Hen. VI. becauſe I do not agree 
with thoſe, who ſay it is“ a narrow, alittle, a mean, idea, 
© toconfider the king as the ſervant of the people; for I do 


conſider him as much the ſervant of the people at large, as the 


lord-mayor of London is the ſervant of that corporation; and 
am of opinion, that all his majeſty is ſolely derived from the ma- 
jeſiy of the people, as being their firſt ſervant, or firſt magiſ- 


trate, (for, in politics, the terms are ſynonimous,) and their ſole 


repreſentative in all the executive functions of his office, where- 
by he carries into operation and effect their will, as expreſſed 
| | in 


(103) Com. b. 1. c. 2. 
(104) Myfery is one of the grand deſignations of Antichriſt, or © the 


purple and ſcarlet whore, with whom the kings of the earth have 


© committed fornication.* *: And upon her forehead: was a name 


% written, MysrER T, c. Rev. xvii. 
(105) See a ſpecch in the London Courant of Jan. 10, 17 80. 


49 ) 
in the laws, which they have enacted, for their own profit and ſe- 
curity, according to the principles of the conſtitution; (106). 
—— becauſe, by the maxim, that © the king can do no wrong,” 
is to be underſtood the office, and not the man. It is equally 
a maxim, that the law can do no wrong; (107) and it 
might, with the - ſame propriety be ſaid, ** the parliament 
can do no wrong ;” but yet we know, by fatal experience, 
that when any of theſe ſacred (I do not mean myſterious) 
_ Inſtitutions are abuſed and perverted by wicked or miſguided 
men, that much wrong is done: (108) — becauſe I conſider jus 
divinum, or the divine right of kings, paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, the undefinableneſs of prerogative, and all the © ſa- 
„ cred veils” with-which fo many have attempted to incloſe 
royalty as in a ſanctum ſanctorum, only to be approached by the 
prieſts of theſe myſteries, as nothing better than the hobgoblin- 
inventions of nurſes to terrify children into a ſervile obedience 
to their wills: — becauſe I do not find that the venerable com- 
mon law of England takes this irrational mode of inſtructing 
her children; but ſays, the power of right is of God alone, 
<« but the power of wrong is of the devil; and the works of 
4 whichſoever of theſe two he” [the king] “ ſhall do, of 
„ him he is the ſervant.” (109) Therefore, while he does 
& juſtice he is the vicar of the eternal King; but he is the ſer- 
4% yant of the devil while he declines to do injuſtice or wrong: 
(110) — And becauſe I think it is every honeſt man's duty to 
oppoſe falſehood with truth, hypocriſy with ſincerity, and the 
jargon of impoſture with common SENSE ; and that they, who 
endeayour to poiſon the minds of kings with extravagant no- 
tions of their own dignity and power, and teach them to ſet 
themſelves above the laws, either by violence or corruption, 
are their worſt enemies, and traitors to both their prince and 
country; as ſuch courtiers proved to Richard II. Henry IV. and 
Charles I. who all loſt their crowns and their lives by following 
ſuch counſels. At the time that the confederate flates of the 
Netherlands were about to ele& Anjou their ſovereign, it was 
a doctrine maintained by them, that a ſovereign was amena- 
ble to and puniſhable by the ſupreme council of the ftate. (111) 
It was the Germanic doctrine alſo that the emperor might be 
called to a judicial account for his miſdeeds; and, in the 

| | H 6 golden 


(106) Prin. 45, 46, 47, 89, 91, 104, Cc. Oe. 

(107) See Prin. 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, Sc. 

(108) It is a maxim too, and a juſt one, that the Ling never 
& dies;“ although the man ſubmits to the ſtroke of death, the office 
remains in being. (109) Fleta, c. xvii. p. 17. 

(110) Bracton (upon the other paſſage) lib. iii. c. 9. p. 10). 

(111) Wat. Hiſt. Phil. ii. 109. 


( 50 ) 
& golden bull,” [the magna-charta of Germany,] “ the forms 
& and proceedings againſt him are ſtated: it is there ſaid 
© to be the cſtom, and accordingly ſettled and agreed for law, 
& that the electors may impeach the emperor in the aſſembly of 


© the ſtates; and the count Palatine of the Rhine, as chief e- 


ce lector, is to be the preſident or judge.” (112) And yet it 
was as true a maxim in Germany, and in the Netherlands, as it 
3s in England, that the firſt magiſtrate can do no wrong; 
for, conſummate indeed would be the folly of that people, who 
ſhould create an office, with an expreſs capability of doing 
wrong; and, according to this, are theſe maxims; “ There 
« is no ting, where wil rules and not law;” (113) - Ceaſe 
& to reign, if you will not do juſtice.” (114) 3 
But this maxim, the king can do no wrong, like many other 
excellent maxims, by being miſunderſtood, is converted into 
a molt pernicious dogma. If a king himſelf can be prevailed 
upon, by his ſycophant betrayers, to miſunderſtand it, fatal 
indeed is the error! Fatal to his people; but more fatal to 
Himſelf, No free ſtate can be guilty of ſuch inſanity, as to 
inculcate into the mind of that man, whoſe virtue is of 


the greateſt importance to them, ſo abſurd, ſo wicked, a ſen- 


timent. Are we not commanded to requeſt, in our ww ad- 
dreſs to the Deity, that we be not led into temptation? What, 
then, have thoſe men to anſwer for who tempt their king to 
caſt off every moral reſtraint; and thus do their utmoſt to un- 
dermine his throne, to endanger his life, and to enſnare his ve 
ſoul ! It was not in this ſtrain that the prophets of old addreſſed 
their kings. Patriots as well as prophets, true to their coun- 
try as obedient to their God, they taught them their own frail- 
ty; they encouraged them in virtue; they entreated and pe- 
titioned their monarchs to lighten the burthens and redreſs the 
grievances of their ſubjects; they boldly told them of their 
vices, and exhorted them to repentance; and, when incorti- 
gible, they threatened them with puniſhment, and denounced 
againſt them the vengeance of an angry God for their injuſtice 
and oppreſſions. Thou art the man,” were the convicting 
words of Nathan to guilty David, on his throne z <©* where- 
<< fore haſt thou deſpiſed the commandment of the Lord, to 
« do evil in his ſight? Thou haſt killed (115) Uriah, the 
V7 « Hirtire, 
(:) V and Abuſe of Parl:aments, 43. 
(113) Prin. 103. Bracton, lib. I. c. viii. p. 5. 
(114) Prin. 104. Loft's Reports, p. 38. No. 492. 


(115) Not with his own hand; not even by the hand of an 


aſſaſſin; but by conſpiring his death. His order to Joab was, 
«« Set him in the fore- front of the hotteſt battle, and retire ye from 
“ him, that he may be ſmitten, and die.“ 80 that, though ho 
was ſlain by the enemy, he was murdered by the king. 


[ 
i 
: 
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* 
© Hittite, with the ſword,” &c. (116) And to another king 
of Judah, Feremiah (117) addreſſes himſelf thus : Execute 
« ye judgement and righteouſneſs, and deliver the ſpoiled out 
<< of the hand of the opprefſor ; and de no turong; do no yio- 
© lence to the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, nor the widow, nei- 
“ ther ſhed innocent blood in this place; for, if ye do this 
thing indeed, then,“ &c. And to another: „ Shalt thou 
. <6 reign becauſe thou cloſeſt thyſelf in cedar? did not thy fa- 
<<" ther eat and drink, and do judgement and juſtice, &c, but 
< thine eyes and thine heart are not but for thy covetouſneſs, 


and for to ſhed innocent blood, and for oppreſſion, and for 


< violence, to do it.” The ſacred writings are full of ſuch 
inſtances, But, if the man who wears the crown can do no 
wrong, why was poor James deprived of his authority when 
frighted out of the kingdom? why was he not defired to re- 
turn, and aſſured that he had not done wrong, that he could 
not do wrong, nor be made amenable to any form of * 
ture? How could he abdicate if he could not do wrong? Why 
fell not the puniſhment upon his miniſters inſtead of himſelf ? 


,— How. could he be puniſhed at all, according to the modern 


doctrines, laid down by certain learned lawyers, and the advo- 
cate of Geneva? But puniſhed he certainly was, as a traitor 
to the ſtate and a tyrant ; deprived of his crown and left a 


__wandering beggar, to ſubſiſt on the alms of foreign nations. 


Not having a capacity for ſuch refined ſpeculations, I do not 
.comprehend why the wearing of a crown, any more than the 
, wearing of a night-cap, is to place a man out of the reach of 
all human laws, and to be a ſanction for criminality, I am 
even as dull as a German, who makes a law to bring an em- 
_ peror to. juſtice in form; if, inſtead of preſerving the law, he 
fork to deſtroy it: but, in England, it ſeems, we are ſo wiſe, 


"thats in order to puniſh a tyrant, there is no mode of proceed- 


ing but for the people to riſe in rebellion. If ſucceſsful, they 
are heroes and patriots ; if not, they are conſpiritors, rebels, 
.traitors, and die on the gibbet. Suppoſe James had been bold 


as he was bigotted, and had ſtood his ground, ought he the leſs 


to have been puniſhed as a traitor and a tyrant? Are we to 
imagine that the real offence for which his crown was taken from 
him by act of parliament was his taking fright and abſenting 
himſeſf; or that, in ſuch a caſe, it would have been juſtice to 
have puniſhed him rigorouſly, without firſt deſiring him to re- 
turn to his duty? If his crown was really taken from him, be- 
cauſe he was a zraitor, I think, in that au 4 the convention,.and 
afterwards the parliament, were both unwiſe and blameable not 
to avow it, and to ſettle a 1 7 of proceedings, whereby fu- 
ö 185 2 ture 


die) a Sam, afl. (117) Ch, ax. 
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1 ) a 


ture tyrants might be regularly impeached like the German 


emperors. The doctrine of impunity neceſſarily follows that 
of infallibility; but, where this doctrine comes from I know 
not, unleſs it be from Rome. It comes not from the law of 
England, which is ““ the perfection of reaſon,” and will 
« not endure an abſurdity.” It comes not from the law of 
God, a law of rewards and puniſhments; becauſe, in a ſingle 
chapter of the-ſcripture, we find an account of no leſs than 
one and thirty kings, who were all condemned and executed for 
their wickedneſs at the expreſs command of God given to 
Foſhua, (118) beſides of two more whom Moſes flew for the ſame 
cauſe. Thoſe who, out ef ſycophancy and idolatry, poiſon 
the minds of kings, by explaining away, in reſpect to them, 
all thoſe ties and obligations of law and morality which up- 
hold ſociety on the pillars of juſtice and goodneſs, do worſe 


than murder them, and have more to anſwer for than even the 


moſt wicked aſſaſſins. 
CHAPTER V. 


The merits of the ſeptennial af of 1 George I. the triennial af of 


6 William III. and the ſtatute of disfranchiſement of 8 
Henry VI. | 


UT I have not yet done with the fatute of disfranchiſement, 
B nor with the ſtatutes for wiennial and ſeptennial parlia- 
ments; as they were the inſtruments by which our conſtitu- 
tion has been overturned they well deſerve our attention. 
They did not, it is true, deſtroy the form of the conſtitution, 
but they utterly deprived it of its ſpirit; and it appears to be 
a dead carcaſe, or at beſt a morbid one, by the corruption 
which hath overtaken it. They did not (as in Spain, in 
France, in Denmark, and in Sweden, have been done) declare 
the king ſole legiſlator and deſpotic ruler of the ſtate, becauſe 
that would have been far too violent a ſhock for Engliſh feel- 
ings ; but they have effectually enabled the king to make his 
will the law, whenever he may be ſo inclined ; for they have 
annihilated the power of the commons, by depriving them of 
their legiſlative rights ; ſo that the machine of government now 
neceffarily moves in a direction which is net the true line 


© of the liberty and*happineſs of the community.“ 
The preamble to the /atute of disfranchiſement runs thus: 
© Whereas the elections of knights of ſhires, to come to 


<< the parliaments of our lord the king, in many counties of 
<< the realm of England, have now of late been made by 
very great, outrageous, and exceſſive, number of people, dwel- 


« lin 
(118) Chap. xii. ; : 


2, | ; 
ce ling within the ſame counties of the realm of England, 
de of the which moſt part w:s of people of ſmall ſubflance 
% and of no value, whereof every of them pretended a woice 
ce equivalent,, as to ſuch elections to be made, with the moſt 
« worthy knights and eſquires dwelling within the ſame coun- 
<« ties, whereby manſlaughter, riots, batteries, and diviſions, a- 
“ mong the gentlemen and other people of the ſame coun- 
ties, SHALL VERY LIKELY RISE - AND BE, unleſs conve- 
“ nient and due remedy be provided in this behalf. Our lord 
« the king,” &c. &c. (119) | 
An outrageous number, I take to be nonſenſe; and I take it 
to be ſomething worſe than nonſenſe, when hard epithets are 
foiſted in; which, although totally void of grammatical ſenſe, 
yet carry with them an evil meaning, for the purpoſe of inſinu- 
ating a crime when none had been committed, If it had been 
committed, the fact muſt have been notorious. But, upon the 
face of this lame and laboured preamble, it is evident no ſuch 
fact could be produced. Neither did this inhuman inſult it- 
ſelf cauſe them to become outrageous; for, diſcontented and 
reſentful as they were, THEY SUBMITTED TO THIS EDICT 
OF DESPOTISM. The great number of the inhabitants {a 
circumſtance that ought to afford pleaſure, if the ſtrength 
of a ſtate conſiſts in the number of the people) was then 
to be mentioned in the moſt harſh and inſidious turn of ex- 
preſſion; but that in the number there was an exceſs, as is 
ſtated, the very next words contradict, which ſay they were 
6 all dwelling within the ſame counties” and, therefore, 
the proper number which had a right to vote in the election 
was not exceeded, as it is again inſinuated. Of fmall ſub- 
% tance,” — if this were a good reaſon for depriving them of 
their liberty and of their right to repreſentation, then, I pre- 
ſume, we muſt reverſe the maxims, and lay it down for the 
future, That law does not ſpeak to all with one voice; but 
<6 ſpeaks ſweet things to the rich and bitter things to the 
4 poor.” 
(119) It is a rule of law, that the preamble muſt be taken for 
ce truth. See Ruff head”s Pref. xxii. A want of truth in the pre- 
amble vitiates the enacting part of the law, which proceeds 
upon the grounds ſtated in the preamble; and, conſequently, if thoſe 
grounds are erroneous, the law hath loſt its foundation. And, 
when ſuch a want of truth is diſcovered and made manifeſt, ſo that 
a ſtatute cannot be enferced without a violation of juſtice, our courts 
of ;uſtice, if faithful to their truſt, will pay no regard to it, and 
have this anſwer to make; — We are ſubſervient to the legiſlature 
for juſtice, not for injuſtice ; we are (worn to“ deny to no man 
common right, by the king's letters, nor none other man's, nor 
«£ for none other cauſe.“ 
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% Lay, — And of no value; 


$1 age, ce flurdy beggars; (120) © ſcum of the earth.” (121) 


( 54 ) 

& poor.” © That thoſe ſhall be taxed who are not repreſen- 
ted: „ That laws ſhall bind all, though aſſented to by 
that is to ſay, in modern lan- 


ut who were thele perſons of no value? The very perſons 
who ſeated in parliament the worthy knights and e/quires that 


beſtowed upon them this kind epithet, and then as kindly 


ftripped them of that eſſential franchiſe which diſtinguiſhes 
the freeman from the ſlave. — ©* Pretended a voice equivalent; 
this was preſumption indeed, when they had no better authority 


for it than the /aw of nature, the immemorial cuſtom and common 


Iaw of the land, and an expreſs act of parliament paſſed juſt 
twenty-four years before. (122) Is it for impious man to ſay 
that his fellow- creature is of“ xo value! Not ſo are the 
poor eſteemed in the eye of their God, but as equal partakers of 


the dignity of human nature; as equal pretenders, even 


« with the moſt worthy knights and eſquires,” to the capa- 
cities of innocence, integrity, and piety ; and, to the exalta- 
tions of eternal life, they are accounted of equal value, but 
they are aſſured of the more particular guardianſhip of Provi- 
dence, becauſe of their being poor. — Whereby manſlaughter, 
6 riots, batteries, and diviſions, ſhall vERY LIKELY RISE AND 
% BR.“ It is a little unfortunate for this wiſe and honeſt par- 
Lament, that they could not produce ſo much as a ſingle in- 


ſtance which had happened; and that this “ convenient and 


% due remedy” of theirs ſhould have been the very cockatrice, 
whoſe eggs have produced the actual riots, batteries, debau- 
Cheries, and manſlaughters, (123) at elections, which have done 
ſuch infinite miſchief to the morals of our people, and have 
been a reproach not only to our conſtitution but to our , hu- 
manity, from that time to this; (124) and ſo immediate was 
this effect, that in the very next year, as I have ſhewn in p. 32, 
theſe diſorders began. — *© SHALL VERY LIKELY RISE AND 
„ BE.” Moſt excellent court reaſoning !'? If more nonſenſe, 
untruth, and evil meaning, were ever couched in ſo few words 
as in this preamble, it never fell under my obſervation. Yet, 
upon theſe pleas, my 'countrymen | — fellowscitizens, alas! 1 
can call but few of you; — the bulk of the nation, as 1 have 
already obſerved, were converted by this iniquitous ſtatute 
from perſons into ſhings; from men, capable of ſpeaking through 


* | their 
- (120) Sir R. Ialpsle's epithet for the Poi 
(121) Ditto of a courtier of George III. 
(122) 7 Hen. IV. c. 15. 
(123) We might have added murders, and the pardoni 


t - e pargoning of mare 
dere when they murdered only the friends of freedom. 
(124) See Prynae. h 
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their repreſentatives, for good laws and the removal of grievan- 
ces, into mute ſbeep and cattle, which have no voice to ſay, 
* why are we bought and ſold ? why are we yoked ? why are 
* we fleeced and led to the ſlaughter ?“ 1 

So totally deficient, therefore, was this ſtatute in equity, — 
without which there can be no ſtatute, (125) and ſo diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the principles of the conſtitution, that in law 
it is a mere nullity, and ſhall be holden for nought, utterly in- 
Capable of diveſting a human being of that liberty which js 
Inherent in him by the unalterable law of nature, and which 
the conſtitution and the law of this realm always did, vo 
Now, and ever muſt, declare to be his ſacred birthright, which 
not the union of king, lords, and commons, in parliament, 
have authority to take from him: — nay, not even the depri- 
ved people themſelves could of right, or without a moſt un- 
natural criminality, have voluntarily ſurrendered, for their 


_ own lives, a right of nature; for, of ſuch no man can be di- 
| veſted, until his criminality hath made it neceſſary to the 


public ſecurity, that he be cut off from ſociety : but, to 
maintain that ſuch an act of madneſs (had it even been com- 
mitted, which it was not) could have been binding on their 


| ' poſterity, would be the ſame as to ſay, that, if the people at 


any time ſhould conſent to ſurrender the right of wearing both 
their ears or both their eyes, and voluntarily ſuffer one ear to 
be cut off, or one eye to be put out, in order that they might 
be known as Engliſh ſubjects, or for any other reaſon, their 
poſterity alſo would be bound to make the ſame ſurrender, and 
to carry the ſame diſgraceful badge of their own ſervitude and 
their anceſtors baſeneſs and folly. | 5 

This abominable ſtatute, as I have ſhewn, reduces the 
number who are repreſented to one- ſeventh part of what it ſhould 
be: but, by the farther abuſe of adding to this di/propartion 
an enormous inequality amongſt thoſe who yet vote, a [till more 


alarming conſequence follows; as will appear by the follow- 


ing numerical proofs : | 

In England and Wales there are, ſouls, - - 6,000,000 

A fourth part are males of age, competent to | 
vote 1, foo, ooo 
- Fhoſe who are now permitted to vote, inclu- \ 0191 
ding freeholders, burgeſſes, c. 2214, oco 

Deduct theſe from the others, and it appears 

there are enſlaved, (126) = - 1, 286, 00 


In 


8, 293 


(125) See Pris. 12, 14. 155 17 18, 215 22, 23, 27, 2 
30. ig. r 
(126) See Prin. 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. 


In Scotland, ſouls, . - 7, 500,000 


— — 


Males, competent, - - 355, oo 
Competent, as before, = = 1,500,000 


In Great-Britain, total competent, 1, 875, ooo 
The whole houſe of commons conſiſts of 558 members; of 
which 280 make a majority ; but 254 are more than a majority of 
the fulleſt houſe that ever ſat ; and, therefore, 254 have always 
had it in their power to make the laws. (127) 
Now 254 members are choſen by the votes of only 5723 
electors; being the aggregate of the ſeveral borough majorities 
that chooſe the ſaid 254. (128) 


A majority of the whole houſe of commons ought to have, 


in order to place them there, the votes of the majority of all 
the competent perſons in the nation. Thoſe competent per- 
ſons, being 1,875,co0, a majority (allowing 500 more than 
half) is 938,000. From hence it will be found that our laws 
are made by men choſen by a number of electors which ought 
to be one hundred and fixty-three times as great as it is. (129) 

I preſume then it is time to reſtore an egual and a complete re- 


preſentation. And, to the learned author of the Commenta- 


ries and the very numerous adyocates for an incomplete re pre- 


ſentation, who alledge that the poor ought to be excluded, 


becauſe their poverty expoſes them to bribery, I beg to re- 
ply, that, if examples of venality and proſtitution are to be 
our rules of excluſion, we may as well begin amongſt the rich 
as the poor; for we fee, by an experience that has brought 
this country to the verge of ruin, that riches, by corrupting 
the morals and removing the reſtraints which are checks upon 
the paſſions, tend rather to expoſe men to temptation than to 
. preſerve them from it, and that it is not wealth but conſcience 
which preſerves integrity. But the very idea of any human 
creature being excluded from the common rights of 3 is 
| | | ockin 
(127) See Polit. Di. c. 4 {128) 15. N 
(129) 5723) 9380063 
„ 
36570 
34338 


22320 
17169 


* 0 
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ſhocking to nature. Tt is a prejudice ingrafted info 6ur minds 
from thoſe very habits of injuſtice and oppreſſion which it 
ought now to be our bulineſs totally to aboliſh, Shall any one 
of us, while contending for our own liberty, and vindicatingy 
by appeals to all the fundamental principles of our law and con- 
ſtitution, our own rights to that liberty undiminiſhed, — ſhall 
any one of us, I ſay, while ſo employed, either propoſe or aſſent 
to its being denied to any fellow-ſubje&, to the humbleſt pea- 
fant in England? God forbid ſuch a thought] Beſides, in point 
of policy, nothing can be ſo clear as that numbers are the 
grand ſecurity againſt bribery. It may be practicable enough 


out of the nation's purſe, and by means of endleſs offices un- 


der government, to bribe 5723 perſons, to put all our laws» 
making and the powers of taxation into the hands of a corrupt 
miniſter; but, to ſuppoſe that the whole nation can be bribed to 
give theſe powers, without controul, into ſuch hands, is as 
unreaſonable as to ſuppoſe that the minifter could bribe the 
whole nation to throw themſelves off Dover-cliff into the ſea. 
Let it alſo be remembered, that the particular claſs of men 
which would remain enſlaved, provided a line of excluſion 
were drawn, ſo as to take in none but houſeholders, is a body 
infinitely leſs ſubject to influence and intimidation than moſt 
houſeholders themſelves. The manufacturer, through the 
neceſſity of credit to extenſive dealings, depends upon his 


banker almoſt abſolutely : the opulent farmer, although perhaps 


worth 401. or 5gol. or 1001. a year freehold, is yet too de- 


| pendent upon his landlord, of whom he rents his farm, to vote 
contrary to his commands: — I am ſorry to ſay commands; for 


to that degree of deſpotiſm is the power of Jand-owners too 
nerally exerciſed, Even the gentleman of fortune does not 
bluſh to ſay, I muſt vote for Mr. Courtier, becauſe J rent of 


him an adjacent field, which makes me a conveniency :* nor 


the wealthieſt merchant, * I ſhall vote for the miniſter, becauſe 
of my contract or my ſubſcription.” On the contrary, the 
mechanic and the labourer depends almoſt wholly upon him- 
ſelf. His ſervice is ſo extremely neceſſary to the ſucceſs and 
opulence of his employer, that he need rarely fear being turned 
adrift : or, if he be, there are enough glad to receive him, and 
give him as good bread as he had before, Beſides, he feels not 
the ſame dread of the conſequences of diſobliging any em- 
ployer as the farmer or the manufacturer does; for he fears no 
ruin or diſtreſs while their is a recruiting-officer in the king- 
dom, or an America to give him welcome to her abundant ſoil 
and unoccupied plantations, And theſe, in my opinion, are 
conſiderations of the moſt ſerious nature ; for, if we with not 
that Engli/hmen ſhould too eaſily reconcile their minds to a 

"þ 55 ſtanding 
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ſtanding army, by looking towards it as an aſylum from op- 


preſſion; nor that they ſhould be readily induced to depopu- 
late their own country, by the proſpects of more freedom 
and proſperity elſewhere ; we ſhould give them every. poſlible 
intereſt in their native land, and bind them to it by the ties of 


affection and partiality. We ſhould cauſe them to feel them- 
ſelves free citizens of a free country; to know that being an 


Engliſhman is to partake in the government of the ſtate, and 
to be ſecure from any arbitrary power whatſoever; and, by 
thus keeping them in the exerciſe of thoſe rights neceflary to 
political ſelf-preſervation, we ſhould teach them to underſtand 
their nature and their ineſtimaole value: of which not only 
the excluded part of the community are' now almoſt totally ig- 
norant, but the major part of the freeholders do by no means 


comprehend them, The cauſe is obvious. For want of a 


BALLOT, to guard them from the deſpotiſm and the vengeance 
of landlords, they are, through fear, as much induced to make 
thoſe landlords the lords of their conſciences as the army can 
be ſuppoſed (upon the modern hypotheſis of paſſive obedience 
to command, ſuperſeding every obligation of law, morality, 
or religion) to take for its conſcience the - conſcience of a 
miniſter, on whom preferment depends. An honourable con- 
dition, truly, for Engliſh ſoldiers and Engli/h freeholders ! Be- 
ſides this cauſe of perverſion, they ſee very clearly, and they 
feel, that, if they ſhould vote according to their conſciences, it 


would produce no good, ſo long as the rotten boroughs have mo- 


nopoliſed all the powers of legiſlation, and, by 5723 venal 
votes, can ſet aſide the votes of above 208000 electors (130) 
and render them of no effect. Good God | let us not remain 


in this melancholy bondage, that marks us .no Jeſs for idiots 


than for ſlaves ! — By equaliſing repreſentation, and making 
every man the free, unawed, diſpoſer of his' own vote, you 
will convince him that that vote is as weighty as any other 
man's, and of equal importance to the ſtate; and that the 


_ proſperity of the ſtate will be the proſperity of himſelf and his 


children, as part of the great family of the nation; you will 
make him ſce the folly (which now he does not) of ſelling his 
birthright for a meſs of pottage; you will teach him to diſdain 
the unprincipled act of ſacrificing the intereſt of his country 
to the gain, or the pride, or the caprice, of his landlord ; and 
to be aſhamed of appointing any one for his repreſentative in 
the legiſlative council of the nation, whom he knows to be a 
fit companion only for hounds or pointers, or whom he would 
not truſt for five pounds in any tranſaction of a private nature. 

Before 


(130) It is always to be remembered, that the number, im Eng- 


land only, which ozg4 to vote, is-1500000, 
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Before I enter particularly into the merits of the triennial act 
of 6 William III. I ſhall only obſerve that the acts, ſo called, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. for preventing the 
long intermiſſion of parliaments, did neither of them enact the 
continuance of one and the ſame parliament for three years. The 
ancient law, for new parliaments to be holden once a year, ar 
oftener, was in no wiſe repealed by either of them; for the firſt 
of them expreſsly enacts, ** That the ſaid laws and flatutes be 
* from henceforth duly kept and obſerved; (131) and, by the 
other, they are commended ; and, if there ſhould be occaſion for 
parliaments more often than once in three years, it is enacted 
that the king ſhall iſſue his“ wrzs for calling them; which 
need not have been, if he could have kept alive the ſame par- 
liament by prorogations for three years, Neither of thefe 
laws, either by words or poſhble implication, having then re- 
pealed the ancient ſtatutes for annual parliaments, it was, 
therefore, in the reign of king William that our analiznable 
right to annual or ſhorter parliaments was, upon the wretched 
plea of expediency, taken from us by the forms of law, and the 
innovation of a parliament of three years continuance, commonly 
called a triennial parliament, was introduced. So that the Re- 
volution, although it ridded us of a gloomy and bigatted 
tyrant, was yet fo far from re/laring the conflitution, which 
had been for the moſt part deſtroyed by the flatute of diſ- 
franchiſement, that it gave to that abominable ſtatute a zhrez- 
fold extent and operation, enlarged. the ſphere of corruption, 
and ſerved as a precedent for the monſtrous exercile of a 
power in the repreſentative to digfrauchiſe his conſtituent for 
ſuch a period of time as the repreſentative thould judge expedi- 
ent. And yet, it is in a return to triennial parliaments, under 
this ſtatute, that ſome men place their hopes of national. ſal- 
vation! In any but a philoſopher and a politician, I honour 
even a prejudice in favour of ſuch events as the Revolution, 
ſince it is an honeſt prejudice begotten upon a noble principle: 
but I dread the idea of the prejudice, inſtead of the principle, 
becoming a rule of conduct in reforming the preſent corrup- 
tion. How truly glorious had it been in the conductors of the 
Revolution, had they but reſtored to us the venerable, ſimple, 
equitable, and conſummately wiie, inſtitution of our ancient 
parliaments, inſtead of reſorting to expediency, that ignis fatuus 
of ſtateſmen, and truſting to the unconſtitutional and puerile 
invention of a triennial parliament for ſecuring the liberties of 
the nation! Butlet us ſee how this triennial act was thought 
of at the time, A more unexceptionable opinion, perhaps, 
cannot be taken than that of Dr. Samuel Fohnſon, who, by 

15 | numerous 


(131) Scobel's Collec. 16 Car. I. . 1. TJohnjon, 282, 


numerous writings in defence of liberty, under the arbitrary 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. (of ſo much merit as to 
bring upon him poverty and all the rigours of perſecution, an 
"attempt to aſſaſſinate him in his bed, and an impriſonment for 
life,) had been a very principal inftrument in the hands of 
Providence in bringing about that Revolution; and who was 
2 man of ſingular merit and probity, as appears by the teſti- 
mony of his fellow-ſufferer, Mr. Hampden, who ſays thus of 
bim: ** Being two years with him in the ſame priſon, I had 
„ the opportunity to know him perfectly well, and I never 
knew a man of better ſenſe, of a more innocent life, nor 
cc of greater virtue,” (132) What ought alſo to give Dr. 
Jobnſtn's opinion the greater weight is this; — that he had ap- 
plied his ſtudies to the particular inveſtigation of the conſtitu- 
tion in reſpect to parliaments, and, at the very period of the 
Revolution, compoſed his © Effay concerning Parliaments at 
< a Certainty; or the Kalends of May.;”” which is dedicated 
<< to the barons and commons of England, in parliament aſ- 
4 ſembled,” in theſe remarkable words: May it pleaſe your 
'<© honours: you either knew more of the matter contained in 
6“ theſe papers, or leſs, or the ſame. If you knew more, I 
c ſhould be glad to fee it in your laws, which you mean to 
<« eſtabliſh; or, which is better, in your declaration of the con- 
ec /itution. (133) If not, no body can find fault with my 
06 po office of bearing a light, but they that have very ill eyes. 
am the known ſervant of you and of my whole country, 
% 8. J.“ And, in his concluſion, he ſays; ] do not ſpeak 
< thus doubtingly concerning annual parliaments, for I am 
<«& poſitive in them.” Again, 4 I was afraid that this govern- 
% ment would float and move upon the face of the waters till 
< we were at a certainty about our parliaments; and, there» 
fore, when | waited upon my lord Devonſhire before the co- 
„ ronation, and it is my fault I have not done it often ſince, 
4 J ſaid that we were never the better for this Revolution till wo 
c had a ſettlement of . parliaments, and our ancient right 
« was anniverſary parliaments, and that nothing elſe could ſet the 
% government to rights, Knowing how much he had atliſted 
be the king, and ſeeing the white ſtaff in his hand, 1 con- 
& cluded upon his intereſt, with the king, and therefore ſaid, 
% my lord, you may make a compliment of this matter to the 
© king, and tell him that we muſt have good laws in a good 
c reign or never, for we cannat have them in a bad one,” &c. 
„ He gave me the hearing,“ and “ a certain knight pulled 
& me by the ſleeve; which had no other effect than to make 

; © 6c me 

{132) Preface to Johnſon's works. 
(133) Bill of rights, | 
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te me ſpeak the more, and the more earneſtly,” & c. * Lite- 
e wiſe, when Mr. Fohn/ton, told me in the court of requeſts, 
«that the b:ll of rights was going up to the houſe of lords, I 
< wiſhed at that time that all the rights were reduced to ane 


line, which was our right, to have a [new] parliament every 


* kalends of May. I tell theſe ſtories to ſhew that I was al- 
„ways of one mind, and that no court neglects nor diſappoint- 
ments have altered me; and I will love this court whether 
e they will or no, for I am ſure J laid the bridge that brought 
& them over.“ Gare» | 9 
There was alſo a proteſt in the houſe of lords againſt the 
paſſing of the triennial bill, ſigned, Devonſbire, Ailzſbury, Ha- 
lifax, Weymouth, and it ſtands in theſe words:“ We do diſ- 
« ſent from this vote; becauſe it tendeth to the continuance 
of this preſent parliament longer than, as we apprehend, 
« is agreeable with the conſtitution of England; beſides, the 
« i]] conſequences which, in many reſpects, may attend it.“ 
We now come to the conſideration of the act for ſeptennial 
parliaments, e | | | 
Upon the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, that fatal 
PRECEDENT, introduced by William, of giving à diſcretionary 


continuance to parliaments, was not overlooked by the court. 


If, ſaid the miniſters, expediency can juſtify a triennial, ſo it ma 

a ſeptennial, parliament. ' I agree with them: and, provided 
we do not ſeriouſly and inſtantly ſet about reſtoring the ſacred 
and powerful barrier of 7:ght, againſt this ſame expediency, and 
every lawleſs encroachment, let us not complain if, ere long, 
we ſhould ſee a one-and-twenty-years-parliament, or a perpetual 
parliament ; or, indeed, any thing the court pleaſes to eſtabliſh, 
on the very ſame plea of expediency that was urged in favour of a 


ſeptennial parliament, as it may with equal force and juſtice. 


% And whereas, ſays the ſeptennial bill, it has been found, by 
& experience, that the ſaid clauſe [that no parliament ſhould 
& have continuance longer than for three years] hath proved very 
& grievous and burthenſome, by occaſioning much greater and 
& more continued expences, in order to elections ot members 
© to ſerve in parliament, and more violent and laſting heats 
« and animoſities among the ſubjects of this realm,” &c. &c. 

And, whereas, (it might now 'be faid, by the ſame rule of 
reaſoning, ) elections ought to be as ſeldom as poſſible; and, if 
there were none at all, theſe heats and animoſities would be 
the more effectually cured : be it therefore enacted, that we, 
(meaning the majority only,) who have no idea of reſponſibili- 
ty to the people; — we, who hold half the lucrative places under 
the crown; — we, who are many of us penſioners, contrac- 
tors, and jobbers with the treaſury ; — we, who are | W 
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of receiving fat douceurs at the end of every ſeffion, (134) for 
being at all calls, and voting down evidence and demonſtra- 
tion, and ſtrangling all motions of enquiry by the previous 
queſtion, - beſides receiving occaſional premiums at every hard 
puth ; (135) — we, who ſupported: the junto in thoſe meaſures 
which have loſt thirteen flourifhing colanies, who embrued our 
hands in the blood of thoſe colonies in an unjuſt attempt to 


have the taxing of their property at our diſcretion, and who have 


ſpilt rivers of Britiþ blood in this bad cauſe ; — we, who have 
uniformly given the miniſter double the ſums for ſecret ſervice, 
for extraordinaries, for contingents, &. &c. (136) that ever 
were given by former parliaments to former miniſters; — we, 
who in five years time, have incurred very nearly one-fourth 
part of a national debt which hath been accumulating for 
ninety-two. years 3 (137) — we, who are certain ot being oppoſed 
with great heat and animoſity, ſhould we ſuffer this parliament 
to expire and offer ourſelves as candidates for the next: — be it 
therefore enacted, as before ſtated, that we do continue for 
life the legiſlators of Great-Britain, with power to bequeath our 
ſeats in parliament to whomſaever we pleaſe, T ranſlate 
but the ſeptennial act into plain Engliſh, and it will be of a piece 
with this ſpecimen of what the preſent parliament might ſay 
in juſtification of their making a conveyance of the feats in the 
houſe of commons to themſelves and their heirs for ever. The 
majority, in the year 1716, had not indeed ſo much perſonal 
merit to plead as the majority in 1780 would have; but their 
ground was preciſely the ſame, — à traiterous expediency, in dl - 
rect violation of the conſtitution. TIN: > ; 

Had the whole parliament been unanimous on that occaſion, 
it could not have communicated one particle of validity to fo 
unjuſt a ſtatute 3 but in neither houſe was there any thing like 


unanimity. Reaſon, juſtice, and found policy, however, were 


obliged 


(134) Mr. Byng, both at the Middleſex meeting and in parlia- 
ment, has ſpoken of a liſt / the faithful, which, at the end of every 
ſeſſions, is made out by the miniſter, or his immediate confident, 
and ſubmitted only to the eye of a very great perfonage, for his ap- 
probation of the ſums ſet reſpectively againſt the names upon the 
lift, This point of cabinet, politics being adjuſted, the money is 
paid, and the liſt Burnt, Let thoſe, who doubt, aſs Mr. Byag 
where he picked up his ſuſpicions, | | 

(135) Perhaps a certain baronet, who dropped a miniſter's 
ebliging note in a certain banker's ſhop, not ſeven miles from Cha- 
ring-croſs, on the morning after a hard pa, when he changed a 
three-hundred pound bill, might be able to throw ſome light on this 
dark expreſſion in our eſſay. . N 

(i356) See a pamphlet, entitled Pads, 

(137) see Fadgs. 


| ( 63 
obliged to give way to a miniſter and his corrupt majority,” Tt 
was on the 10th of April;1716, that the bill was propoſed, in the 
houſe of LoRDs, by the lord-fleward of the king's houſehold, How 
the lords were ſuffered to originate a bill for new- modelling the 
elections of the commons is only to be accounted for upon that 
modern principle of government, called influence. The claim 
of the commons, to originate all bills which affect the pockets 
of the people, would, in my opinion, have much intrinſic 
wiſdom in it, had we an uninfluenced repreſentative of that 
people: but ſtill, to make it an indiſputable rule of legifla- 
tion, a conceſſion is requiſite on the part of the lords, who are 
not exempt from the payment of taxes. But, in matters of 
elections, the cafe his otherwiſe, Here the lords have nothin g 
at all to do. The buſineſs does not concern them, and any in- 
terference is a violation of a clear, undoubted, right. In reſpect 
to any law touching elections, they are not to originate, they 
are not to alter, that are not to model, it in any degree; but 
ſingly to aſſent or to diſſent. I mean not to ſay that individual 
lords are not, in parliament, to aſſign the reaſons of their vote; 
nor that, out of parliament, they are not to adviſe an elector 
which of two or more candidates he ought to prefer; becauſe I 
think it is perfectly conſtitutional in a peer to do both, and a 
freedom, without which he would be unneceſſarily debarred the 
means of making his knowledge and love of virtue and good 
government uſeful to his country. But, to return from this 
digreſſion, it was, on the 14th of April, that it was propoſed 
to commit the bill. This brought on a long debate: and ſo 
conſcious were the court- lords that their ſide of the queſtion 
was unfit for the ears of the people, that the ſtrangers, Who 
had crouded with great anxiety into the houſe, were ordered to 
withdraw; and ſome of them, for eluding the order, were 
taken into cuſtody of black- rod. The refolution, to com- 
mit, was followed by a proteſt of thirty-one lords. On the 
18th the bill paſſed the lords, and a fecond proteſt was enter-d 
by twenty-ſeven of them. With what honour to parliament 
this bill was paſſed, let the fir{ proteſt entered againſt the com- 
mitment declare: g 57 255 
Diſſentient, pA 
I. Becauſe we conceive, that frequent and new parlia- 
6 ments are required by the fundamental conſtitution of this 
„ kingdom; and the practice thereof, for many ages, (which 
« manifeſtly appears by our records,) is a ſufficient evidence 
« and proof of this conſtitution.” | | 
II. Becauſe it is agreed, that the houſe of commons muſt 
« be choſen by the people; and, when ſo choſen, they are 
ce truly the repreſentatives of the people: which they Eannot 
, : 66% ſo N 


( 6 ) 


& ſo properly be faid to be, when continued for a longer 


< time than that for which they were choſen ; for, after that 
<& time, they are choſen by the parliament, and not the people; 


% who are thereby deprived of the only remedy which they 


Cc have againſt thoſe who either do not underſtand, or through 


< corruption do wilfully betray, the truſt repoſed in them; 


< which remedy is, to chooſe better men in their places.“ (138) 


III. Becauſe the reaſons given for this bill, we conceive, | 


& were not ſufficient to induce us to paſs it, in ſubverſion of ſo 
© efſential a part of our conſtituti on. = 

<< x. For, as to the argument, that this will encourage the 
« princes and ſtates of Europe to enter into alliances with us, 
<< we have not heard any one miniſter aſſert that any one prince 


it or ſtate has aſked, or ſo much as inſinuated, that they 


« wiſhed ſuch analteration. (139) . 


«© Nor is it reaſonable to imagine it; for it cannot be ex- 


& pected, that any prince or ſtate can rely upon a people to 
« defend their liberties and intereſt, who ſhall be thought to 


< have given up ſo great a part of their on; (140) nor can 


etl ay” | 5-8 
: (138) We have ſeen 60000 freeholders petition the crown for a 
diſſolution of parliament ; or, in other words, that they ſer wants, 


who had betrayed their truſt, might be diſmiſſed, and they be per- 
mitted to chooſe. better men in their place;“ but, his majeſty, 
relying on the wiſdom and juſtice, and approving of the conduct, 


of his parliament, did not think proper to liſten to theſe petitions. 
The court- members even denied that the people were diſcontented ; 


and ſpoke of the petitioners as a faftious few not to be regarded, al- 
though their number was ten times as large as that of thoſe, who' 


elected a majority of the fulleſt houſe of commons that ever fat. 
When the people, after trial of their repreſentatives in one ſeſſion, 
cannot themſelves diſmiſs them and chooſe others in their room, if 
they ſee occafion, without the good pleaſure of the crown, the con- 
flitution of England is gone, and the lower houſe is become a houſe of 
tyrants inſtead of a houſe of commons, 
(139) Had ſuch a wiſh been inſinuated, it would have been the 
ſtrongeſt argument for rejecting an alliance, as more dangerous to 
the ſtate than hoſtility : for, it muſt have proceeded from jealouſy 


and envy of our greatneſs, not a deſire to give that greatneſs ſlabili- 
ty. But, corrupt miniſters, who have a venal majority to vote 


whatever is to gratify their ſelfiſh ambition, and to call it the good 
of the nation, do not heſitate to uſe arguments that the molt profli- 

gate pettifogger would be aſhamed of. : 
| (140) The wiſdom of this remark is now evinced to our coſt ; 
and, to the eternal diſgrace of thoſe who pleaded the confidence 
of other ſtates in your councils, as an argument for ſeptennial par- 
liaments. America (an alliance infinitely more to be coveted than 
that of all the world beſides) has conſtantly declared ſhe could have no 
| | PE | confidence 


( 65 ) 
tt jt be prudent for them to wiſh ſuch an experiment to be 
5 made, after the experience'that Europe has had of the great 
ey? | 26h | „ things 


confidence in your miniſters, becauſe of the corruption and ſervility 
of your parliament, What parliaments ought to be, ſhe tells you 
by her own example. Hers are annual; elected by the free, un- 
biaſſed, ſuffrages of the prople at large, choſen by Ballot, with regu- 
lar appointed ſittings, not in the power of the firſt magiſtrate to pre- 
vent, nor d;/olvable at his caprice, —— But, let us hear what an 
American himſelf ſays with reſpect to an Eng/ih miniſtry and an 
Engliſh parliament, William Tudor, eſq. one of their lawyers, in 
an oration, ſpoken before the inhabitants of Boſton, thus delivers 
himſelf, ** In a limited monarchy, where the prince, as ſupreme 
« executive magiſtrate and firſt branch of the legiſlature, is inveſted 
« with the important prerogative, of making peace and war; is 
« conſtituted” the ſole fountain of honour, and becomes the exclu- 
* ſive diſpoſer of every lucrative and honourable appointment, ci- 
vil, eceleſiaſtical, and military; his influence becomes tod enor- 
«© mous to be compatible with the public liberty: but if, to ſuch 
« extravagant powers, he ſhould ſuperadd a deteſtable ſyſtem of 
corruption to bribe, the repreſentatives of the people, the worſt 
«« ſpecies of vaſſalage muſt enſue. That equipoiſe between the 
« reſpective branches of the legiſlature (in which the ſeeming, the 
c“ theoretic, excellence of the Engliſh conſtitution conſiſts) will be 
« totally deſtroyed ; the executive will involve the powers of the 
« legiſlative, and, whilſt the letter and formalities of the conſtitu- 
4c tion are retained, its ſpirit, and intendment will be totally loſt 3 
© an ab/olutely arbitrary, with the forms of a free, government (that 
« worſt and ſureſt of all tyrannies) will gradually ſucceed and be 
« finally eſtabliſhed, unleſs a total Iioe American 
© ſpcaker probably uſed the word revolution in this place: but refor- 
„mation aui be the word that an Engliſh tranſcriber will prefer 10 
& u/e.] is happily effected by the timely exertions of the people, 
« before the haas ſtrengthened himſelf with a mei cenary army, 
« and for ever cloſed their chains. | 
gut this tyranny is already eſtabliſhed in Great-Britain : for, 
« what hopes can Britons entertain of effecting a [reformation, ] 
« whilſt the [crowy,] by the multiplicity of gifts in its power, 
«© can maintain an infamous majority, in each houſe of parliament, 
<< to /egali/e, and a ſtanding army to enforce, its projects, however 
« imperious, inhuman, or unjuſt. In vain a few wiſe and vir- 
« tuous men ſee and lament their diſhonourable fituation, An ar- 
« my of forty-thouſand ſoldiers in time of peace, and a ſtill more 
«© numerous band of placemen and penſioners, properly diſpoſed 
4 throughout the kingdom, effectually ſtifle in their birth evety 
«« effort of patriotiſm to reſtore the conſtitution to its primeval 
4% principles. | : | 
«« Such is the boaſted conſtitution, ſuch the ; and. ſuch 
« the preſent condition, of the people of Great-Britain. 3 
| | | £6 nation 
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( 66 ) 

« things this nation has done for them, under the conſtitution, 
« which is now to be altered by this bill. | : 
% But, on the other hand, they may be deterred from en- 
c“ tering into meaſures with us, when they ſhall be informed, 
& by the preamble of this bill, that the popiſh faction is ſo 
& dangerous, as that it may be deſtructive to the peace and 
« ſecurity of the government; and may apprehend, from this 
6e pill, that the government is ſo weak as to want ſo extraor- 
« dinary a * for its ſafety; which ſeems to imply, 
<< that the gentlemen of Britain are not to be truſted or relied 
« upon, and that the good affections of the people are re- 
& {trained to ſo ſmall a number as that of which the preſent 

% houſe of commons conſiſts. ; 
« II. We conceive; this bill is ſo far from preventing 
t expences and corruptions that it will rather increaſe 
| them ; 


« nation 1 — thus conſtitutionally enſlaved, —thus legally undone! 
&© Unworthy deſcendants of illuſtrious anceſtors ! — thus to ſuffer 
your moſt eſſential rights to be bartered away; your government 


“ not only corrupted, but perverted to purpoſes diametrically op- 


c poſite to its original intention. A parliament, at firſt conſtituted 
% to watch over and preſerve your rights and immunities from the 
« encroaching ſteps of ambitious prihces, you have permitted to 
«© become an engine, in the hands of miniſtry, the more effectually 


e to abridge or nullify thoſe rights. A parliament, conſtituted 


ce the ſtewards of your property, who, inſtead of guarding it from 
te the inſatiable graſp of royal avidity, you patiently ſee laviſhing- 
4 ly indulging the uimoſt extravagance of legal profuſion ; grant- 


5 ing enormous ſums for effecting the moſt pernicious purpoſes; 


<« traiterouſly leaguing with the ſervants of the crown in loading 
« you with intolerable taxes, and ſharers in the ſpoil ; prodigally 


4 complying with the moſt unbounded demands of miniſterial rapa- 
* city, while they at the ſame time treacherouſly unite to ſcreen 


« the moſt infamous defaulters of the public money. 

„ Degenerate ſons of great forefathers! is it poſſible that you 
<< can conſole yourſelves for the loſs of eſſential rights becauſe you 
« ſtill retain the empty privilege of lampooning your king and 
« mobbing his miniſters, whil you are deſtitute of that public 
« ſpirit, and ſolid virtue, which ſhould purge your corrupted go- 
« wernment and reform your wretched conſtitution? | 

If this be the language of an enemy, it were deſirable, methinks, 
to have many ſuch enemies amongſt us. When I made ** the re- 
« ſtoring of the conſlitution at home [ Appendix to the Legiſ. Ri. 
wind. 238, 247-] an efential part of the plan for recovering Ame- 
rica, which I had the honour of preſenting to his majeſty three 
years ago; it was commonly 3 as quite foreign to the buſineſs 3 
and I do not remember that it made any part of the plans, for the 


ſame purpoſe, offered in either houſe of parliament : but I have not 


ſeen cauſe to change my opinion, 
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them; (141) for, the longer a parliament is to laſt, the more 


valuable to be purchaſed is a ſtation in it; (141) and the 
greater alſo is the danger of corrupting the members of it; 
(141) for, if ever there ſhould bea miniſtry who ſhall want 
a parliament to ſkreen them from the juſt reſentments of the 
people; (141) or from a diſcovery of their il} practices to 
the king, (141) who cannot otherwiſe, or fo truly, be in- 
formed of them, as by a free parliament, it is ſo much the 
intereſt of ſuch a miniſtry to influence the elections, (141) 
(which, by their authority, and the difpofal of public mo- 


* ney, they, of all others, have the beſt means of doing,) 


(141) that, it is to be feared, they will be tempted, and 


not fail to make uſe of them; (141) and, even when the 


members are choſen, they have greater opportunity of in- 
ducing very many to comply with them than they could have, 
if not only the ſeſſions of parliament, but the parliament 
itſelf, were reduced to the ancient and primitive conſtitution 
and practice of frequent and new parliaments; (141) for, 
as a good miniſtry will neither practiſe nor need corruption, 
ſo it cannot be any lord's intention to provide for the ſecu- 
rity of a bad one. | 


„ IV. We conceive, that whatever reaſons may induce 


the lords to paſs this bill, to continue this parliament for 
ſeven years, will be at leaſt as ſtrong, and may, by the 
conduct of the miniſtry, be made much ſtronger before the 
end of ſeven years, for continuing it till longer, and even 
to perpetuate it; which would be an expreſs and abſo- 
lute ſubverſion of the third eftate of the realm. 
(Signed) 

C Poulet, ' Guilford, Bathurſl, Willoughby de B. 

C Dartmouth, Aſbburnbam, Bruce, Berkſhire, | 

% Bingley, P. Hereford, Weſton, Abingdon, 

* Strafford, F. Roffen, Ofborne, Avleſhury, 

& Montjoy, Somerſet, Compton, Nolitingham, 

« Trever, Shrewſbury, Foley, Briſtol, 

& Northampton, Ages Gower, Tadcaſier.” 

« F. Ceſiriens, fel, , Saliſbury, 2 

2 n 


(14r) Perhaps many of my readers will ſuſpect that I have fra- 


med this proteſt myſelf, as it may appear incredible to them, that, 
fixty-four years ago, it ſhould be poſſible to deſcribe ſo exactly what 
was to happen; but I can aſſure them they may find it, word for 
word, in the Journals of the houſe of lords of that year, page 33r. 
— But, if they will confider for a moment, the caſe will ſpeak for 
itſelf; and they will be ſatisfied that no other inſpiration was ne- 
ceſlary, for enabling the proteſting lords to foretel ſuch conſequen- 
ces, than integrity and common: ſenſe. 


( 68 ) 

In the debates of both houſes many powerful arguments 
were alſo uſed againſt this abomina'le bill; but all to no pur- 
poſe. (142) The junto of the time declared it to be expedient, 
and that was ſufficient. That an Addiſon ſhould have been a- 
mongſt its advocates (143) is greatly to be Jamented, as it 
brings a humiliating reflection upon human nature. It has 
been obſerved that the infinite ſervices he rendered his country, 
by the noble leſſons of morality contained in his Spectators 
and other periodical eſſays, were regarded with perfect indif- 
ference by the court; but, he no ſooner employed his pen in 
the ſervice of miniſters than he was noticed and rewarded, and 
ſoon became a ſecretary of ſtate. (144) ae 

The ſeptennial bill he © is particularly pleaſed with, as it 
© will make us not only a more ſafe, a more flouriſhing, and 
«© a more happy, but alſo a more virtuous, people.“ Now, a- 


mongſt the one and thirty proteſting lords, there certainly was 


Not one who poſſeſſed fo fine a genius as Mr. Addiſon, nor one 
who has left behind him ſuch teſtimonies of extenſive know- 


ledge and ability as a ſpeculative moraliſt; nor, indeed, have 


the one and thirty put together equalled him in this reſpect : 
and yet we ſee, thai by holding faſt their integrity, they had a 
light to guide their judgements ; which his unworthy conduct, 
| In 

(142) See the quotations already given, p. 37. 

(143) See Freebolder, Number 37. | | IT 

(144) Had he confined himſelf only to their good deeds, and en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh the new family on the throne by none but 
conſtitutional means, we may, without any breach of charity, con- 
clude, that he had never attained that elevation, which was con- 
ferred on him for ſiding with the miniftry to undermine the conſti- 
tution, His ſixieenth paper is a maſter-piece of jeſuitical writing 
on government, It begins with profeſſing a deſign to reconcile 
** men to their own happineſs ;*'* but, in the very next paragraph, 
you find the diift of the paper is to reconcile them to the ſuſpenſion 
of the habeas-corpus act: a happineſs with a witneſs! In the courſe 
of his argument, he is even ſo diſingenuous as to infinuate, that the 
claim to a habegs-corpus was quite novel, — a mere modern expedient, 
to be adhered to, or not, as occaſion may require. The habeas- 
& corpus at,” ſays he, Vas made but about five-and-thirty years 
% ago, and, ſince that time, has been ſuſpended four times before 
© his preſent majeſty's acceſſion to the throne; twice under the 
«© reign of king William and queen Mary; once under the reign 
« of king Witham; and once under the reign of queen Anne.” 
How ready he is to quote theſe ill precedents! But, to repreſent a 
ſtatute as the origin of a claim, which he knew to be no other than 
a declaration of a right, acknowledged in magna charta, traceable as 
high as we have any evidence of our conſtitution, and founded in 
the law of nature itſelf, was unpardonable treachery to the libei ties 
of his country, | 


( 69 ) 


in becoming the mere ' partiſan of a faction, who diſgraced a 
ood cauſe, had deprived him of. | ble? 
I ſhall finiſh this enquiry into the validity and merits of the 
ſebtennial act with another quotation from A Detection of the 
Parliaments of England, v. I. p. 251: We are now come to the 
„ laſt jeſſion of this aſſuming parliament z which, having beer 
returned for THREE years, continued themſelves, by their 
„% own authority, for SEVEN; and, though compoſed of whigs 
„ within that time, went farther in the impoveriſhing and en- 
<-ſlaving their fellow-ſubjects than all their predeceſſors together 
© from the Reſtoration. (145) 
Upon a review of the foregoing arguments, againſt the prin- 
ciples of the triennial and ſeptennial ſtatutes, I conceive they 
will be found, like the ſtatute oft Henry VI. to have no foun- 
dation whatſoever that can give them the ſmalleſt pretenſions 
to validity. “ An unjuſt law is no law,” and “ ſhall be 
% holden for nought.” They are all three in direct violation 
of the conſtitution, they tear up by the roots the foundations of 
freedom, and fer at nought every maxim which maintains that 
Jaws to be binding muſt have the aſſent of thoſe who are bound 
by them. They are conſequently NULL and voip, to all in- 
| ; | tents 
(145). Towards the cloſe of this volume, p. 329, after the author 
has traced this ſeptennial parliament, through all the paths of ini- 
quity, as far as the year 1727, and quoted ſome addreſſes, in 
which the miniſter endeavours to ſtig matize hi, oppoſers as a trea- 
cherous faction, and makes his majority aſſure the king, they 
& will ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch farther meaſures 
% as h:s majeſty ſhall find neceſſary and expeatcnt,” Sc. c. Cc. 
He breaks forth with this exclamation : “ C.uld the, ſenate of 27. 
* Berius have ſaid more? Could the paraſites of any court whatever 
„ have licked the duſt of the royal footſtool with more ſervility ? 
% Did the ſtupid and incorrigible Jews fin more againſt common- 
, /enje, when they ſet up their ca, and proclaimed, 7 he/je are thy 
% gods, O Tjrael/? And yet this was the voice of thoſe, who were 
become the repreſentatives of Great-Britain, to a ſovereign of 
e their own choofeng. — My ſtomach turns as I write: but, how- 


„ ever ſick, he that is embarked muſt proceed to the end of his 


* voyage.” What would have been this writer's feelings, had he 
lived to fee a parliament vote double, quadruple, and tenfold, the 
ſums that were then voted for the ſame articles! and, in ox year, 

rant as much for the extraordinaries of an'army (not greater than 
in the days of William and Anne) as then was allowed, for the ſame 
ſervice, for WEN TY] See Fads, p. 42. In p. 67, alſo, we have 
an account of the amount of bills, annually drawn by governors, 
from 1755 to 1778. In the firit of thoſe years, when America was 
full of our governors, it was 850/. in the laſt, when we had ſcarce- 
Jy either governors or colonies left, it was 94490. 
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C0.) 
tents and purpoſes, as though they had never been enacted: 
they are not ** ſtatutes, but corruptions: — they be not 
% preſcriptions, ſtatutes, nar cuſtoms; but things, void and 
« againſt juſtice.” (146) If the commons of England, there- 
fore, ever had a right to ele& a new houſe of repreſentatives 
«© once in every year, or more often if need were, that right is 
in no wiſe deſtroyed nor diminiſhed by the triennial or ſeptennial 
acts, but is undoubtedly theirs at this moment; and every man 
of them, notwithſtanding Henry VI. 's flatute of disfranchiſe- 
ment, has, in like manner, a right to vote in fuch elections. 
Theſe rights are effential to freedom. If effential, to take 
away the enjoyment of them is to take away freedom. That 
which is not only eſſential to freedom, but has expreſs-law de- 
claratory of the people's right to it, needs, in ſtrictneſs, no 


new law to juſtify them in exerciſing this right; although a. 


declaratory act, reſpeRing theſe rights, is become neceſſary for 


general information. The eſſentials to freedom, which we are 


treating of, are expreſsly recogniſed by the 7th Henry IV. e. 
15 which enacts, that every man ſhall vote: and alſo by the 
4th Edward III. c. 14; which enacts, that a parliament ſhall 
be holden every year once, and more often if need be. (147) Add 
to this, that, in no one of the three ſpurious ſtatutes, paſled 
with a view to deſtroy our freedom, is there a ſingle werd for 
the expreſs repeal of one tittle contained in theſe glorious laws 
of liberty. To abrogate a nation's liberty, without taking any 
notice of the ſtatutes provided in its defence, was, it muſt be 
confefſed, an ingenious way of avoiding thoſe ſtumbling- 


blocks ; but I believe it was not very parliamentary, had the 


matter been even of the moſt indifferent nature. I have ſaid, 
and I beg leave to repeat, that that which is not only eſſential to 
freedom, but has expreſs law declaratory of the people's right to it, 
needs no new law to juſtify them in exerciſing this right. Upon this 
ground, the commons of England, including all who are arri- 
ved at man's eſtate, (148) at the expiration or diſſolution of 
the preſent parliament, will be clearly juſtifiable, by the Jaw 


and conſtitution, in electing in each county, reſpectively, a3 


many repreſentatives as ſhall fall to their ſhare, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, without paying any regard to the 
: | : | number 
(146) Prix. 28, 29, 21. 22, 27. | 
(147) By Artbur and Alfred alſo; 5 Ed. II. 36 Ed. III. c. 10. 
and 50 Ed. III. . Wis . 
(148) „A4 thoſe that there be preſent, as well ſureties duly 
te {ſummoned for this cauſe as others, ſhall attend to the election 
1% of their knights for the parliament ; and then, in full county, 
« ſhall proceed to election freely, and indifferently, notwithflanding 
% any requeſt or commandment to the contrary,” See p. 19. 


5 (71 ) 
number of members mentioned in the writ to the ſheriff : and 
in like manner, without regard to the ſeptennial or triennial 
bills, they will have a right to limit their members to a ſingle 
ſeflion, and to ſecure their reſignation by bands and ſureties; as 
formerly they ſecured a member's attendance in parliament by 
the ſame means. (149) 

There are but two ways that I ſee whereby the ruinous ex- 
pences, - the debaucheries, the bribery, perjury, riots, and {till 
more fatal miſchiefs, of our elections can be remedied, I be- 
lieve both ways to be effectual. One is, to leave the nomi- 
nation of members to the crown: the other, to recur to the 
firſt principles of the conſtitution. In the minds of many, 
annual parliaments would cauſe theſe evils to increaſe in a 
ſeven-fold proportion. So they might, if we left the monſtrous 
inequality of repreſentation and all other corruptions of our 
legiſlative fundamentals as they are. But it will be ſeen, in 
the next chapter, that, by reſtoring the whole to the rules of 
law, juſtice, and the conftitution, the people, in all parts, 
will undoubtedly conduct themſelves, at elections, with as much 
quietneſs and fobriety as they do now when they meet at church; 
and for this ſimple reaſon, — THEY WILL HAVE NO TEMP- 
TATION TO DO OTHERWISE. I have already referred to the 
annual elections for common-council-men (or the houſe of 
commons) of the city of London, choſen by all the houſe- 
keepers. A ſeat in the common-council is a mere office of 
truſt, honour, and fatigue, without profit, There are no bribes 
to be obtained by the members; and, therefore, they offer 
none to the electors. It is the commerce of corruption that 
is the ſole cauſe of all election evils. Deſtroy corruption, and 
theſe evils muſt ceaſe. Surely, it is matter of humiliation 
to the friends of the houſes of Hanover and of Orange, that 
their acceſſions to the throne ſhould ſeverally be marked by 
violations of the conſtitution, more ſerious in their conſe- 
quences than any that were committed by the Stewart, inaſ- 
much as one breach in the citadel of freedom is more dangerous 
than many in the outworks. But the fact is, that the citadel, by 
which I mean the houſe of commons, has fcarcely a found 
ſpot about it. Ido not mean an indiſcriminate attack upon the 
characters of its members. I intend only to ſhew the decayed 
and ruinous condition of the in/{itution. The whole number 
of males competent to vote for England and Wales is 1500p00. 
The whole number who have votes is 214000, or about 5th. 


| Now, 
(149) The elected perſon was compellable to find manucaptors, 


or jureties, ſometimes four, five, or fax, for his executing the office 
of repreſentative; and, if he failed, his goods were diſtrained. 
See Leg. Ri. win. 142. Prynne, Bre. Par. Rid. 137. 


( 72) 
Now, Imuſt premiſe, that if the ancient annual parlzamhetits, tos 
gether with an equal and complete repreſentation, which con- 
— ſtitutes the whole of our legiflative rights, were in uſe, our 
| liberty would be entire. This ſum total of liberty ſhall be ac- 
counted equal to 49: of which, if fix competent men in ſeven 


be deprived of their right to vote, that ſum of liberty muſt be 


reduced to an equality with 7; and then, if thoſe, who retain 
1 their privilege of voting, be debarred the exereiſe of it for ſix 
1 years in ſeven, it is equally evident that the ſaid reduced ſum 
BY of liberty is again reduced to a ſeventh part, or to an equality 
C with 1 only. Hence it is demonſtrable, that, provided parlia- 


electors, yet that, by the joint operation of the flatute of di- 
franchiſement and the ſeptennial act, we ſhould have only a forty- 
ninth part of our L om rights or our liberty left. Now, a eita- 
del that had but one part ſound in forty- nine would not be very 
fit to truſt to. And, to ſhoulder it up with buttreſſes, to patch 
and repair it, in hopes of making it tenable, would only be 
throwing away time to an ill purpoſe, Let it come down, in 
God's name, clear away the rubbiſh to the very rock of the 
conſtitution on which our anceſtors placed it; relay its founda- 
tions on that rock with the corner- ſtones of juſſice; inelaſe it 
with out-works of /aw, of the beſt conſtruction; and garriſon 
it with the whole people of Great-Britain, Then, and not till 
then, we ſhall be a free people. But I am greatly impoſing 
upon my readers, if I make them believe that even one part in 
forty-nine of this citadel js ſound, This calculation goes upon 
a ſuppoſition that there was zo inequality in our repreſenta- 
tion; but I have proved an enormous inequality is the fact; a 
majority of thoſe, who are competent to elect, being one hun- 
dred and ſixty-three times as many as the number which actu- 
,ally chooles a majority of the fulleſt houſe that ever ſat. To 
calculate upon this inequality, inſtead of the other, as we 
ought to do, it would appear that only one (150) part in eleven 
hundred and forty-one of our repreſentation is perfect. Aſto- 
niſhing | — Well; have we got to the bottom of the miſchief 
now? Nothing like it. — This is only the rottenneſs of the 


upon certain of the members, after ſeated there. As a ſpeci- 
men of that, I ſhall ſtate, from the London Courant, of Fe- 
bruary 28, 1780, the account of the diviſion upon lord North's 
amendment to fir George Savile's motion, for a full diſcloſure 


of 
(150) 


7) 
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mentary repreſentation were equally divided amongſt the 214000 


inſlitution itſelf, before we come to one particle of the influence 


e _ 


(72). 


of the penſion-liſt; by which the ſecret part of that liſt was 
ſtill kept in the dark. It is well known that the minority that 
day, including tellers, was 188; the majority, including tel- 
lers, 190, Now, from the account referred to, I have divi- 
2 the ſaid majority into diſtinct claſſes, and find them ſtand 
us: 
Penſioners, avowedly fo, — — —T— 6 
Contractors, — — — — — 14 
Sons of placemen and other very near con- 6 
netions, — — — — — + 2 
Placemen, — = — — — — 94 
2 140 
Members, under no viſible influence, — 50 
| | 190 

Good God | Is this poſſible? Am TI not dreaming? Or, is 
| this ſober, ſerious, truth? And, even yet, I have not touched 
ö upon proſtitute expeants ; nor adverted to the India- company, 
the mighty fabric of the funds, and other extenſive fields of influ- 
ence; (151) which are all in aid of miniſters, againſt the conſti- 
| tutional efforts of an injured people. Let thoſe, who call them- 
ſelves temperate and moderate men, and who, after ſigning a pe- 
tition, fit down again by their own fire- ſides in their accuſtomed 
tranquillity, without thinking an aſſociation neceſſary at this 
juncture; let theſe temperate and moderate men, I ſay, well 
conſider what they are doing, or rather what they are neglect- 
ing to do; and point out to us by what other means this 
country can be ſaved than that of aſſociating ; becauſe I appre= 
hend we muſt do ſomething; and affociating, in my humble 
opinion, ſeems beſt calculated for preſerving that peace of ſo- 
ciety which cannot be too highly eſtimated, except when put 
in competition with liberty; and, without liberty, there can 

be no peace that is not worſe than death. Y 
As, in a former work, I have expoſed the total want of foun- 
dation for any petty borough whatſoever to ele more than 
its due ſhare of repreſentatives, ſo ſhall now only ſay on that 
ſubject, that, to ſuppoſe a royal charter can communicate to 
any body of the commons a right to vote is RIDICUL.ous, Much 
leſs can it give a right of voting to the four fones in lord Mon- 
| | | L tacute's 
(151) Quere, how many generations, or reigns, or years, or 
months, may be ſuppoſed, upon a reaſonable calculation, a requi- 
fite time for this inundation of influence, if not drained off, to 


overwhelm this whole land of liberty, as once it was called, and 
eſtabliſh an ayowed deſpotiſm ? SN 
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| ( 74 ) 
tacute*s park-wall, at Midhurſt. Neither can it authoriſe half 
a dozen pot-walloppers to become the excluſive electors of as 
many repreſentatives as the whole county of Yorkſhire, That 
the conſtitution, the law of nature, and endleſs maxims of 
law, ſhall inveſt the commons with an actual participation in the 
legiſlature, and yet ſix in ſeven of them ſhall be excluded from 
this right, and a number, too ſmall to be legally entitled to 
have tu repreſentatives, ſhall nevertheleſs elect #wa hundred 
and fifty-four, who make a majority of the fulleſt houſe that 
ever ſat; (152) — that „ none ſhall be bound by laws to 
& which they do not aſſent,” and that taxation and repre- 
<< ſentation are inſeparable,” and yet one million two hundred 
and eigbiy-ſix thouſand, in England only, ſhall nevertheleſs pay 
their taxes without having a ſingle vete for ene 
either to grant thoſe taxes for them, or to give aſſent to any one 
law whatever, are, I ſay, contradictions and abſurdities that 
muſt be done away by laws to reſtore the rights of the people 
undiminiſhed. v I will not diſguſt nor weary the reader with any 
farther recital of theſe abſurdities ; but I will aſure bim that, 
if he be one of the excluded perſons, and ſhall be called upon 
to pay any tax to government, he is not, by the law of the land, 
compellable ; and if, when his property ſhall be ſeized for the 
tax, he appeal to a court of juſſice, and the judges ſhall have 
a due regard to their oath, and the jury to the principles of 
equity, which are binding to every kane man; whereas © an 
© unjuſt law is no law, and conſequently not binding at all; 
he will be defended from the oppreffion of being taxed at the 
arbitrary will of perſons whom other men have ſet over bim. 
Juries of Engliſbmen, ſeeing they are deciding in every ſuch 
Cauſe upon the liberties of their country, and pronouncin 
themſelves and their poſterity either freemen or flayes, wil 
foon learn which, as honeſt men and as Engliſhmen, they ought 
to prefer. And thus it is that (to uſe an honeſt member of 
parliament's words (153) ) the affociated people of England 
walt down their oppreſſors, and trample corruption under- 
foot, without diſturbing the public peace. The ſheep and 
oxen, the horſes and loads of hay, that will be ſeized on for 
the taxes, will prove a currency rather too cumberſome to paſs 
through the exchequer: and, if they be put up to public ſale 
where ſeized, it is probable a people, aſſociated ta oppoſe this 
22 of taxation without repreſentation, may take it into 
eir heads to enter into mutual agreements not to bny; as their 
| American 
(152) See p. 56. Leg. Ri. vin. 120. 5848 is the number 
proportioned to 2 repreſentatives. 5723 do elect 254 repreſenta- 
tives. 


(153) Mr. Turner. 
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American and Iriſh brethren did, with ſucceſs, not to import. 
And, as this kind of refiſtance, which every friend to his coun- 
try may carry on, and fit all the while quietly at his own fire- 
ſide, muſt prove ectual, and make it impoſſible for any wicked 
miniftry or corrupt parliament to pick their pockets before they 
ſhall have redreſſed their grievances, it at once removes every 
ſhadow of an objeRion to entering into a national aſſociation 
in defence of our rights. It is a refiftance in which even the 
Quaters will join: for, what can be ſo peaceable as letting the 
collector of the land- tax ſeize and carry off my cow; or the 
exciſeman take away my cart or my waggon without moleſta- 
tion? What can be ſo peaceable as appealing to the judge of 
aſſize, and a jury of the county, for their legal deciſion upon 
the ſeizure ? It will be time enough to think of other mea- 
ſures when this appeal to the laws of our country ſhall fail 
us. | | 
Neither does this doQtrine contradi& what I have advanced 
upon the enormous power of the crown, whence it might be 
inferred that even the deciſions of the courts of juftice muſt 
be at its command ; becauſe it is not now by the red right-arm 
of open deſpotiſm that we are governed, but by the weaſel, 
under-ground, thief-like, but no lefs effectual, arts of influ- 
ence. Our money is not yet taken with a piſtol at our breaſts, 
nor a ſword at our throats, as by a Charles I. but it is far 
more abumdantly filched out of our pockets with all the forms 
of law; and experience has ſhewn, that the Engliſh nation ma 
be duped, but cannot be dragooned, into flavery. I fhall cloſe 
this chapter with another quotation from "Feremiah, the pro- 
phet, expoſtulating with and reprehending the rulers of F- 
rael, who firſt corrupted and then oppreſſed the people, © Is 


_ © Iſrael a fervant? Is he a home-born ſlave? Why is he 


<« ſpoiled?” Sh 
CHAPFER VE 


Reformation . cable, and not to be delayed. The whole plan may 
be compriſed in two acts of parliament : drafts for thoſe two ads. 


« T ET reformation 7 with the body of the people. 
on The principles of electors are corrupt: let them return 


c to virtue, and let them chooſe for repreſentatives diſcreet 
c and diſpaſſionate men: ſuch men as are recommended to 

ce their choice by the writ of election.“ | 
This is now the language of many: theſe are the wor!s of 
the man, who ** believes the king to be the only patriot in this 
« country,” They are words fit enough to accompany ſuch 
h A 
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2 declaration. Whether the king or the people are moft 
obliged to him for his good opinion I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine. It is certain, however, that he has not at- 
tempted to deceive nor impoſe upon the people by flattery. But 
as his is a common anſwer to thoſe who ſuppoſe that ſome ſtate- 
reforms are neceſſary, let us duly examine its truth and its drift. 
Is it true then that the body of the people” of England are 
ſo corrupt, and ſo ſtupid, as neither to deſire nor to aſk for a 
better repreſentation in parliament? Let their petitions teſtify. 
They complain of abuſes in all branches of the expenditure 
of public money; and, conſequently, they charge their re- 
preſentatives with being corrupt and with betraying their truſt. 
They pray for extenſive reforms touching places, penſions, and 


other emol uments, which are given to thoſe repreſentatives, in 


order to bribe them from their duty: and, conſequently, it is 
their wiſh to have honeſt men in their places, and that none of 
their ſervants may be ſo ſeduced for the future, and have a bet- 
ter intereſt in waſting their property than in defending it. 
They pray that the unconſtitutional influence of the crown 
may be done away, ſo that parliament may be reſtored to a ſtate 
of indepengency ; and, conſequently, it is not their deſign that 
any but diſcreet aad diſpaſſionate men, ſuch as the writs of 
election recommend, ſhould be ſeated there; becauſe ſuch are 
the men to form an independent parliament. But the gentle- 
man, who tells you, he had dedicated his time to the ſtudy 
% of our conftitution,” muſt have known, if he knew any thing, 
that that conſtitution is ſo fallen into decay, that the election 
of a parliament is no longer in ** the body of the people, but 
in a handful of electors expoſed to every poſſible temp- 
tation, in the ariſtocracy, and in the minifter ; therefore his 
language was at once the moſt cruel inſult on the character 
of the people, a mockery of their miſery, and only calcu- 
Jated to impoſe upon his auditory by a miſrepreſentation of 
facts, and pointing to a remedy which, uptil the petition he 
was oppoling ſhould be ſubſtantially ſucceſsful, could not poſ- 
ſibly have any ſphere of operation. Such are the pretenſions 
to truth, and ſuch the drift of this gentleman's language ! But, 
in what ſchool of philoſophy or morals did this court-oracle 
learn, that national reformation is to begin with “ the body 
< of the people,” and to aſcend to their rulers and teachers! 
Does the member of parliament, the nobleman, or the biſhop, 
look down to the peafant for inſtruction, or feel the influence 
of ſuch an example? How abſurd the idea | — But let us 
eloſe iſſue with theſe retrograde reformers, who hereby admit 
that the people have not at preſent an adequate repreſentation, 
becauſe the choice of ſuch a repreſentation is the propoſed. 

| Cure 


. 1 
eure of the national diſeaſe; and who acknowledge alſo that 
the right of chooſing is in the people, becauſe it is to the choice 


nd virtue of the people that we are referred for reformation. 


To ſtigmatize the whole nation with venality as the cauſe, and to 
propoſe that the reformation ſhould begin with the whole nation, 


— „the body of the people, —as the remedy of the evil, — is 


abſurd, if the whole nation are not concerned in conſtituting 
the legiſlature, Then let THE BODY OF THE PEOPLE, 
thus called upon, inſtantly requeſt his majeſty to rid them 
of their unfaithful ſervants, in order that they may proceed 
to a new election. Let them ſhew whether they be thus 
corrupt or not; — whether they be diſpoſed to ſell their 
birthright for a meſs of pottage, or to preſerve it as their 
moſt ſacred poſſeſſion; — whether they approve of all. the ſolid 
intereſts of their country being ſacrificed to wild ambition and 
inſatiate rapacity, its exiſtence hazarded by vindictiveneſs and 
obſtinacy ; — and its character branded for univerſal ſelfiſhneſs 
and 2 , or of a reformation that would reſtore the pub- 
lic proſperity and — Let them ſhew whether their 
petitions are mere effuſions of faction, or the ſincere overflows 
ings of their hearts! To whom can they addreſs themſelves, 
in the cauſe of reformation, with ſo much propriety as to their 
patriot ſovereign? Will he not aid then in this good work ? 
will he not aſſiſt them in this attempt to purify their houſe of 
commons? will he not henceforth ##ffain to beſtow upon any 
repreſentatives of theirs, any profitable employ in his ſervice ; 
left it ſhould tend to bias their judgement and corrupt their 
integrity, ſince “ no man can ſerve two maſters.” Will he 
not forbid his miniſter, on pain of his higheſt diſpleaſure, to 
carry on any commerce of corruption with theſe men, where- 
by they ſhall fleece the people, under pretences of public ſer- 
vices, and then divide the ſpoil? Will he not give every coun- 
tenance, and finally his royal aſſent, to laws for reſtoring to 
the body of the people their BIRTHRIGHT of an equitable re- 
preſentation in an annual parliament? A patriot prince can 
do no other. Happy, then, that people who have ſuch a 
prince on the throne, when they are praying for this reforma- 
tion! | 8 

But what doI hear? — Do not I hear ſome perſons ſay, 
6 But the people do not aſk for theſe things, Juſt as they are 


„in themſelves, and undoubtedly their birthright, yet they 


ce do not aſk them; and, therefore, it is premature to give 
6 them. We perfectly agree with you in the principle, and 
* that nothing elſe will cure the political malady of corrupt 
& influence, but is is not the time, and we ought not yet to 


„ adminiſter this medicine.“ If aſking for an independent par- 


liament 


(75 4) 
Jiament be not aſking for a parliament to be choſen by the body 
of the people, in fair and equal proportions, and to exiſt for a 
Fear only, it is aſking for nothing. I know all the arguments 
for rotten boroughs, for ſeptennial and triennial elections; and 
I know they are unworthy of a ſenſible man's attention, or of 
an honeſt man's regard. | have, in my poſſeſſion, quires of 
theſe arguments ; which I have never been able to conſider in 
any other light than as monuments of human infirmity, and the 
unhappy prejudices of men, whom, in other reſpects, | ſincerely 
reſpect and greatly admire. Nay, limited as is my ſuperficial 
knowledge, and inferior as my humble talents are to thoſe of 
men eminently diſtinguiſhed for learning and genius, who may 
de againſt ſuch a reformation, in reſpect either to its rectitude, 
its general expediency, or this being the time for it, I am yet 
bold to dare the greateſt of them to come forth in his own per- 
ſon, on the public theatre, and to diſpute with me any or all of 
theſe points. I obſerve, however, that, brilliant as are ſuch 
men's parts, they are, at this time, very modeſt upon theſe 
queſtions ; and I obſerve too, and obſerve it with infinite ſa- 


tisfaction, that whenever they are decided by fair debate, either 


in private mixed companies, or in large aſſemblies, ſuch as 
this metropolis now abounds with, that the voice of reaſon 
and reformation is triumphant. And ſo will it be in the gene- 
ral meetings of =_ counties, whenever the points ſhall be 
fully and fairly diſcuſſed. If I could doubt it, I muſt doubt hu- 
man rationality ; I muſt doubt even that men have a regard to 
their own intereſt. In aſking for an independent parliament, I 
maintain that the people have aſked for thoſe things without 
which it is impoſſible to grant their requeſt, Tt is wretched 
trifling, it is mere chicane, to ſay otherwife. This being the 
time in which they petition, this, I maintain, is the time to 
contend for an equitable repreſentation and annual elections. 
When the fick man aſks his phyſician to remove his fever, I 
conceive he aſks for thoſe medicines that are proper to his cure, 
although he knows not particularly which are beſt. Will the 
phyſician, in ſuch a caſe, ſay, * My patient has not demanded 
* antimony, emetic tartar, nor the fever-powder ; and, there- 
fore, I will only give hinra turnip,” If the ſick man be likely 
to die, and having only deſired in general terms that his fever 
may be removed, not knowing himſelf the beſt medicines, nor 
manifeſting any particulat appetite for drugs, and poffibly feel- 
ing ſome diſguft at the thoughts of any, will the — phy- 
ſician declare, this is not yet the time; becauſe my patient is not 
grown fond of drugs, and does not call for them by name, and in 
the neceſſary compoſition and quantity? What is the uſe of a = y- 
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( 79 ) 
fician if the patient is to preſcribe for himſelf? Where the 
utility of committees, or the uſe of a :general council of de- 
puties, if nothing is to be propoſed, in the way of reforma- 
tion, that the people at large have not called for and defined? 
Although theſe arguments, againſt the opening the eyes of the 
people, which originate with the difingenuous, and infect the 
timid and the credulous, are circulated with infinite induſtry by 
the intereſted oppoſers of the public good; yet he, who thall 
hazard them before the people of England, aſſembled in any 
of their public meetings, to hear the fate of their petitions, 
and to know what their committees have to propoſe for their 
future ſecurity againſt oppreflion, will, in my opinion, be as 


bold a man as he who told the Yorkſhiremen, that a miniſter 


ought << ta keep up the taxes, on the return of peace, to the 
* teſt height of a war- eſtabliſhment.“ | h . 
o ſtrong is the impreſſion of the peoples rights upon my mind, 
and ſo clearly do I ſee one mode of recovering them, without 
entruſting ſo important an object too much to others, which 
in my humble opinion, is perfectly conſtitutional, that, ere 1 
proceed, I will ſtate it to my reader. I have proved, I truſt, 
that it is every Engliſhman's right to vote in elections of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament; that theſe rights being equal, and the 
claims of protection equal alſo, every county is entitled to re- 
preſentatives in proportion to the number of the inhabitants; 
and that it is our right alſo to create a new houſe of commons 
once at leaſt in every year. I have likewiſe proved, as I con- 
ceive, that the three ſtatutes, encroaching on theſe inherent 
rights, are nul and void; and, conſequently, that theſe rights 
are maintainable by even the 'fainte law of the land, as it now 
ſtands ; for the att of 7 Henry IV. c. 15. and the acts of 4 
Edward III. c. 14. and 36 Edward III. c. 10. are (if we are 


to receive juſtice, and the king and the judges to obſerve their 
oaths) at this moment in full force. There is no law to ſet 


them aſide,” except thoſe three void ſtatutes; and, even in 
thoſe, there is not a ſyllable for repealing any part of them. 
Beſides, whenever the commons' houſe of parliament is diſ- 
ſolved or expires, every power, to that houſe delegated, expires 
with it; and the commonalty, in their aggregate capacity, be 
come once more de facto, as they are, at all times, de jure, the 
third eflate of the realm; totally independent of the other two, and 
not bound by any limitations of their franchiſes or privileges, 
to which their repreſentatives may at any former period either 
faithfully or unfaithfully have conſented. Hence it follows, 
that it is for them and them alone to ſay, whether to the next 
parliament they will ſend exactly five hundred and fifty-eight 
. | | members, 
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members, or more or leſs. (154) It is alfo for them to ſay, that, 
when they ſhall have deputed their attornies to appear in par- 


liament on their behalf, expreſsly limited to act in that capa- 
City for one ſeſſion only, it is not for any power on earth to 
prolong that term. It is clear, therefore, I apprehend, that 


if an acknowledged majority of the people ſhould think fit, by 


common conſent, to aſſert their right to a complete and equal 
repreſentation, and to parliaments of one ſeſſion ; and, at the 
expiration of the preſent parliament, ſhould proceed to elect 
and to limit their repreſentatives accordingly, even although 


no previous act of parliament for that purpoſe ſhould paſs, 


they would act conſtitutionally and legally in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of thoſe words. It matters not that the writs would ſpecify 
the numbers to be.choſen in each county reſpeQively. The 
writs, being erroneous, might be returned corrected, with the 
reaſons aſſigned. Noone of the three branches of the govern- 
ment owes its exiſtence or its independence to 2 Each 
muſt neceſſarily have had its independent exiſtence before par- 
liament had a being; becauſe it is the union of theſe three 
diſtinct powers which conſtitutes parliament. When, there - 
fore, any one of the three eſtates aſſerts and exerciſes that inde- 
pendency, to which, by the conſtitution, it is entitled, and 
without which the juſt balance of our government is deſtroyed, 
there is not any authority in parliament to queſtion ſuch exer- 
ciſe of inherent power, nor can it do it without ſubverting 
the foundations of its own independency ; which is nothing 
more than the aggregate, or ſum total, of independency belong- 
ing to the three diſtinct branches ſeparately. I will illuſtrate 
this by ſuppoſing that a king of England might again, (as in 
ancient times it happened more than once, particularly in the 
caſe of Henry VI. in whoſe reign was paſſed the ſtatute of diſ- 
franchiſement,) through imbecility of underſtanding and the 
intrigues of great men, become not only the dupe and puppet, 
but the actual priſoner, of ſome ſuch great men; and ſhould be 
brought to parliament to ratify bills againſt his own juſt rights 
and his independency of action : I will ſuppoſe that he ſhould 
thus give the royal aſſent to laws, forbidding himſelf to interfere: 


(154) It is mere cuſtom, not the conſtitution, which hath fixed 


the repreſentation of England and Wales at 513. In the firſt par- 


liament of Hen. VIII. the number was 298. In antient times it 
fluctuated much. Kings added to it as thay ſaw occaſion : hence, 
the numbers poured in from Cornwall, which was the demeſne of 
the crown, by charters of incorporation. In 23 Ed. I. that county 
ſent 12 members; now it ſends 44. Hen. VI. privileged 17 bo- 


roughs ; Ed. VI. 22; Hen. VIII. 17; Mary, 143 Eliz. 31 ; and 


James I. 14. See Polit. Di. c. 5. 


( 8 ) 
in the education, maintenance, or ſafety, of more than ones 
in ſeven of his own children. I will ſuppoſe that, with regard 
to thoſe houſehold ſervants whom he had hired for a few months, 
or a year at moſt, he ſhould aſſent to a law, depriving himſelf 
of a power to' diſmiſs them in leſs than ſeven years, notwith- 
ſtanding his cook ſhould provide, and his maitre d'hotel ſet 
before him, nothing but ſtinking viands, dirtily diſhed up, 
while they and their fellow-ſervants ſhould feaſt on every 
dainty ; notwithſtanding his pages ſhould leave him only a 
ſingle ſuit of tattered garments to wear, nor ſhould even give 
their ſmalleſt attendance on his perſon, but adorn themſelves 
in his wardrobe, and ſpend all their time in purſuing their own 
pleaſures ; that his grooms ſhould deny him a horſe to ride on, 
but keep a noble ſtud for their own uſe, ſelling them at their 
pleaſure, and pocketing the money, while he paid for all that 
were bought in; and that the treaſurer of his privy-purſe 
ſhould keep him without a ſixpence in his pocket, while he 
himſelf was laying houſe to houſe, and field to field, buildin 
palaces,' and indulging in every exceſs of luxury, e eue 
neſs, and exttavagance. Suppoſing, I ſay, a king ſhould be 
ſo weak as to ſubmit to all theſe indignities, and that, ain 
under the tyrannic influence of wicked men, he ſhould paſs 
acts of parliamenti for perpetuating the like upon all his ſuc- 
ceſſors, to the lateſt generations, and then ſhould die 

Would his ſucceſſor, I aſk, be bound to pay regard to ads of 
parliament of ſuch iniquity and abſurdity ? Would he heſitate 
a moment to aſſert his own independency; to- intereſt himſelf 
in the welfare of all his children; and to act as became the 
maſter of his own menial ſervants? Would he ſuffer theſe 
wotthleſs fervants of his predeceſſor to hold their places in de- 
fiance of him, until the expiration of their ſeven years, or until 
the abſurd act of parliament, which had corrupted them, were 
formally repealed? Aſſuredly he would not. He would con- 
ſider that an abſurd law is its own repeal; he would act accord- 
ingly; and his parliament would not only confirm, but ap- 
plaud, that exerciſe of the powers inherent in himſelf, by which 
he acted worthy of his own dignity, and as became one of 
the three component parts of an independent legiſlature. Sup- 
poſing, therefore, the preſent parliament at an end, the people 
thahiotves, without other concurrence, have not only a right 
to reſume their election franchiſes and privileges in their full 
extent, but it is their duty ſo todo; the law of the land and 
the conſtitution of their country require it of them. If they 
do it not they betray both, By proceeding to election, under 
the illegal limitations of the void flatute of disfranchiſement, and 
all the corruptions — which have grown out _ it, 

. h | ey 
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they would expreſsly offend againſt the act of 7 Henry IV. e. 
15. and, by chooſing repreſentatives, without an expreſs de- 
nial of their right to fit in parliament for ſeven years, and tel- 
ling them, in ſo many words, that it will be at their own peril 
they ſhall preſume fo to do upon the authority of the ſeptennial 
bill, wHicH 1s No LAW, againſt the ſacred laws of the realm 
and the unalienable BIRTHRIGHT of their conſtituents, the 
would offend alſo againſt the aforeſaid ſtatutes of Edward III. 
Beſides, it is a contradiction, it is an abſurdity, to elect men 
members into a ſeptennial parliament, and leave it to them af- 
terwards to limit themſelves in duration. When the houſe of 
commons ſhall expire, every power they poſſeſs, as before ob- 
ſerved, will expire with them, and revert to the people. The 
powers of a new houſe of commons muſt be derived from the 
people, and from the people only, who are the creators of that 
new houſe. 'The members can derive no powers from any 
former houſe of commons : for they ſucceed not to their pow- 
ers by inheritance, but by delegation, and delegation only. Now 


I ſhould be glad to know what powers a delegate can poſſeſs, 


which did not belong to his principal. It is manifeſt then that 
the people muſt ever have a right in all elections to limit the 


ſervice of their repreſentatives to the term of a ſingle ſeſſion; 
and to take bonds and ſureties for their not exceeding that 


term, as formerly they took the like compulſory means to in- 
force their attendance, But it will, perhaps, be ſaid, that 


ſuppoſing this were done at the next election, the parliament 
would vote all ſuch bonds illegal, and the courts of juſtice could 


not proceed upon them. The parliament, it is true, might 


vote, or might enact, ſuch bonds to be illegal; it might enact too 


that courts of juſtice themſelves were illegal; it might enact 
that the people had no rights; it might enact that you have no 
conſtitution; and that magna-charta is treaſon: — and, if 
the people ſhall be mad enough to create another ſeptennial par- 
liament, they may expect to ſee more than all this enacted ; 


they may expect to be conſigned, by ſuch a parliament, to an 


Egyptian bondage for ever, and told that they and their lands 


are the property of the king, to be diſpoſed of at his will and 


pleaſure. If, on the coatrary, they ſhall make it an article of 


their aſſociation to take theſe bonds and ſureties of all candi- 


dates before election, I am perſuaded the parliament, they ſhall 
thereby create, will not venture to diſpute the legality of ſuch an 
act, nor attempt to prolong its exiſtence beyond the duration 
aſſigned it by its creators. There is this very material diffe- 
rence, between this mode of binding the candidates, and that of 
doing it by a mere promiſe that they will uſe their endeavours to 


obtain an act for an annual parliament : in the latter caſe, no- 


thing 


TR „ 
thing more is neceſſary for continuing the tyranny of a ſep- 
tennial parliament than that individual members ſhall elude 
their promiſes, by mock motions and concerted defeats of their own 
inſincere endeauours ; whereas, in the other caſe, the parliament 
will have no poſſible means of continuing its own exiſtence 
againſt the ſenſe of the people, but by oPEN DEFIANCE, and 
by declaring that the election of the people is not neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of a houſe of commons. The cauie will then be fairly 
at iſſue between the people and that crown influence which cor- 
rupts their repreſentatives ; \they will no longer be kept in the 


dark, nor amuſed by ſham battles between the crown and an 


oppoſition ; but the really honeſt men will ſecede from a par- 
liament in which they will have no right to ſit; and the people, 
knowing of a certainty who are their enemies, their numbers 
and their force, will know what farther meaſures to take for 
vindicating their rights. | | 

When urge, both in this caſe and in the caſe of being taxed 
without being repreſented, that the people ſhould bring their 
cauſe into the courts of law, I am not afraid to meet the boldeſt 
champion for parliamentary omnipotence in argument; becauſe 
I know the courts of law are competent to the juriſdiction, and 
have no need to fear the menaces of a houſe of commons, nor 
are even bound to obey the whole legiſlature, in any attempt 


to ſtop the due proceſs of law and juſtice. It is the oath of a 


judge, that he will “ deny to no man common right, by the 
« king's letters, nor none other man's, nor for none other cauſe :” 
and the common-law ſays, Contra juſtitiam nihil poſſu- 
ce mus.” In the law of God they are alſo told. Ye ſhall 
« not be afraid of the face of man, for THE JUDGEMENT 18 
« Gop's:” (155) and the law of God is the ſecond founda- 
tion of the law of England. Beſides this, the defence of the 
people againſt every ſpecies of oppreſſion, come it from what 
quarter ſoever, is clearly laid down to be the duty of the 
Judges in the oath ; for it is propoſed to them, in theſe re- 
markable words, Ye ſhall ſwear that well and lawfully ye 
<< ſhall ſerve our lord the king and His PEOPLE in the office 
tc of juſtice,” &c. Even acts of parliament will not ſcreen 
Judges, -much leſs are they ſufficient to warrant them, in paſ- 
fing judgements contrary to the principles of law and the na- 
tural rights of men, This was experienced by thoſe two time- 
ſerving judges of Henry VII. Empſom and Dudley; who, for 
paſſing judgements to the — and oppreſſion of the ſubject, 
although it was under the expreſs authority of acts of parliament, 
were afterwards both tried, condemned, and executed. (156) 

M 2 From 

(155) Deus. i. 16. A 
(156) Lord Coke, 4 inſt. c. i. p. 41. Sharp's Declaration, 178. 
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From the principles, given in the firſt chapter, it is evident 
that unconſtitutional and unjuſt acts of parliament, are not 
laws; and we do not want precedents. to ſhew that they have 
been diſregarded accordingly. In the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. four ſtatutes paſſed, whereby it was expreſsly 
enacted that perſons committing treaſon in Ireland might be 
tried for it in England: but when, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the thing was attempted, it was maintained by the judges, 
Wray and Dyer, and Gerrarde, the attorney-general, that 17 
COULD NOT BE; becauſe an offender could not have his trial 
here by his peers, nor by any jury of, twelve. (157) 
We have ſcen that it is in the power of leſs than ſix thouſand, 
electors in the boroughs to nominate our efficient law-makers z 
and, conſequently, to diſpoſe of the property of all the landed, 
opulent, and commercial, men in the kingdom. It is no won - 
der, then, there is money found to bribe them with. This a- 
lone is a ſufficient ground for the reſt of the electors to refuſe 
paying any taxes until the repreſentation were equalifed. 

hoſe, who have no votes, have more eſpecially, and at all 
times, this juſtification for the like refuſal. If, with regard to 
the county-electors, the propriety of ſuch a refuſal ſhould be 
doubted at all, that doubt could only exiſt during the continu- 
ance of the firſt ſeſſion after a new election; becauſe, beyond 
that period, no parliament can have a conſtitutional exiſtence x 
and, conſequently, every man in the community muſt then be 
unrepreſented. V 

Amongſt thoſe, who at this time are very warm for political 
reformation, as an abſtract propoſition, and in general terms 
talk of it as neceſſary, there is, as muſt needs be, a great va- 
Tiety of limits to which different perſons propoſe to carry it; 
while very few indeed, almoſt none, who pretend to be in- 
formed upon the ſubject, deny that annual parliaments are the 
Tight of the people, and that the extreme inequality of our 
repreſentation ought to be done away, if the attempt would not 
make enemies, to the cauſe of reformation, of thoſe perſons who are 
particularly intereſted in the boroughs. This is the apprehenſion 
artfuily'thrown out ro damp the ardour of the ſincere conten- 
ders for the rights of the people; and it is added, that nothing 
can be done without unanimity. For my own part, I would 
far rather have all ſuch men the open, than the concealed, ene- 
mies of our cauſe, If it be their object to ſtop the reformation 


ſhort of correcting thoſe abuſes which ſerve their own inte- 


reſted and ambitious purpoſes, they are the worſt of enemies to 
the public; and it ſhould be the particular effort of every ho- 
neſt man to contend for ſuch eſſentials, as ſhall either ſeparate 
theſo 


(157) Dyer's Reports, 360. Sharps Declaration, 193. 


lo 
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theſe tares from the wheat, or excite in their boſoms a gene- 
rous reſolution to ſacrifice their ſelfiſh ends to the public good. 
As to entire unanimity, it is a chimera. A decided, a conſi- 
derable, majority is all we want, It is the evident intereſt of 
a very great majority that the reformation ſhould be radical ; 


and therefore J, for one, have no fears, no reſerves, but will 


truſt to the good ſenſe and to the virtue of the people, at large, 
to ſave themſelves from impending ruin. The ingenuity of 
ſome men in parliament, in juſtifying themſelves from propo- 
ſing or lepting to an equal repreſentation, is admirable. * Were 
s we to vote, ſay they, for an equal repreſentation, as a right 
< of the people, we {ould deny the very authority by which 
© we ſit in parliament, we ſhould take from ourſelves the ground 
© we ſtand on; and, before we can give ſuch a vote, we muſt 
© declare that we have diſcovered we have no right to it in that 
© aſſembly, and muſt vacate our ſeats accordingly, But, if we. 
© be ſatisfied of the validity of our own elections, as doubtleſs 
© we are, and ſhould vote for granting to all men that pecu- 
s liar privilege of our conſtituents, which is now theirs exclu- 
© ſively, what would thoſe conſtituents ſay to us when we 
© might again offer ourſelves as candidates at a future election? 
Would they chooſe men who had laid open their incloſure 
© to the common? It would be a waſte of words to reply to 
ſuch ſhallow ſophiſtry. But thoſe, who uſe it, would do well 
to conſider whether frch arguments will paſs, with the Searcher 
of hearts, as an excuſe for not maintaining the cauſe of juſtice 


and of their country; and whether they can truly ſerve their 
cConſtituents by continuing that narrowneſs and inequality of 


repreſentation, which is a primary cauſe of that unconſtitutional 
influence, under the preſſure of which the whole kingdom is 
ſinking into ruin and ſlayery. No; no: it is not a regard to 
the rights of their conſtituents, it is not a real tenderneſs to 
their prejudices, but it is a leſs laudable motive, which inſpires 
this language. _ N | 

. + mid as it may be to refer to ſcripture (158) au- 
thority, I ſhall nevertheleſs be content to draw inſtruction from 
that ſource, and quote a few words that afford very remarkable 


_ Encouragement in favour of all rational and ſincere attempts at 


national 


(558) Amongſt the internal evidences of the Scriptures not being 
mere human inventions, nor a ſcheme of prieſtcraſt to obtain the do- 
minion of men, it is a very ſtriking one, that they maintain the 
equality of all mankind, and vindicate the liberty and juit go- 
vernment of nations upon the pureſt and ſublimeſt principles : in« 
variably caſting the ſevereſt reproaches, and denouncing the hea- 
vieſt vengeance of God, againſt unjuſt judges and oppreſhve ty- 
rants. | | | | 
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national reformations of government; and, as they proceed 
from a perfect knowledge of human nature, ſo I doubt not they 
will afford ſatis faction to the intelligent. It muſt be remem- 
bered that the laws of Moſes included both religion and civil 
government; ſo that, to ſay ſuch an one reſtored religion,” 
was the ſame as ſaying he © reſtored the conſtitution.” Thus 
Hezekiah began his reign with reſtoring the decayed conſtitution 
of Iſrael. Hebirterly laments that the law had been perverted, 
and vice and corruption introduced; and in words but too 
applicable to the preſent condition of this injured and dif- 
honoured country; — “ Wherefore, ſays he, the wrath of 
© the Lord was upon Judah and Jeruſalem, and he hath de- 
e liered them to trouble, to a/toni/hment, and to hiſſing, as ye 
« fee with your eyes, For, lo! our fathers have fallen by the 


4 fword; and our ſons, and our daughters, and our wives, 


< are in Captivity for this.” „Carry forth the filthineſs, 


(159) ſays he, ** and let us renew our covenant with the Lord: 
(160) — my ſons, be not now av £6. rap (161) But it was 


then, as in modern times, that a reformer was, by the ſons of 
profligacy, efteemed a ridiculous enthufiaftl, and national refor- 
mation à chimerical project for, © ſothe poſts paſſed from city 
« to city; but they laughed them to fcorn, and mocked them. 
« . Nevertheleſs, divers humbled themſelves and came to 
«© Jeruſalem. Alſo in Judah THE HAND or Gobp. was To 
5 GIVE THEM ONE HEART to do the commandment of the 
„ king and of the princes.” © And the Lord hearkened to 
«© Hezekiah, and healed the people.” © And Hezekiah re- 
% joiced, and all the people, that God had prepared the peo- 
« ple;” fas the ſame Providence ſeems now to have prepared 


the people of England; and, I truſt, will give them one heart 


alſo;] “ FoR THE THING WAS DONE SUDDENLY.” This 
virtue and patriotiſm were rewarded accordingly. The proſ- 
perity of the people ſoon enriched the prince. And Heze- 
4 kiah had exceeding much riches and honour ; and he made 
« himſelf treaſuries for ſilver and for gold, and for precious 
« ſtones,” &c. &c. &c. And this proſperity laſted for his life. 
Then, after a long ſpace of ill government, the conſtitution 
ſeems to have been in a manner forgotten again, and the ſame 
torrent of corruptions as before had deluged the ſtate, when 
the virtuous gab came to the throne at eight years of age. 


At ſixteen, he began to ſeek after God;“ and, at twenty, he 


ſet about a reformation of the ſtate; but the guardians and 
preceptors of his youth had been ſo ſhamefully deficient in 
their duty, that they had not once laid before him that book, 
in which was preſerved the conſtitution and the law of bis . 

| hen 


(159) 2 Chron. xxix. (160) xxx. | (161) xxxii. 
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When he was twenty-ſix years of age, it was accidentally di- 
covered and 3 to light, by thoſe who, by his EA 
repairing the temple. © Hilkiah, the prieſt, found the book 
© of the law of the Lord, given by Moſes.” ** And Shapan 
< carried the book to the king, ſaying, Hilkiah, the prieſt, 
4 hath given me a book. And Shapan read it before the king. 
« And it came to paſs, when the king had heard the words of 
ce the law, that he rent his clothes.“ — Go, enquire of the 
4 Lord for me,” ſaid this virtuous and feeling prince, and for 
<< them that are left in Iſrael and in Judah, concerning the words 
& of the book that is found; for great is the wrath of the Lord 
& that is poured out upon us; becauſe our fathers have not 
© kept the word of the Lord, to do after all that is written in 
< this book.” And the king went up into the houſe of 
c the Lord, and all the men of Judah ;”” [not the noblemen, 
gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders, but] “ all the men of 
e Fudah, and the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and the prieſts, and 
“ the Levites, and all the people, GREAT AND SMALL ; (162) 
„ and he read in their ears all the words of the book of the coue- 
« ant, that was found in the houſe of the Lord.” © Aad 
& he cauſed all that were preſent to ſtand to it.” * And all 
cc his days they departed not from following the Lord, the 
< God of their fathers.” 

Now, as the boſom-confident of majeſty has affured us that 
6“ the king is the greateſt and beſt patriot in this country,” it 
were {ſincerely to be wiſhed that we had a Shapan at court, to 
carry to his majeſty the book of the conſtitution. Any one can 
tell him where to find it. A patriot prince muſt be the patron 
of reformation. He would not ſay, as that gentleman has 
ſaid, Jet reformation begin with the body of the people; but 
he would “ rend his clothes” with grief, — he would exclaim, 
« O my people, they which lead thee cauſe thee to err ;” (163) 
c carry forth the filthineſs'”” of legiſlative corruption | And 
then, like Hezekiah and Jaſiah, he would ſet the example, and 
be zealous and active in his own perſon to reſtore the conſtitu- 
tion. But, if it ſhall come to paſs that this book of the confti- 
tution ſha]l not be read before the king, and the king ſhall not 
become the leader of this reformation, for which the people 
ſhew ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition, they will only have the greater rea- 

ſon 


(162) This liberal and conſtitutional 3 was duly attended 
to, and clearly expreſſed, in the reſpective advertiſements for call- 
ing the late meetings in the counties of Se, Efjex, and Norte. 
In other counties the advertiſements were in general terms, without 
diſtinguiſhing any particular claſſes, and conſequentiy excluding 
none; as in Huntingdonſhire, Ic. : 

(163) Ja. iii. 12. 
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( 88 ) 
ſon to unite and aſſociate as one man, 101th one heart, to aſſert 
their right of an equal and complete repreſentation in annual 
parliaments, as recommended to them in the admirable Addreſs 
to the Freeholders of Middleſex. Provided they be ſincere in their 
wiſhes for juſt and legal government, and unite with virtuous 
inclinations to promote this reformation, (without which pro- 
perty can be holden only by the ſufferance of the crown, and li- 
berty muſt totally periſh,) they may deſpiſe the fooliſh threats 
of wicked men, and may depend upon having as much obſe- 
quiouſneſs ſhewn to them as has been lately ſhewn to their aſ- 
ſociated brethren in Ireland. No penſioned majority, no pre- 
vious queſtion, will here ſerve the turn; but their demand 
MUST be complied with; and THE THING WILL BE DONE 
4 SUDDENLY.” It will, therefore, behove the gentlemen of 
the ſeveral committees (and eſpecially ſuch as may be ſingled 
out for forming a ſecond general deputation in London, if that 
meaſure ſhould be thought adviſeable, in order to facilitate 
and diſpatch the buſineſs} to be prudently and conſcientiouſly 
upon their guard againſt any ſimilar error with that into 
which they unhappily fell who new-modelled the commons? 
houſe of parliament ſoon after the Revolution. With them it 
was far too much a matter of ſpeculation and expediency. Ours 
has been the bitter experience of their error, in not having re- 
ſorted to the original, the unalterable, and only ſafe, principles 
of the conſtitution, Whatever is a ſelf-evident or demonſtrated 
RIGHT of men muſt be inflexibly adhered to by every friend of 
reformation and the liberties of his country. It is time that 
that kind of patriotiſm were exploded, which pretends to ſerve 
the people by with-holding from them their rights ; and that 
the equivocal doctrines of expediency and neceſſity, which are to 
palliate the /malle/? departure from RECTITUDE, be utterly re- 
jected with diſdain and abhorrence by all honeſt men. | 
* There is no moral neceſſity that can juſtify an ill action.“ 
Lofft's Elem. of univ. Law, p. 227. ES 
Nothing can be neceſſary that is not even permiſſible.“ 7b, 
& Nothing is permiſſible that is inconſiſtent with juſtice to 
be done.” : ; ; | | 
Nothing can be neceſſary, — becauſe nothing allowable, — 
<< to be omitted, which it is an obligation of abſolute juſtice to per- 
= torm.” 7b. Co. Litt. 127. 
Public neceſſity is greater than private.“ | | 
«© THE NECESSITY OF JUSTICE Is PARAMOUNT ro BOTH. 
„THE NECESSITY OF JUSTICE IS ETERNAL, Is SUPREME.” 
He, who aſſumes a neceſſity, to authoriſe him to do evil, 
«& draws after the evil committed a worſe evil, and an heavier 
& neceſſity, And thus alternately, and in a kind of 3 
R 7a 66 C y- 
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pound for part of our rights : — it is an appeal to THE COM- 


( 89 
* exlly-progreflive ſeries of accumulated tvron? and calathity, 
„ NECESSITY produces a new EVIL, and the EVIL a new NEs 
&« cxEs2sITY.” 7416. 228. g 
No maxim was ever more amply nor more literally verified 
than this is at this moment; when a corrupt parliament is be- 
come, as it were, THE ONE GREAT EVIL OF THE STATE, that, 
like a mother of ſerpents, it ſeems to contain a moſt prolific 
brood of other evils in its maw, and to ſkfeen them there, as 
its own genuine offspring, againſt all who attempt to root 
them out. It had its origin in pretended NECESSITY. It was the 
pretended neceſſity of preventing certain poſſible evils which 
might “ very likely riſe and be,” at free and conſtitutional 
elections, which gave birth to the accurſed fatute of disfran- 


* chiſement : that ſtatute produced the evils: whence aroſe new 


neceſſities; and they again teemed with freſh evils, Then 
come triennial neceſſities and ſeptennial neceſſities, and in their 
train innumerable evils; and other endleſs neceſſities ſucceed- 
ing each other alternately ; until our laws againſt election-evils, 
our litigations and trials concerning them, (things almoſt un- 
known before theſe innovations,) would now fill many volumes 
in folio; and parliamentary corruption is become that oNRE 
GREAT EVIL OF THE STATE, ſo deftruQive of property, ſo 
ſubverſive of liberty, ſo baneful to morals, and ſo totally in- 
conſiſtent with the ſafety and happineſs of the community, 
that the nation can no longer endure it, but is aſſociating in 
all parts, and ſeems determined to unite as one man, with 
one heart,“ todo itſelf right, and (without being the dupes 
of any faction) to eſtabliſh its liberties upon the broad founda- 
tions of the conſtitution, equally favourable to all men. 

As expediency is one thing with one man, and another thing 


with another, and differs more or leſs in almoſt every mind, it 


would let in a torrent of opinions and open ſuch a door to 
uncertainty, to ſophiſtry, and to the ſpecious arts of ſmiling be- 
trayers, that it muſt not be thought of where eſſentials and fun- 
damentals are concerned. RECTITUDE alone can produce uN A- 
NIMITY. Upon what is SELF-EVIDENT, upon what is un- 
anſwerably DEMONSTRATED, upon what is undeniably just, 


there can be no diverſity of opinion. Upon that ground we 
muſt erect the ſtandard of reformation. There we ſhall be 


immoveable and invulnerable: and, having there collected 
gur ſtrength, we ſhall be certain of ſucceſs. Ours is no ap- 
peal to men learned in the law; to ſubtil politicians; to inſi- 
dious and treachers factions, whom we diſtruſt; nor to mo- 
nopoliſers of power, with whom we are compelled to com- 


MON 
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MON SENSE of THE NATION in favour of COMMON RIGHT, 
and the ſecurity, liberty, and happineſs, of THE WHOLE. 

Having ſaid thus much, I think nothing remains but that 
I offer what occurs to me as the means to the end propoſed. 
This I ſhall do according to the beſt of my ability; and with 
great ſubmiſſion to better judgements, The bulineſs is, in 
my opinion, a work of great ſimplicity; and now that there 
is a diſpoſition to enter upon it, its facility will ſoon appear. 
Notwithſtanding I conſider the people themſelves as competent 
to the act of reſuming their rights and privileges, yet, as a de- 
claration of thoſe rights and privileges, by the preſent parlia- 
ment,. and an auxiliary ſtatute for ſecuring them, would be 
far the more eligible mode, on many accounts, and remove at 
once every cauſe of complaint on every fide, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
the reformation to take that courſe; and with this hope ſhall 
offer the draft of the propoſed declaratory bill, and heads for 

the materials of the other. | 

Theſe bills, if paſſed, would doubtleſsly reconcile the pre- 
ſent jarrings between the crown and the people, and terminate 
every jealouſy. The people could no longer ſuſpect any deſign 
againſt their liberties; and, an independent parliament being 
given them, they would reſt aſſured that their taxes would be 
reduced, and their grievances tedreſſed, as far as poſſibility ex- 
tends. On the other hand, in a truly independent parliament, 
the crown would know that no inſidious faction could find 
ſupport in giving it diſturbance or vexation. A thorough re- 
conciliation muſt take place; miniſters would then be mere 
men in office, and equally aſſiſted by all parties, ſo long as 
they did their duty ably and faithfully ; and that unanimity, ſo 
wanting to this diſtracted nation, would return, | 
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A draft of a bill; which, if paſſed, might be intitled, An a& 
declaratory of the legiſlative rights of the commonalty of 
this realm, | 


t %% ̃ OST Ce ͤ YSLAY 


WHEREAS it is a fundamental principle of free govern- 
ment in general, and of this conſtitution in particular, that 
* the obedience wlſich free men owe to the laws of their coun- 
try ariſeth from their being in a capacity to aſſent to the 
ſame, either in perſon or by their repreſentatives in the le- 
gillature;? and it is a maxim, that © law ſpeaks to all with one 
voice;* from whence, it is certain, that it is the undoubted 
Tight and franchiſe of the commons of this realm that they be 
fairly, equally, and completely, repreſented in parliament : 
And whereas ſubjects can only give aſſent to the laws = the 
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Nate, as they individually and ſucceſſively arrive at the years 
of manhood ; whence it is alſo the undoubted right and fran- 
chiſe of the ſaid commons to ele a new houſe of repreſenta- 
tives once at leaſt in every year: And whereas an act, which 
paſſed in the parliament, holden at Weſtminſter, in the eighth 
year of the reign of king Henry VI. ſetting forth what ſort of men 
ſhall be chooſers, and who fhall be choſen knights of the parliament ; as 
alſo an act, which paſſed in the ſixth year of the reign of king 
William and queen Mary, entitled, An act for the frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments ; as alſo an act which paſled in 
the ſecond year of the reign of king George I. entitled, An 
act for enlarging the time of continuance of parliaments, appointed 
by an act made in the ſixth year of the reign of king William and queen 
Mary, entitled, An at for the frequent meeting and calling -# parlia- 
ments; do all and each of them militate in the ſtrongeſt manner 


againſt the aforeſaid fundamental principles of the conſtitution, 


and have very greatly abridged and violated the aforeſaid un- 
queſtionable rights and franchiſes of the commons of this 
realm; to the reproach of our free conſtitution, to the grievous 
injury of the ſaid commons, and to the unſpeakable damage 
of this realm; by undermining the independence of parlia- 
ment, and expoſing its deciſions to an undue and corrupt in- 
Auence on the part of the miniſters of the crown : Now, for 
the remedy thereof, be it declared by the king's majeſty, by 
and with the advice and conſent ef-the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 
and by the authority of the ſame, that the aforeſaid ſeveral acts 
of the eighth year of the reign of king Henry VI. of the ſixth year 
of the! reign of king William and queen Mary; and of the 
ſecond year of the reign of king George I. and every article, 
clauſe, matter, and thing, in them contained, are corruptions, 
not ſtatutes ; things, void and againſt juſtice, not laws; and, 
inaſmuch as they are. incompatible with the conſtitution, are, 
and ſhall be adjudged, holden, and taken to be, null and void, to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid acts had never been had 


or made. (164) | 
(194 N 2 II. 


(164) That which never was a law cannot be repealed. To re- 
peal theſe void flatutes would be to acknowledge that they once had 
validity; — that they were not contrary to the conſtitution, but 
were merely inexpedient, This, palliative muſt not be admitted. For, 


if it were, we might live in fear of their return, There is no way 


of rendering juſtice and ſatisfaction to the injured people, nor of 
vindicating the conſtitution, but by expunging theſe ſpurious acts, 
as utterly void iv their own nature. If a friend in parliament ſhall 


not be wanting to the people to maintain this doctrine, I truſt the 
| a . people 


{= 1 


II. And it is farther declared, by the authority aforeſaid, | 


that all and every of the royal or other charters, grants, pow- 
ers, or authorities, whatſoever, by or under which any city, 
borough, corporation, cinque-port, univerſity, town, place, 
or community, do now claim or exerciſe, or ever did claim or 
excrciſc, any excluſive privilege of electing and ſending one 
or more members to ſerve in parliament, ſeparately from the 
inhabitants of the county at large in which ſuch city, borough, 
corporation, cinque-port, univerſity, town, place, or com- 


munity, is ſituated ; ſo far as the ſaid charters, grants, pow- 


ers, or authorities, relate to the elections of members to ſerve 
in parliament, are againſt the juſt rights, franchiſes, and pri- 
vileges, of the commons of this realm, and are all and each 
of them hereby, ſo far as afore is ſaid, annulled and made 
yoid to all intents-and purpoſes whatſoever, as if the ſaid char- 
ters, grants, powers, and authorities, or any of them, had 
never been granted, iſſued, had, or made; any thing in the 
faid charters, grants, powers, and authorities, or any of them, 
or in any act of parliament confirming any of them, contained 
to the contrary, in any wiſe notwithſtanding, S 

III. Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority a- 
foreſaid, that no words or declarations in this preſent act con- 
tained, ſhall be taken, conſtrued, or underſtood, to impeach, 
invalidate, ſet aſide, or bring into queſtion, any authorities, 
acts, laws, ſtatutes, proceedings, rights, immunities, privi- 
leges, or franchiſes, heretofore at any time, in or ſince the eighth 

ear of the reign of king Henry VI. aforeſaid, or now or 

reafter has been, is, or ſhall be, legally claimed, enjoyed, 
Exerciſed, enacted, made, done, or executed, by the parlia» 
ment, or the houſe of commons, of this realm, or by any city, 
borough, corporation, cinque-port, univerſity, town, place, 
or community, within the ſame, in any caſe, circumſtance, 
matter, or thing, that doth not relate immediately to the elec- 
tions of members to ſerve in parliament, or to the continuance 
of parliaments; but that all and every of the ſaid authorities, 
acts, laws, ſtatutes, proceedings, rights, immunities, privi- 
leges, and franchiſes, ſo far as they have no relation to ſuch 
elections, nor to the continuance of parliaments, ſhall be con- 
firmed, adjudged, taken, and underitood, to have been, and 
now and henceforth to be, valid, competent, good, lawful, 
and ſufficient, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 

IV. And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, now aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, ſhall be adjudged, taken, and holden, to be the 

; two 


people will not be wanting in gratitude to ſuch a friend, nor in vi- 


gilance and fidelity to themſelves on the occaſion, 
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two houſes of parliament, with full power and authority te 
make and repeal laws for this realm, to all intents, purpoſes, 
and conſtructions, whatſoever, notwithſtanding any want of 
validity in the three recited acts of the eighth year of king 
Henry VI. of the ſixth year of king William and queen 
Mary, and of the ſecond year of king George I. aforeſaid; or 
in any other act or acts of parliament whatſoever ; or in any 
royal or other charter, grant, power, or authority, as afore- 
ſaid, whatſoever; and, notwithſtanding any defect or irregu- 
_ in the election of any or all of the ſaid commons what- 
oever. a | | | 

V. And be it alſo further enacted, by the authority afore- 
ſaid, that this preſent parliament ſhall ceaſe and determine on 
the thirtieth day of June next, unleſs it ſhall be ſooner diſſol ved 
by his majeſty, | 


Draft for a preamble, and heads for the enacting clauſes of a bill; 
which, if paſſed, might be entitled, An act for ſecuring the 
legiſlative rights, franchiſes, and privileges, of the com- 
mons of this realm; for repealing certain ftatutes relative 
thereto; and for more effectually preventing diviſions, riots, 
batteries, and manſlaughters; undue influence and oppreſ- 
fion; falſe returns, partialities, and other abuſes; in elec- 
tions of members to ſerve in parliament, | 


I. WHEREAS frequent and new parliaments tend very 
much to the happy union and good agreement of the king and 
people, (A) and are neceſſary to the general weal and profit of 
this realm, for the redreſs of all grievances, and for the a- 
mending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving, of the laws; (B) and 
it will be expedient alſo that in part they be holden at a cer- 
tainty for time and place: and whereas it is juſt that the free- 
dom and independence of the commons' houſe of -parliament 
ſhould, in all points, be ſecured as far as may be, not only by 
wholeſome proviſions againſt bribing, corrupting, or influ- 
encing, its members; but by ſo ordering and regulating their 
elections as to prevent the electors from being ſeduced, through 
mercenary conſiderations, to give their votes-centrary to their 
judgements and canſciences, as well as to protect them againſt 
the reſcniment and oppreſſion of any, for heneſtly diſcharging 
that important duty of citizens, without which it is in vain to 
expect a virtuous and diſintereſted houſe of commons: and 
whereas it is aotorious, notwithſtanding the many ſtatutes now 

in 

(A) The ſeveral notes referred to here (not to interrupt the read. 
ing of the bill) will be placed at the end of this draft, 
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in force as remedies againſt election diſorders, that bribery, ſe- 
duction, and oppreſſion; heats, animoſities, and diviſions; ex- 
ceſſive drinking, rioting, | and tumult, ſometimes ending in 
batteries and manſlaughter; (C) are ſtil] the common atten- 
dants upon elections; to the violation of all peace and order, 
to the diſhonour of our laws and nation, to the ruin of thoſe 
ſober manners and uncorrupt morals which are the proper 
characteriſtics of a free people, to the great grief of all vir- 
tuous perſons, and to the extreme danger of our liberties; in- 
aſmuch as ſuch ſcandalous practices tend to bring election it- 
ſelf, without which no freedom can exift, into diſcredit and 
diſuſe; and whereas it is likewiſe notorious, notwithſtanding 
the feveral ſtatutes now in force for preventing falſe and double 
returns, partialities, and other the like abuſes, that ſuch abuſes 
have not been effectually reſtrained : and whereas the expences 
at elections and in litigating doubtful returns ſtill continue to 
be grievous and burthenſome (D) to many candidates, and ru- 
inous to ſome, notwithſtanding no ſuch expences ought to be 
incurred. Now, for remedy of all theſe evi!s and inconve- 
niences, and for the general weal and profit of this realm, as 
aforeſaid, be it enacted by the king's majcity, by and with the 
advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the ſame, that an act which paſled, &c. alſo an act, &c. 
Here the now- unneceſſary acts preceding 8 Henry VI. as 
well as all the acts that were auxiliary to the ſtatute of diſ- 
franchiſement, the triennial and ſeptennial bills, and thoſe for 
giving repreſentatives to Durham,. Cheſter, and. the Welſh 
counties, to be enumerated, (E) ] be repealed, &c, 

II. That, in order to remedy the preſent injurious inequali- 
ty of repreſentation, each county in Great-Britain, the cities 
of London, Weſtminſter, and Edinburgh,. and the borough 
of Southwark, do elect repreſentatives, in the following propor- 


tions: Vix. | 
| Number of males who Nymber of repreſen- 


have attained to 2 x tatives in propor- 
: years of age, and tion to the num- 
upwards, ' ber of males, 
Bedfordſhire, — — — 12170(F) — 5 
Berkſhire, -— — — — 16996 — — 6 
Bucks, — -— -=, — — , 186688 — — 7 
Cambridgeſhire and Ely, — 18629 — — 7 
Cheſhire, — —. — — 25592 — — 10 
Cornwall, — — —.: — 26613 — — 10 
Cumberland,, — — — 15279 — — 6 
Derbyſhire, — — — — 24944 — — 10 
Devonſhire, — — — — 56202 — — 21 


Dorſe tihire, N —_— — 
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Durham Biſhopric, — X 
— wr and 8 „* 7 
Eſſex, -— — — — — 40545 — — 16 
Glouceſterſhire, — — — 34476 — — 13 
Herefordſhire,.— — — 16744 — — 6 
Hertfordſhire,.— — — 17488 — — 7 
Huntingdonſhire, — — — 8713 — — 3 
Kent, — — — = — 46674 — — 18 
Lancaſhire, — — — — 469061 — — 18 
Leiceſterſhire, — — — 20448 — — 8 
Lincolnſhire, — — — 45019 — =— 17 
Northamptonſhire, — — 26904 — — 10 
Nottinghamſhire, — — — 17818 — — 7 
Norfolk, — — — — 56579 — — 22 
Oxfordſhire, -— — — 19627 — — 7 
Rutland, — — — — 3664 — — 2 
Salop, — — — — — 27471 — — 10 
Staffordſhire, — — — 26278 — — 10 
Somerſet and Briſtol, — — 45900 — — 18 
Southamptonſhire, — — 285579 — — 1T 
Suffolk, — — — — 47537 — — 18 
Suſſex, — — — — — 23451 — — 9 
Warwickſhire, — — — 22700 — — 9 
Worceſterſhire, — — — 24440 — — 9g 
Wiltſhire, — — — — 27418 — — 11 
WeſtmoreJand, — — — 6691 — — 3 
Wales and Monmouth, (G) 77921 — — 30 
Yorkſhire, — — — — 121052 — — 46 
Surry and Southwark, (H) — 40610 — — 16 
Middleſex, 
London, — — — 111215 — — 45 
Weſtminſter, 4 — 

| 1319215 | 
Univerſity of Cambridge, — — — 2 
Univerſity of Oxford, — — — — 2 

Round number, 1320000 (1) — 

Total for England and Wales, — — — 513 
Scotland, — — — — — — — 45 


Total for Great-Britain, — — — — 558 


| ——ů— H— 


N. B. Edinburgh, and the counties of Scotland, to have 
their ſhares of repreſentation alſo in proportion to the numbers 
of competent electors. 


III. 


( 96 ) 

III. Any county, &c. not having its due ſhare of repreſen · 
tation, by following the above apportionment, to petition the 
houſe of commons; and the ſaid houſe to be empowered to 
give redreſs, by making a new apportionment. 

The ſame for Scotland. | 


IV. Each county, &c. as hereafter in this act is directed, to 


be reſpectively divided into as many diftrits of election as it 
ſhall ſend members to ſerve in parliament; ſo that each diſ- 
trict may elect one, and no more. (K) 11 

V. The ſheriff, together with all juſtioes of the peace, (whether 
for the county at large, or for the county of any town within 
the ſame, &c.) mayors, aldermen, and magiſtrates, to form in 
each county a grand-inqueſt for allotting the diſtricts in due 
proportion to the male inhabitants (L) competent to vote; and, 
for denominating the ſame; the ſaid inqueſts to be called to- 
gether, on or before the day of next, by the fheriffs, 
or by any three of the ſaid juſtices, &c. and meet at the uſual 
place for holding county- elections; and the diſtriòs being a- 
greed on by a majority, the ſame to be regiſtered in the offices 
of the and the And the moſt central and con- 
venient place within each diſtri to be fixed on for holding 
the general poll- court, as hereafter in this act is directed; in 
order to collect the reſpective polls of the ſeveral pariſhes, as 
in this act hereafter is preſcribed; and the ſaid place of the 
poll-court to.be mentioned in the regiſtry. * 

VI. In caſe of any inequality, and a petition thereupon to the 
houſe of commons, the houſe to have power to order a new 
inqueſt and diviſion. (M) | | b 

VII. So long as there be a failure of an inqueſt being holden 
and diviſion made, the county not to be entitled to ſend mem- 


bers to parliamentz and penalty on the ſheriff of 5001. for 


neglect of duty; and of 1001. on every juſtice, mayor, al- 
derman, &c. who ſhall not have attended for fixing the diſ- 
tricts. | bet 

VIII. London, Weſtminſter, Edinburgh, Southwark, and 
the two univerſities, to be divided in like manner. | 

IX. That no writs of election (N) do henceforth iſſue ; but 
the commons of this realm, without other authority than this 
act, regularly to proceed on the firſt Monday in Auguſt, in 
every year, freely and indifferently, to ele& repreſentatives to 
ſerve them in parliament, in the manner and under the reſtric- 
tions and regulations hereafter in this act preſcribed. (O) 

X. The election in each diſtrict not to be made by the elec- 
tors being aſſembled in one place, but by all voting in their 
own pariſhes reſpectively, Before the poll begins, a conſta- 
ble, or ſome other perſon, appointed by the prefiding pariſh» 

| : officers, 
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officers, to make the following proclamation : viz. All men 
„of this pariſh ; know ye, that we are this day to exerciſe 
« our right of voting for a member to repreſent us and ſerve 
«©. us in a commons” houſe of parliament, to be forthwith cho- 
& ſen by the commons of this realm, and to continue a houſe 
« of parliament until the laſt Thurſday in June next, and 
<< then to ceaſe, determine, and expire: proceed we, there- 
fore, to the election, and give our votes freely, impartially, 


and honeſtly, notwithſtanding any requeſt or commandment 


to the contrary.” (P) — “ God ſave the king and this 
realm.“ The election to be void wherever this procla- 
mation ſhall not be made at the opening of the poll. The 
poll to be taken in the veſtry of the church, or other conve- 
nient place, agreed on by a majority of the electors of the pa- 
riſh. And the poll to commence, between fix and eight o'clock 
in the morning, under the management of the pariſh-officers, 
and not to continue later than ſix in the evening. If not fi- 
niſhed, to be renewed the next morning before eight, The 
houſe of commons to have power to order ſmall contiguous. pa- 
riſhes to be united. (Q) 

XI. Any pariſh- officer, guilty of taking the poll unfairly, 
or knowingly making a falſe report of the ſame, to ſuffer a 
penalty of „ and be incapable of voting for a repreſen- 
tative in parliament for ſeven years. 

XII. The electors in every pariſh, prior to the voting for a 


_ repreſentative to ſerve them in parliament, to have power alſo to 


ele a pariſh agent, for one year enſuing, whoſe buſineſs it 
ſhall be to ſee that juſtice be done 11 taking the poll, and to 
repreſent them alſo in the poll-court of the diſtrict; in order 
to ſee that the reſpective polls of the ſeveral pariſhes within 
the diſtrict be fairly collected and ſtated, and the election de- 
_ in favour of that candidate who ſhall have had moſt le- 
al votes. | 

XIII. As ſoon as the poll in each pariſh ſhall be cloſed, two 
reports of the ſame to be immediately made out, and ſigned by 
all the pariſh-officers who preſided at the poll, including not 
only the name of the elected candidate, but of him alſo who 
had the greateſt number of votes for ſucceeding in caſe of a 
vacancy. One of theſe to be delivered into the poll-court of the 
diſtrict by ſome one of the ſaid pariſh-officers ; the other is to 
be delivered immediately to the pariſh-agent, as a cheque upon 

the pariſh- officer. | 
XIV. In every pariſh an exact roll of the competent men to 
be kept, under a proper cheque, to be corrected down to the 
14th day of July in every year. Each perſon, ſo enrolled, to 
be entitled to a cheque certificate of the ſame; and his compe- 
| | | tency, 
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tency, as an elector, to be decided at the poll by the pariſh- 
roll, or this certificate, or both, and by no ether means. (R) 
XV. If the pariſh-officers, (or ſome one of them, ) ap- 
pointed to keep the roll, ſhall not attend with it at the poll, 
to ſuffer a penalty of ; and, if any perſon ſhall loſe his vote 
through the fault of any ſuch pariſh officer, or officers, each 
perſon offending to ſuffer a penalty of , . 

XVI. The poll- court, in every diftrit, to be holden on the 
ſecond Monday of Auguſt in every year; and to be compoſed 
of the pariſh- agents and a regiſter: Theſe agents to elect three 
of their own number preſidents; the three preſidents to receive 
from the officers of the reſpective pariſnes their reports of the 
pariſn- polls, and therefrom to complete the general- poll of the 
diſtrict, in the preſence of the other agents, and in open court, 
free to all who chooſe to attend: The poll being completed, 
caſt up, and duly examined, by the ſeveral agents, the ſenior 
preſident to proclaim on whom the election hath fallen, and 
who is moſt approved to ſucceed in caſe of a vacancy. (S) 

XVII. In caſe two or more candidates ſhall have equal num- 
bers of votes, then the election to be decided by lot; and the 
lot taken in the open poll-court by the preſidents. 

XVIII. The conftables of the pariſh where the poll-court 
ſhall be holden to be obliged to attend; and any two of the 
preſidents to have power to order into cuſtody any diſturbers of 
the peace of the court: the ſaid offenders to be carried before 
a juſtice of the peace, and be puniſhable. 

XIX. The proceedings of the election to be entered on the 
records of the court by the regiſter; and a report thereof to 
the ſheriff to be made upon parchment, (in a form preſcribed, ) 
ſigned by the whole court, or a majority at leaſt. | | 

XX. This report to be delivered into the ſheriff's office, by 
the regiſter, on or before the Saturday next following, on pain 
of loſing his wages. The ſheriff to tranſmit the ſame to the 
clerk of the crown, within ſeven days, under a penalty of 

; and the names of the elected perſons to be publiſhed, by 
the ſaid clerk of the crown, in the London Gazette of the Sa- 
turday next following the receipt of every ſuch report. The 
ſheriff alſo to certify to the ſucceſsful candidate his election; 
and the ſame to him alſo who was elected his ſucceſſor. 

XXI. The regiſter of the poll- court of the diſtrict to hold 
his office during good behaviour; to be elected by all the com- 
petent men of the diſtrict, in the ſame manner as a member to 
ſerve them in parliament; and only to be diſmiſſed by the 
ſame authority: To receive a certain fee at the ſheriff 's office, 
when he delivers in the election- report, as his wages: This fee 
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to be fixed by the juſtices at their general quarter- ſeſſion. The 
ſheriff to be reimburſed by the treaſurer of the county. | 

XXII. A-regiſter in each diſtrict to be elected for the firſt 
time on the firſt day of Auguſt next; and whenever a vacancy 
ſhall hereafter happen, an election of a new regiſter to be made 
at the next election of a member for the diſtrict. But, in cafe 
of alledged miſbehaviour, his diſmiſſion not to be put to the vote, 
unleſs the agents of one-third part of the pariſhes in the diſ- 
trict ſign a requiſition to the diſtrict for that purpoſe, and ap- 
point a day for the ſame; which ſhall not ſtil! be effectual, un- 
leſs a copy of the ſaid requifition, and the ſignatures thereto, 
ſhall have been delivered, duly authenticated by three agents 
at leaſt, under their hands and ſeals, to ſome one pariſh-officer 
of every pariſh within the diſtrict, and one month at leaſt be- 
fore the propoſed'day for voting. 

XXIII. Every candidate for a ſeat in parliament to be re- 
quired' to deliver to the ſheriff, not ſooner than the firſt Mon- 
day, nor later than the laſt Saturday, in June, a declaration 
upon oath, in the following form: viz. 


* To the diſirift of in your county of 


© J, A. B. do hereby offer my ſervices as a repreſentative in 
the parliament next enſuing ;z and I declare, that neither I, 
nor any for my uſe, to my knowledge, do now enjoy the 
benefit of any penſion, annuity, ſalary, office, or employ- 
ment of profit, holden at the will of his majeſty, or any of the 
royal family, or of any lord of parliament, or of any per-" 
fon or perſons in office or authority under his majeſty ; ex- 
cepting only my pay and commiſſion, and allowances, as an 
officer of the militia of (if that ſhall be the caſe) ; and 
that, if elected, I will not, during the continuance of the 
parliament for which I undertake to ſerve the ſaid diſtrict, 
either by myſelf, or by any other for my uſe, to my know- 
ledge, accept of any ſuch penſion, -annuity, ſalary, office, 
or employment of profit, as aforeſaid: (T) and I declare that I 
have not, with any hope or expectation of reward whatſo- 
ever, promiſed to his majeſty, or to any of the royal family, 
or to any lord of parliament, or to any perſon or perſons in 
office or authority under his majeſty, to give any vote or 
votes in parliament, if I ſhall be choſen a member of the 
ſame, which I do not verily and fincerely believe it would 
be my duty to my conſtituents and to the commons of this 
realm to give. I farther declare that J have not already given, 
and that I will not either directly or indiretly knowingly 
give, to any elector of the ſaid diſtrict of any money, 
meat, drink, apparel, or _ thing, with a view to bribe 
2 | oF 
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one balloting · box, and place his name, in large fair characters, 
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or influence him to vote in my favour at the election now next 

enſuing, or as a reward for having ſo voted; nor have I, 

nor aay for me, to my knowledge, already paid, or promiſed 

to pay, nor will I directly or indirectly pay, or cauſe to be 
paid, the travelling expences of any elector, in order that 
he nay be preſent at the election; neither have I endeayoured, 
diicctly or indirectly, to threaten and intimidate any elector 
from voting + ar me; nor will I endeavour to damage, in- 
jure, or puniſh, in any way whatfoever, any elector, whom 

i may hereafter either know or ſuſpect did vote againſt me, for 

having ſo done; but, in all particulars, I will, to the beſt 

'of my knowledge and ability, preſerve the freedom of elec- 

tion, in which it is every man's right and privilege to vote 

according to his own free will: and I do farther declare, that 
no member of the commons? houſe of parliament. can law- 
fully or juſtly fit or vote in the ſaid houſe for a longer term 
than that for which he was at firſt elected; and, if I be cho- 
ſen, that I will not vote for, nor conſent to, the parlia- 
ment's being prolonged beyond the day now fixed by law for 

its expiration, So help me God.“ A. B. (C) 

County of to wit. Sworn before me, this day of 
C. D. One of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace of the 
ſaid county. _ | 2 idk 20? 

XXIV. On the firſt Wedneſday in July, the chief conſta- 

bles to attend at the ſheriff 's office, for certified liſts of the 

candidates for the reſpective diſtrits; and the conſtables of 
pariſhes, in like manner, to attend the chief conſtables for the 
ſame on the firſt Saturday of the ſame month. (W) To be 
as many of theſe certificates as pariſhes, and all made out at 

the ſheriff 's office. I, 
XXV. On every Sunday in July, and at the uſual time, 

while affembled for divine ſervice, for giving notice of pa- 

rochial buſineſs, the clerk to proclaim to the congregation the 
names of the ſeveral candidates for ſerving the diſtrict in par- 

Iiament for the year enſuing ; and the pariſh-officers to affix 

them to the church-door. : ' 
XXVI. To be unlawful to take any pariſh-poll for a mem- 

ber to ſerve in parliament except by ballot. (X) 010 
XXVII. The ballot to be taken in this manner: Let there be 


in every pariſh (and kept in the church) ſeven ordinary deal bal- 


lotting boxes. In the center of the lid of each, let there be an 
aperture, and the ſame ſurrounded with a ledge or incloſure, and 
the aperture covered with a ſlider, at the foot of the ledge; 
which, by being moved backwards or forwards, will cloſe or 
open the aperture at pleaſure. . Appropriate to every candidate 
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on the front of it. Place all theſe boxes, ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
upon a table, in a row, before the pariſh-officers preſiding at 
the poll, in full view of the electors; and let the electors and 
the ſaid preſiding officers be upon the ſame floor or level. Let 


there alſo be kept, for each pariſh, as many ſets of balloting- 


balls as there ſhall be electors, every ſet containing five balls, 
an inch and a half diameter each, turned in beech or other light 
wood, and painted as follows; one of the five painted white z 
one other painted half white and half black ; and the remaining 
three painted black. As many candidates as there may be, ſo 
many balls muſt be prepared for each elector; taking care that 
he has only one white ball, and one painted half white and half 


black. Let every ball be in a coarſe linen bag, juſt wide enough 


to receive it, and at leaſt four inches deep, with a ſtring to 
purſe up the mouth. In order the more effectually to prevent 
any colluſion, let theſe balls, in their bags, be pinned together 
in ſets by the pariſh-officer; and, being placed in a box at 
hand, let them be taken out by the agent, and given by him to 
each elector, as he comes to poll. When the elector has look- 
ed into his bags, and ſeen the colour of his balls, let him lay a 
ball upon the ſlider, within the ledge, and over the aperture of e- 
very box; this done, let the pariſh-agent,or his deputy, draw back 
the ſliders and let all the balls fall into the boxes. The white balls 
to be the balls of election; the black ones to be the balls of re- 
jection; and thoſe painted half black and half white to be the 
balls of approbation, for ſucceeding the member if he die, or 
become incapable of holding a ſeat in the houſe of commons, 
before the end of the parliament. The linen bags to be all 
of one colour, ſize, and ſhape, and not to have any hole or 
fracture through which the by-ſtanders can ſee the colour of 
the balls. The elector, after receiving the balls in their bags, 
is not to depart from the place, nor to put them into his pock- 
ets; but to examine them upon the ſpot, and ballot immedi- 
ately, Neither is he to ſhew the balls to any by-ſtander, nor 
to make any mark upon his bags, on the penalty of loſing his 
vote : and, in order that he may be ſecure from being over- 
looked, there is to be a ſquare ſpace in the front of the table 
above-mentioned, of nine feet ſquare at the leaſt, incloſed with 
Tails or bars, into which he ſhall not enter until the preceding 
elector ſhall have voted, and quitted the ſaid incloſed ſquare. 
(Y) Any, who violate this rule, to forfeit their votes. If 
any attempt to be riotous or diſturb the peace of the election, 
the pariſh-officers to charge the conſtable with them, and order 
them before a juſtice of the peace; who, upon oath of two wit- 
neſſes to the crime, ſhall commit the offenders to priſon mn 

| dhe 
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the next aſſize, there to be proceeded againſt at the ſuit of his 
majeſty, for violating the freedom of election. 

XX VII. Beſides ſuch pecuniary penalties for giving or re- 
ceiving bribes of any kind or deſcription, in reſpe& to voting 
in theſe elections, as by this act ſhall be aſcertained, the can» 
didate (being the party) to be, for ever after, incapable of ſit- 
ting in parliament; and the corrupt elector, as well as any a- 
gent employed to bribe him, to be, in like manner, for ever 


after, incapable of voting for a repreſentative in parliament. 


This incapacity to be entered againtt his name on his pariih-roll, 
and transferred with it to any other barith to which he ſhail re- 
move. ; 

XXIX. Provided there be more than five candidates for 
any diſtri, (which is not near ſo likely as that there may not 
be one,) the number to be reduced to five, thus: On the laft 
Monday in July, let each pariſh aſſemble and appoint its agent. 
On the Wedneſday foliowing, let theſe agents meet and form a 
poll-court, and therein immediately reduce the number of can- 
didates by ballot. Their names, on papers of one fize, being 
mixed together, and holden by the regiſter, one of the preſi- 


dents to draw a name. Being declared, and each agent having 


a white ball and a black one, Jet the ſenior prefident put this 
queſtion; Is it your pleaſure that A. B. do ſtand upon the liſt 
of candidates, or not?” Thoſe who approve will put in their 
white ball, and return the other to the keeper of the balls; thoſe 
. who diſapprove will put in their black ball, and return the 
white one. The number of white and of black balls, reſp̃ectively, 
which are put in, are to be written down againſt this candidate's 
name. Another is then to be drawn, and voted upon in like 
manner, and ſo on till the whole are diſpoſed of. Thofe' five, 
who have moſt white balls, to ſtand as the five candidates in that 
diſtrict. 
XXX. Provided there ſhould not be one candidate for the 
repreſentation of any particular diſtrict, (which is far from im- 
probable,) who ſhall have declared himfelf to the ſheriff in due 
time, and in the form preſcribed by this act, the deficiency to 
be thus remedied. . h EE, 
Ihe ſheriff having certified, on the firſt Wedneſday in July, 
as aforementioned, that there are no candidates for ſerving the 
diſtrict of , and this certificate having been communica- 
ted, through the chief and petty conſtables, to the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes of the diſtrict, there ſhould, in conſequence of it, be 
holden a follmots (Z) of the diſtrict, on the ſecond Wedneſday 
in July, at the place appointed for the holding of the poll- 
court, and a prefident choſen ; and there, the electors of the 
diſtrict having nominated and agreed upon three or more perſons, 
| | | as 
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| „ 3 
as eligible for members of parliament, their names ſhould be 
certified, by the preſident and the regiſter, (whoſe duty it ſhould 
be to attend,) to the ſeveral pariſh-officers; and the pariſhes 
ſhould accordingly proceed to election on the firſt Monday in 
Auguſt, as before directed. # 
XXXI. The agent and one pariſh-officer, at leaſt, ſhould 
be obliged to attend the folkmote under a penalty of - 
XXXII. Every ſuch involuntary perſon, being either origi- 
nally elected a member, or called up afterwards to fill a vacancy, 
ſhould be obliged to do parliamentary vas and, upon his fr ſt 
admiſſion into the houſe, if he had not already taken the can- 
didate's oath, preſcribed by this act, and lodged the ſame with 
the ſheriff, to take an oath, as follows; viz. I, T. W. being 
« elected to ſerve the diſtrict of in the county of Jl 
as its repreſentative in this parliament, do declare, that, 
ſince the ſecond hoes roo in July laſt, neither I, nor any 
for my uſe, to my knowledge, have received any penſion 
annuity, falary, office, or employment of profit, to be hol- 
den at the will of his majeſty, or any of the royal family, or 
any lord of parliament, or any perſon or perſons in office un- 
der his majeſty, nor any gift, gratuity, or preſent, upon any 
condition whatſoever, relative to my voting in parliament ; 
and that neither I, nor any for my uſe, enjoy any ſuch pen- 
ſion, annuity, ſalary, office, or employment of profit, bol 
den before the ſaid food Wedneſday in July laſt, or had a- 
ny promiſe of ſuch, other than what I do now in writin 
faithfully diſcover and deliver to this houſe, ſubſcribed with 
my name: And I farther declare, that if, during the preſent 
parliament, I, or any perſon for my uſe, to my knowledge 
ſhould accept, from his majeſty, or from any of the ro al 
family, or HE any lord of parliament, or from any perſon 
or perſons in office under his majeſty, any penſion, annuity, 
ſalary, office, or employment of profit whatſoever, I will 
immediately diſcloſe the ſame to this houſe in writing, ſub- 
ſcribed with my name: (AA) And J alſo declare, that, ſince the 
aforeſaid ſecond Wedneſday in July laſt, I have not given, 
and will not give, directly or indirectly, to any elector of the 
diſtrict of aforeſaid, any money, meat, drink, appa- 
rel, or other thing, as a bribe, or a reward, for voting, or 
having voted, either for or againſt my election to ſerve the 
ſaid diſtrict in this preſent parliament, or for purpoſely ab- 
ſenting himſelf, or having abſented himſelf, therefrom; nor 
have I, nor any for me, to my knowledge, already paid, or 
promiſed to pay, nor will I, directly or indirectly, pay, or 
cauſe to be paid, the travelling expences of any elector wha 
was preſent at my election; neither did I endeayour, directly 
* Oc 
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c or indirectly, to threaten or intimidate any elector from vo 
ting according to his own free inclination, nor will 1 endea- 
© your, if it ſhould ever lie in my power, to damage, injure, 
or puniſh, in any way whatſoever, any perſon, who gave a 
vote in the ſaid election, for having voted according to his 
own free inclination, as aforeſaid, according to his juſt right 
and privilege : So help me God.” he 2 
Upon producing a certificate from the ſheriff of having taken 
the candidate's oath, and lodged it in his office, then to be ex- 
empt from taking this oath. be 
XXXIIII. If 4 elected perſon refuſe to ſerve in parliament, 
or refuſe or neglect to take the foregoing oath in the houſe, as 
aforeſaid, to ſuffer a penalty of for every offence, unleſs 
he have ſerved as a member of parliament, the three laſt years 
ſucceſſively, in which caſe to be exempt. | 
XXXIV. On condition of ſerving, to be entitled to one gui- 
nea per diem, beſides 1s a mile travelling-expences, between 
bis uſual place of abode, in the country, and London, up to 
town and down again, to be paid him in hand, by the diſtrict, 
before the end of October, and to be levied by a diſtinct rate for 
that purpoſe. If the parliament ſhould be holden ſitting beyond 
its fed period, he ſhould, at the expiration of his ſervice, be 
entitled to the additional pay, and receive it before the next e- 
lection. : | 
XXXV. All members to be entitled to the like wages. 
XXXVI. It being reaſonable that thoſe, whoſe private buſi- 
neſs protracts the ſitting of parliament, beyond what is neceſ- 
fary for the public buſineſs, ſhould pay more, towards the atten- 
dance of the members, than thoſe who do not occaſion the long 
continuance of the ſeſſion, the fees upon private acts, inſtead 


a Aa = Aa. 


of being made an enormous perquilite to the ſpeaker, to form a. 


fund in aid of the public; and, fo far as the wages of the mem- 
bers could be paid out of that fund, ſo far their diſtricts ſhould 
be exonerated. | 

XXXVII. And whereas it is becoming of the collective wiſ- 
dom of the commons of this realm, in parliament aſſembled, 


that their proceedings be carried on with due gravity, order, 


and ſolemnity; and that, before the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple enter upon the important duties of amending, ſtrengthen- 
ing, and preſerving, the laws of this Chriſtian land, they dai- 
ly attend to the primary duty of prayer to the Father of nations, 
in order to obtain his favour and protection, that they be not 
led into temptation, but enabled to direct all their endeavours 
to his glory, and the peace, proſperity, virtue, and happineſs, 
of the people of this realm in particular, and, as far as may 
be, of mankind in general; be it enacted, &c. that divine ſer- 
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5 ( 5 ) 5 
vice be regularly performed, by the chaplain to the houſe, or 
his deputy, preciſely at eleven o'clock every day, on which 
the houſe ſhall meet to do buſineſs. 


XXXVIII. That the hours of attendance, daily, be from 


prayer-time in the forenoon, till (three) in the afternoon, or 
(four) at the lateſt; that, when prayers begin, the doors be ſhut, 
and every member then abſent (if not through illneſs, or by 
permiſſion) to be fined ſix ſhillings and eight pence; the ſaid 
fix ſhillings to the fund in abatement of wages, and the eight- 


pence to the door-keeperz. and every one who ſhould afterwards 


be abſent, two hours or more, from the duty of the day, to for- 
feit two guineas to the fund aforeſaid. A ſanding committee 
of ſeven to be veſted with the power of granting leave of ab- 
fence, and to fine the negligent members; and the door-keepers 
ſworn. to report all abſent members, &c. (BB) : 

XXXIX. Practiſing phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, at- 

tornies at law, ſhop-keepers, and ſick perſons, ſhould be ex- 
empt from this duty. 
XL. No man whatſoever to be entitled to vote in two pa- 
riſhes; nor capable of enrolling himſelf in a freſh pariſh, with- 
out producing a certificate, in due form, of his name having 
been eraſed from the former roll. (CC) 

XLI. In cities and very populous towns, where all the e- 
lectors, or near it, in the diſtrict might live in one or two pa- 
riſhes, the pariſhes ſhould be ſubdivided, ſo that not more than 
two hundred ſhould ballot in one place, | 

XLII. The parliament, by virtue of this act, without ſum- 
mons, to meet on the firſt Thurſday of November in every 
year; (DD) on the Thurſday before Chriſtmas, to adjourn for 
three weeks; then to ſit again, and ſo continue el the laſt 
Thurſday in April, (adjourning only for one week, from 
Thurſday to Thurſday at Eaſter, when it falls within that pe- 
riod,) and then to adjourn fine die. (EE) 

XLIII. But, if his majeſty have occaſion for them, at any 
time before the firſt Thurſday in November, let them be ſum- 
moned; (FF) and, in like manner, let them be ſubject to his 
command for continuing to fit after the ſaid laſt Thurſday in 
April, (GG) even till the day of their expiration, if the public 
affairs require it. (HH) | | 
XLIV. If, on the other hand, the houſe ſhould, before the 
ſaid lait Thurſday in April, apprehend there were no vulineſfs 
likely to require their attendance ſo long, a proclamation, as 
in ancient times, ſhould be made of an earlier adjournment, if 
no new bills ſhould be brought before them, 

XLV. And if, after ſuch adjournment, there ſhould happen 
a demiſe of the prince upon the throne, or authentic advices 
EF ſhould 
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( 106 ) 
ſhould be received by the crown of an actual embarkation of 
troops having been made in ſome enemy's port within the narrow 
ſeas, with intent to invade ſome part of the Britiſh iſlands, un- 
der the protection of a naval force of twenty ſail of the line, or 
upwards, and the ſaid troops not being leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand men, then, in either of thoſe caſes, the crown to have 
a power of reaſſembling the ſaid parliament at fourteen days 
notice. provided ſuch notice be given at leaſt twenty days be- 
fore tnc laſt Thurſday in June; (II) but, when ſo called toge- 
ther, the houſe alone to have the power of adjourning again; 
and there ſhould not exiſt, any waere, a power of annihila- 
ting a parliament, by diſſolution, before the period fixed by 
law for its regular annual expiration. (KK) | 

XLVI. And whereas it is againſt reaſon and experience to 
imagine that men, in the receipt of daily wages at the will 
of the crown, ſhould be fit perſons to repreſent the commons 
In parliament, or would be likely to prove firm reſiſters ot un- 
neceſſary demands, made by the miniſters of the crown upon 
the purſe of the ſaid. commons; and that it is alſo the true and 
evident intendment of the Britiſh conſtitution that the houſe 
of commons, both collectively and individually, ſhould be in- 
dependent; be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that from and after the 3oth day of June next, no perſon ſhall 
be eligible to be a member of the houſe of commons, or ſhall 
be capable of fitting or voting in that houſe as a member there- 
of, who, at the time, ſhall hold, poſſeſs, or enjoy, either di- 
rectly in his own name, or indirectly through the agency of 
any other, with his knowledge, any penſion, annuity, ſalary, 
office, or employment of profit, at the will of his majeſty, or 
of any of the royal family, or of any lord of parliament, or 
of any perſon or perſons in office or authority under his ma- 
zeſty ; excepting only a commiſſion and pay as an officer of 
militia. (LL) | 

XL VII. Bribery, corruption, intimidation; as elector, candi- 
date, member, or other perſon, interfering ; and irregularities, 
neglects, omiſſions, and diſobedience of any article in this bill 
to be leyerally provided againſt with ſuitable penalties: which, 
from the ſimplicity and univerſality of this inſtitution, would 
only furniſh matter for a few plain clauſes in place of the nu- 
merous code of fruitleſs election laws propoſed by this bill ta 
be repealed, | 

Xi.VIII. And whereas it is contrary to the principles of 
Jaw that any ſhould be judges in their own caſe, and it is in- 
expedient and unconſtitutional for the houſe of commons, or 
any committee of the ſame, to be, in any caſe, erected into a 
court ef judicature, (MM) whereby the legiſlative and judicial 

| functions 


( 107 ) 
functions of government are not kept ſufficiently ſeparate and 
diſtinct; be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that, from and after the paſſing of this act, all election- cauſes, 
and cauſes of privilege in parliament, in which any member 
or members of the houſe of commons ſhall be a party or par- 
ties, ſhall be tried before the ſworn judges and jurors of the 


land in the courts of juſtice, according to the due proceſs of 


law; faving that in all ſuch cauſes there be no appeal to the 
houſe of lords. (NN) 

XLIX. That any member, charged with breach of truſt to 
his conſtituents, by giving any vote in parliament for any 
bribe, or pecuniary or other reward, or the promiſe of any 
bribe, or pecuniary or other reward, or charged with perjury, 
upon the oaths required by this act, to be taken by candidates 
and members of parliament, may be proſecuted and tried for 
the ſame in the ordinary courts of juſtice, at the ſuit of any one 
or more of his conſtituents, according to the due proceſs of law z 
any privilege of parliament to the contrary notwithſtanding, 


I. That, beſides the other oaths preſcribed by this act, 


every member, when he takes his ſeat in the commons“ houſe 
of parliament, and before he give any vote, do take the fol- 
lowing oath : viz. | | 

© I, G. H. do proteſt before God, and this houſe of par- 
© liament, that I am not a minor, and, to the beſt of my 
© knowledge and belief, Iam duly elected (OO) to repreſent 
© and to ſerve the diſtri of in the county of in 
this preſent parliament, until the laſt Thurſday in June next; 
and that I will truly and faithfully ſerve the ſaid diſtrit ac- 
cordingly, in all things that I honeſtly may, without injuſ- 
tice to others the commons of this realm: And I do declare, 
that the ſaid commons by me ſhall be protected and ſtrengthen- 
ed, and the juſt laws and cuſtoms of this realm be main= 
tained, to the honour of God, according to the utmoſt of 
my power. So help me God.” (PP) 
LI. That, in caſe any member of the houſe of commons ſhall 
die, or otherwiſe vacate his feat, before the expiration of the 
parliament, the ſpeaker do certify the ſame to the ſheriff of 
the county ; and the ſheriff, tranſmitting a copy of that cer= 
tificate to the perſon, who, in the diſtrict of the late member, 
was elected his occaſional ſucceſſor, and a notice likewiſe 
ſigned by himſelf that he ſucceeds and muſt ſupply the 
place of the ſaid late member during the continuance of that 
parliament ; he to take upon him immediately the duties of 
repreſentative for the ſaid diſtri accordingly, and be ſubject 
to all penalties for refuſal, or neglect, or breach of truſt, the 


ſame as if he had been the original repreſentative. (QQ) 
F''S III. "That 
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LII. That, in caſe ſuch ſucceeding repreſentative ſhall alſo 
die, or otherwiſe vacate his ſeat, no re- election to be made du- 
ring the continuance of that parliament, (RR) 

III. All perſons belonging to and ſerving in the army, 
and at that time quartered in Great-Britain, upon producing a 
cheque-certificate of their ſettlement, to be allowed to give 
their votes for the pariſhes they ſeverally may belong to, before 
the pariſh-officers of the pariſhes in which they ſhall be ſo quar- 
tered, and according to the rules for balloting by this act pre- 
ſcribed. Two certificates of the ſame to be made out and 
ſigned by the ſaid pariſh-officers, and a commiſſion or non- 
commiſſion officer, who ſhall attend for that purpoſe : both 
certificates to be ſealed in the preſence of the electors, and one 
delivered to the electors themſelves, to be tranſmitted, if they 
think proper, to the agent of their pariſh ; and the other to be 
tranſmitted, by the ſaid pariſh-officers, to the officers of the 
pariſh for which the election was holden. Upon the receipt of 
theſe certificates, (which ſhall be on ſingle ſheets,) the poſt 
to be remitted at the laſt office of delivery. Theſe ballots to 
be taken on the firft Tueſday or Wedneſday in Auguſt, and 
on no other days, Pariſh-officers refuſing, to ſuffer a penalty | 
of "Pp | | 

LIV. All perſons belonging to and ſerving in any of his 
majeſty's ſhips or veſſels of war, being at anchor, or otherwiſe 
ſecured, in any of the ports of Great-Britain, upon produ- 
eing a certificate of their ſettlement as aforeſaid, to be allowed 
to vote for their reſpective pariſhes, before a commiſſion- officer 
of every ſuch ſhip or veſſel, as follows: The clerk, or other 
perſon or perſons, ſo directed by the commanding-officer, to 
give to every elector, as he comes to poll, the names of all the 
candidates for the diſtrict in which his pariſh lies, on papers 
of the ſame ſhape and ſize ; and the officer, appointed to preſide 
at the ballot, is to place before him three boxes or veſſels, one 
for the elected candidate, the ſecond for him who is to ſucceed 
in caſe of a vacancy, and the third for rejected candidates. 
The elector is then to depoſit, in their reſpective veſſels, the 
two names he moſt approves, and put all the reſt into the third. 
At the cloſe of the poll, the names of the rejected candidates 
are to be publicly deſtroyed, and the preſiding officer is to ſign 
and ſeal up two certificates as aforeſaid; one of which he is to 
give to the electors, and the other to tranſmit, as aforeſaid, to 
the pariſh-officers. The commanding-officer, or others, re- 
fuſing to grant ſuch ballot, or breaking through any of theſe 
regulations, to be ſubject to penalties reſpectively, beſides be- 
ing amenable to a court-martial, at the complaint of any in- 


jured perſon, (SS) | 
| LV. Each 
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( 199 ) : 
LV. Each eee to be divided into two diſtricts, each 


college to vote ſeparately, and exactly as the pariſhes by this act 
are directed to vote; except that the heads of colleges (not 
leſs than three) ſhall ſuperintend the poll: and college- rolls, 
anſwering to the pariſn- rolls, to be kept of all males belonging to 
the colleges, from the higheſt to the loweſt, who are of age, 
and conſequently competent to vote for a repreſentative. 

LVI. And whereas it is fit and expedient, that all the com- 
mons of this realm, the loweſt as well as the higheſt, ſhould 
have full information and ſatisfaction given them, touching the 
conduct of their repreſentatives in parliament, before they pro- 
eeed to a new election; and that a regulation, for that pur- 
poſe, would conduce much to the good of the public, and tend 
to the happy union and good agreement of upright members of 
parliament and their conſtituents, at the ſame time that it would 
prove a powerful checque upon thoſe who might be diſpoſed to 
neglect their duty; be it therefore enacted, by the authority a- 
foreſaid, that, on the laſt Thurſday in May of every year, a 
folkmote ſhall be holden in every diſtri of this realm, at the 
place and in the manner before directed by this act, in order 
that every elector, within the ſame, may have an opportunity 
of entering into ſuch public enquiry and diſcuſſion of his repre- 
ſentative's conduct in parliament, as he ſhall ſee occaſion for, 
and that the collective body of the diftrit may paſs their judge- 
ment upon it, and conſider of a proper perfon to repreſent them 
in the next parliament. (TT) The member to pay no man's 
travelling-expences, nor to treat any one, under a heavy pe- 
nalty, and incapacitation ever to fit in parliament again. | 


— Alm —ů 


In the foregoing draft of a bill, for ſecuring the rights of the 
commons, I have purpoſely omitted to propoſe any landed or 
monied qualification of members; becauſe I apprehend that 
this bill would render every ſuch qualification totally uſeleſs, 
If fo, their continuance would be an injurious abridgement of 
the people's freedom, and might exclude from parliament the 
fitteſt men in the kingdom for the duties of a /aborious unpro- 
fitable office, not miniſtering to the ariſtocratical pride of its 
poffeffor. | | 

„The chief reaſon given, by the promoters of queen 
& Anne's law, of landed qualifications of members to ſerve 
in parliament, was this:“ That mo man ſhould fit in the 
© houſe of commons, who was not a man of known indepen= 
© dent fortune; and, conſequently, not liable to temptation, 


© or open to the corruptions of the court.“ | 
Es | « Theſe 
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1c Theſe, indeed, are words of goodly import, but of no 
* meaning here; and are as foreign from the private reaſons 
« of paſſing that act as truth is from falſehood. There is not 
& a man in the Britiſh empire who does not ſee the fallacy of 
ce this reaſoning.” | DE 
% Our conſtitution hath not placed the independency of the 
te houſe of commons upon the riches, honour, or virtue, of 
< the members of that houſe; but ſhe hath placed it upon 
« an IMPOSSIBILITY of its being corrupted. She hath placed 
« jt upon the abundant number of electors, and the conſtant an- 
ic nual exerciſe of their conſtiturional powers of election.” 
« Had king William, at the Revolution, intended to have 
ct eſtabliſhed an independent houſe of commons, he would 
<< have re/tored the conſtitution to its firſt principles, and eſta- 
«© bliſhed annual parliaments, and a new houſe of commons 
« every year. This would have been an infallible remedy a- 
cc gainſt all corruption; becauſe no corruption can ſtick upon 
u body of men that is continually changing. As ſtanding 
% water ſoon ſtinks, and a running ſtream throws out all im- 
c purities, ſo a ſtanding houſe of commons will ever be 4 
« ſtanding pool of corruption; but an ANNUAL CURRENT, 
c through that houſe, will reſtore it to its priſtine purity, and 
<« preſerve it in wrrupt for ever.” Hit. Ef. Brit. Conſt. 149. 
Although the bill, now ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
the public, when filled up with all the neceſſary technical lan- 
uage, would be ſtill more bulky than in this ſketch ;. yet it 
will be thought to lie in a very ſmall compaſs, when it is re- 
collected that it is intended to ſupply the place of about ſeventy 
ſtatutes, which it propoſes to repeal, and contains all the mi- 
nutiz of a new ſyſtem for conducting elections. Although its 
clauſes are numerous; yet its principles are ſimple, its objects 
few, its proviſions natural and obvious, It is the beſt that 
occurs to me, I throw it upon the candour of the pub. 
lic, with a ſincere deſire to contribute all in my power towards 
effecting that reform in the decayed inſtitution of our houſe of 
commons, without which we can no longer exiſt as a people z 
for I call not ſhves a people. That it may, together with the \ 
declaration of rights, which precedes it, be taken up, adopted, 
and perfected, by thoſe men in parliament who do really feel 
for their country, is my ardent wiſh ; and, to ſuch gentlemen 
as would do me the honour to furniſh me with any informa- 
tions, or hints, whereby it might be amended, I ſhould con- 
ſider myſelf as under the higheſt obligations. <0 | 
To every man of reading it will occur, that the eſſentials of 
it are not novelties ; but thoſe points which wiſe and good men 
have, for ages, been ſucceſſively propoſing W as 
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ſome ſecurity for the liberties of mankind againſt the eternal 
hoſtility of powER. In the 16th year of Charles I. a ſtatute 
was paſſed, which enacted, that the laws of Edward III. ſhould 
be duly kept and obſerved; that if, notwithſtanding thoſe laws, 
the king ſhould fail to call a parliament for two years ſucceflive- 
ly. the chancellor or keeper of the ſeal ſhould, ex officio, iſſue 
writs of election, within fix days after the 10th of September, in 


the third year; and the parliament, by virtue of that a, was to 


aſſemble on the ſecond Monday in Nævember. It alio enatted a con- 
ditional dif/slution, in caſe his majeſty ſhould attempt to prolong 
the exiſtence of a parliament beyond its period; and, in caſe the 
chancellor, the ſheriff, and others, ſhould fail in their ſeveral du- 
ties, with intent to prevent the election of a new parliament, 
the electors themſelves were, by the latute, empowered to proceed 
to el'Etion, without writs, on a certain day in January; and, 
when aſſembled, the king was precluded from the power of di- 
ſolving them within Jeſs than fifty days without heir own conſent. 
This act, which was intended to prevent the king from ſuſpen- 
ding two-thirds of our legiſlature, or from annihilating one-third 


of it, at his pleaſure, was, by the baſe parliament in the 16th of 


Cha. II. repealed, as being in derogation of his majeſty's juſt rights 
and prerogative, as mentioned in page 33. 

Afterwards, during the impriſonment of Charles I. and before 
that deteſted impoſtor, Cromwell, had gained the aſcendency, 
the real patriots of that time, fir Thomas Fairfax and others, 
propoſed to the parliament, amongſt other matters, as foliows : 

That a certain period, by act of parliament, might be ſet 
for the ending of the parliament then fitting. 

That proviſion, by act of parliament, ſhould be made for 
the ſucceſſion and conſtitution of parliaments in future. 

That parliaments might biennially be called, and meet on a 
certain day, and exiſt for a certain time only, (leſs than a year, ) 
and then expire. | 

That its /#ttings ſhould be partly certain, and partly depen- 
dent on the king. 5 | 

That, in the intervals between the biennial parliaments, the 
king might have power to call an occaſional parliament ; but 
the ſame neceſſarily ſo to expire as not to interrupt the regular 
courſe of biennial elections. . | 

«© That the elections of the commons, for the ſucceeding 
« parliaments, may be diſtributed to all counties, or other parts 
or diviſions, of the kingdom, according to ſome rule of equa- 
„ /ity or proportion, ſo as ali counties may have a number of 
$6 parliament- members allowed to their choice, proportion- 
6 able to the reſpective rates they bear in the common 
6 charges and burdens of the kingdom, or according Yo ſome 
5 other rule (UU) of equality, or proportion, to render the _ 

0 


( 112 } | 
e of commons (as near as may be) an equal repreſentative of 
a the whole; and, in order thereto, that a preſent conſidera- 
tion be had to take off the election of burgeſſes for poor, de- 
c cayed, or inconſiderable, towns, and to give ſome preſent 
& addition to the number of parliament- members of great coun- 
ties, that have now leſs than their due proportion, to bring 
66 all, (at preſent,) as near as may be, to ſuch rule of propot- 
4 tion as aforeſaid.” | Lat 
In another © Repreſentation concerning the juſt and fun- 
ce damental rights and liberties of themſelves and the kingdom,” 
amongſt other things, they required, — 
That ſome determinate period of time might be ſet for conti- 
nuance of parliaments, beyond which none ſhould continue, and 
for the determining of the then parliament, ſo that ir might 
not remain continuable for ever, or during the pleaſure of 
« the members.” (WW) 
That parliaments might not be“ adjournable or diſſolvable 
« at the king's pleaſure, or any other ways than by their own 
& conſent, during their reſpective periods; but, at thoſe: periods, 
c each parliament to determine, of courſe, as before. This 
te we deſire may be now provided for, (if it may be ſo,) ſo as 
4 to put it out of all diſpute, for the future, though we think, 
<< of right, it ought not to have been — before.” | 
« And thus, a firm foundation being laid, in the authority 
&« and conſtitution of parliament, for the hopes, at leaſt, of com- 
& mon and equal right and freedom to ourſelves, and all the free- 
< born people of this land, we ſhall (for our parts) freely and 
% cheerfully commit our ſtock, or ſhare, of intereſt in this 
© kingdom, into this common bottom of parliament; and, 
< though it may (for our particulars) go ill with us in one 
% voyage, yet we ſhall thus hope (if right be with us) to fare 
© better in another.” See Ryſbworth's Tradtts. 
I ſhall only now remind my reader that, in America, not- 
withſtanding their abhorrence of Britiſb government, their plans 
of legiſlation are but little altered, and are all modelled by the 
En liſb (XX) conſtitution in its purity. | 
An equal repreſentation, annual elections, anniverſary aſſem- 
bli s, chofen (once à year only) and meeting on fixed days, and 
not di ſſolvable by a governor, they always had from the begin- 
ning. They have alſo their counties divided into elective d:/- 
tricis, and they vote by ballot, No member of aſſemblies, or 
parliaments, is capable, at the ſame time, of being a miniſter or 
fecretary of flate to the governor, or of holding any ather public 
office whatever, except a commiſſion in the militia. If ſuch bi- 
frontic beings are not neceſſary in conducting a ſtate on one ſide 
of the Atlantic, I cannot ſuppoſe they are neceſſary on the other. 
| Notes 
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About four or five ads more, paſſed ſince the 16th year, A to be 
added to this catalogue, the dates of which are e beſides 
fore paſſed and preparing this ſeſſion. 
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F) This column is inſerted merely to ſatisfy the reader that the 


oied repreſentation is neither mare nor leſs than the counties 
— have 2 * er * 8 7 
(G) Nor only Monmouth but aach Welſh county ſhould be diſ- 
tinct, but I have not the neceſſary materials. | 
(H) As 12120 appears, from the Tax-office, to be the preſent 
number for Southwark, it will conſequently be entitled to 5 mem- 
bers. : 1 a f , 1 + 4 4 
7. by > F Round number. Hhanh 3 e 22888 -# 1 | ; 
(1) $13) 1320000 ( 2573 q. „ 
1026 — FTF OR 
— _- 2600 Round number. 
A -2940 nas. | - a K 
2565 * #2 ho 
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So that, admitting the whole number of electors to bs about 
1320000, each member ſhould zepreſent about 2600, and be e- 
lected by a majority of that number.. Theſe numbers are 
taken from Ha venant; and, although they do not 
with thoſe given in p. 55 & 563 yet, for the purpoſe of afcertain- 
ing the relative ſhares of repreſqntation, tkey will anfwer equally 
well; becauſe, any increaſe or decreaſe of inhabitants, ſince the 
year 1690, when Havenant's eſtimates were made from the hearth- 
books, has probably been nearly proportional all over the king- 
dom. It is to be obſerved, that the number 1 have given, as males 
competent to elect, is the Ga number given, in the eſtimates; 
of houſes, whether inhabited or not. And it is for this reaſon 
Four ſouls, to every houſe that is inhabited, are ſomewhat znarr the 
eſtabliſhed calculation; which ſerves as a counterbalance to my ta- 
king in the azinhabited houſes, whereby the number is ſome what 
over What it ought to be: and a 2 part of the number of fouls 
is about the proportion of males of 21 years old and upwards. 
The original numbers, therefore, firſt multiplied by 4 to give the 
ſouls, and then divided by 4 to give the males of age, will ſtand 
unaltered as the number of competent electors. Except that I have 
ſhewn a little partiality towards Rutland, in order to let it have 2 
members, I have made an exact diviſion amongſt the other counties: 
but, the fractions upon the whole leaving me an overplus of f 
members, I thought they could no where be ſo well diſpoſed of as 
by giving to the univerſities two each, and adding the remain- 
ing two to the numbers for Middleſex, London, and Weſtminſter, 
which, without this addition would be only 43; and theſe are my 
reaſons. I preſume that the collage were not reckoned amongſt the 
number of hou/es, upon which my calculations are founded; and, 
; | ; — it 
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it is well known, that, in and about the metropolis; the houſes are 
more crouded with inhabitants than in the other parts of the king» 
dom. By documents out of the Tax. office, the relative propor- 
tions, due to the county of Midulgæ, to the city of Lonabn, and to 
theliberties of We-Aminfler, reſpectively, might eaſily be ſettled; On 
farther examination, | find an error with regard to Salop and Wilts, 
- | have given to the moſt populous the ſmalleſt number of mem- 
ers. 4 34 
(K) The inconvenience of electing 16, 18, or 20, members, 
much more 4", together, muſt be obvious to every oh, eſpecially 
if it be by ballot, It would be attended alſo with theſe evils. In 
the large counties, the inhabirants muſt neceſſarily vote for mas 
ny men who would be entire ſtrangers to them; and many of the 
membe s migh be ſent to parliament by @ minority of the county« 
electors, which is againſt the fundamental principles of repreſenta. 
tion; for he, who hith not @ majority of electors to chooſe him, is 
in no ſenſe the repreſentative of the elective body. There is no 
avoi ing this inco: ſiſtency without electing every member /»gly, as 
at Venice; tor, even where there are only 7#wo members to be choſen, 
and there ſhall be z4ree candidates, the people at the ſame time, anx- 
. tous to ſupport their reſpective objects of choice, may determine to 
give,/.z;/: votes. Then, if 2500 be the number of electors; and one 
candidate have 1200, another 9do, and the third 400; it is evt- 
dent, that 6b the members wil: obtain their feats againſt the ſenſe 
of a majority of the county, In proportion as the candidates are 
more numerous this evil 1s aggravated. Again ; let us ſuppofe 
16000 electors, and 2 candidates, A, B, and C. Now, A, b ing 
more reſpected than the reſt, has 8 100 (or a majority of 16000) to 
give him a vote, but yet he ſhall loſe his election. It is to be re- 
membered; that each eleQor has 20 votes; and the friends of A, 
having ſecured him, as they think, are prevailed upon to give their 


ſecond votes, ſome to B and ſome to C, while none of B or C's 
friends will give A one ſecond vote. See then the ſtate of a poll, 
by which he, who had the 


majority of the electors to vote for him, 


ſhall loſe his election. 

To A — — — — — — — 8 100 

To B 6000 | 
And 2120 ſecond votes of the friends of A and C, — 8120 


© 1900 8 | a 
And 6220 ſecond votes of the friends of A and BB — 8120 
— — * . 

But this: folly and con fuſion would run to a moſt pernicious exceſs, 
if all the members for each county were to be choſen in one election, 
and every elector had as many votes as there ſhould be members. 
Indeed, an election, where the changes were to be rung upon 14, 

18, or 22, votes of 34000, 45000, or 56000, electors, would be 
totally impracticable. What, then, would it be upon 46 votes 
of 120000 electors ! 

Q 2 But 
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But theſe reaſons: for ſubdividing the counties into diſtricts, un- 
anſwerable as they are, are not all: ſor otherwiſe: it would come to 

aſs in our counties, as it does at the India-Houſe, that you would 

Lara Gewortilte of candidates to take your choice of in the lump ; 
a mixifigrial liſt and a popular lift ; or the duke of A's lift and my lord 
B's hilt e which, being ſeverally ſupported by powerful cabals, 
unhappy dupes of one faction or other. 
By dividing the country into ſmall parts, as our tithings were, 
& the character of every man, that was fit to bear an office, was 
«« well known amongit his neighbours: and therefore, when the 
. choice of an officer to preſide over them was their object of elec- 
<< tion, the concurrent ſentiments of an uninfluenced majority of a 
£ multitude of people would naturally. fall upon thoſe men only, 
46 who were moſt. eminent for their wiſdom and juſtice.” Hit. 
Ea Eng. Conſt. 32. See alſo Plato rediv. 264. wu 
(L) This would ſoon be adjuſted by help of the militia lifts, 

(M) Any complaints would tend to diſcover ſuch frauds as may 
have been practiſed in making out the militia-liſts, and to equaliſe 

(N) — <* Yet two laws I would have paſſed immediately. 
© The one, concerning the whole regulation of the elections to 
< parliament: which we need very much; and no doubt but it 
ce will be well done. That part of it which is neceſſary to go 
6 hand in hand with our ſettlement, and which indeed muſt 
c part of it, is; that a parliament be elected every year at a cer- 
© tain day, and that without any writ or ſummons ; the people 
« meeting of courſe, at the time appointed, in the uſual place, 
5 (as they do in pariſhes at the church to chooſe officers,) and, c.“ 
& And that the parliament ſo choſen fhall meet at he time appoint- 
& ed, Sc.“ But, when the day comes for the annual meeting 
& of another parliament, they muſt be underſtood to be diffolved, 
t in law, without any other ceremony.” Newille's Plato red. 263, 
See alſo Legiſ. Ri. win. 196. p | | 

(O) * There ſhall be an aſſembly [houſe of commons] yearly 
& choſen, (***,) upon the iſt day of October for ever; and ſhall 


would leave the EO LE no other office, than to vote themſelves the 


« ſit on the fourteenth day of the fame month, (“,) which aſſem- 


6 bly ſhall have power to (***) and fit upon their own adjourn- 
% ments; according to e rights of the freeborn ſubjets of EN G- 

% LAND.” Charter of Pennſytyania, granted by king Charles II. 
Without this wiſe precaution,” a governor, by obtaining, from the 
Engliſh miniſter, money for the payment of his own ſalary and the 
ſupport of his government, might have governed the province for 
ever without iſſuing his writs for electing an aſſembly. And if, in 
this or any future war, the crown ſhould wreſt from Spain any 
country producing gold enough to deſray the expences of povern- 
ment, we might again be governed without parliaments, ſo long as 
the power of giwizg them exiflence ſhall be dependent on the crown, 
and might ſee the ſtanding- army increaſed, until the liberties of our 
gountry ſhould be at the mercy of him who commanded it. As fo 
| dangerous 


(. $1953 


dangerous a power is contrary to the cleareſt maxims of our conflitu-" 
tion, it cannot be a prerogative of the crown, and the people ought 


not to reſt till it be ſurrendered. ; 
| On account of the multifarious buſineſs of the nation, | public 
and private, and of the diſtance of Scotland, I purpoſely propoſe 
ſo long a ſeſſion, that there ſhall be no need of a ſecond within the 
ear, and conſequently no need for a new parliament. If the 
riod for the ſeſſion, hereafter propoſed, ſhall be judged too ſhort, 
it may be extended ſtill tarther. | TH 
(P) The words of the ſtatute, 7 Hen. IV. c. 15. | 1 
(Q) See Leg. Ri. wind. 158. This regulation anſwers at once 
all the objections as to annuaily renewing the electors trouble and 
expence of travelling to the county - town; and, together with the 
other proviſions of this bill. it cuts up by the roots all thoſe elec- 
tion diſorders, which the advocates for ſeptennial parliaments are fo 
kiodly anxious to prevent, and urge as arguments againſt azzzal 
elections. | 


But, while you are told on one hand that tumultuary meetin * 


are inconvenient and improper, on the other it is ſaid, that the 
people at elections ought to be brought together in great bodies; 
that that is the way to prevent their falling under the influence 
of artful and intriguing men; and that public election is favourable 
to freedom, and to the manly ſpirit which ought to diſtinguiſh a 
free people. In anſwer to the latter objections, I have only to ſay, 
that, if the influence to be apprehended can be effectually pre- 
vented without putting an elector to the expence and trouble of 
en, 1 or thirty miles, there certainly is no occaſion to call 

im from home; and, if the people be once put in actual poe//ior 
of freedom, and be called upon, as by this bill, to a conſtant exer- 
ciſe of that peaver, by which they at once come to 4zow their right 
and to have it in heir own keeping, I ſhall never be in pain left, at 
any future period, Engliſhmen ſhould want ſpirit to chaſtiſe any 
who ſhall dare to invade it. But I have provided in ſect. LVI. for 
aſſembling the people of the diſtri, in peaceful conſultation upon 
their rights, and for deliberating upon the merits of their repre- 
ſentatives. DES | | 

(R) This and the other proviſions of this bill effectually anſwer 
the objections made to the motion of Mr. Yaughan, at the late 


meeting of the county of Middleſex, for the introduction of the 


Ballot. I underſtand them to have been theſe; 1. Perſons might 
intrude themſelves who had no right to vote: 2, The returning- 
officer might be influenced: 3. Numerous impoſitions might be 
practiſed without the means of detection. See alſo Leg. Ri. wind, 
178. & 1 | | | 

18 A poll. court, thus compoſed, would be free from every ob- 
jection now ſubſiſting againſt retarxing-officers, under undue influ- 
ence, and diſpoſed to partiality. 


(T) It is by no means an overſight, that I leave not an opening 


for any ſervant of the crown to become a member of the houſe of 


commons. The practice, of placemen and miniſters — 1 
houſe, 


| ( 28 } . 
houſe, is an inſufferable incroachment on the fteedom and indepen- 
dency of parliament, a contradiction to every maxim of prudence 
and policy, and in direct oppoſition to the obvious meaning of the 
Conſtitution. Does the term, houſe of commons, include an idea, 


that it is to be compoſed of the ſervants and repreſentatives of the 


cru, ? Is not an expreſs excluſſon of all ſuch perſons implied in the 
wame, and underſtood as eſſential to the thing? The miniſters and 
ſervants of the crown are thoſe inſtruments, without which it nei- 


ther can nor muſt act; and which are even ſo eſſential to its opera- 


tions, and ſo intimately interwoven with its being, that they are 
reſponſible for its actions. To admit, therefore, theſe perſons into 
the houſe of commons, as members, is in effect to admit in part the 
crown itſelf, » But, when we recollect, that theſe men hold all that 
is gratifying to avarice and ambition, and many of them their very 
bread and the proſperity. of their lives, at the pleaſure of the king, 
words are wanting to expreſs the mon ſtrouſneſs of their occupying 
thoſe ſeats, which belong to the independent, unbiaſſed, ſervants 
of the commons, and to them ox/y. But, iuch is our familiarity 
with corruption and abſurdit', that there are not wanting men, 
who believe, or nfe# 10 believe, that the influence of the crown 
over the houſe of commons is in ſome degree neceſſary. If I were 
| ſeized with the jail-diſtemper, and any one, pretending to a know- 
ledge in phyſic, (for in England we are all phyſicians as well 


as politicians,) ſhould fay to me, Do not trouble your head 


about a radical cure, for, I am of opinion, ylcers in the throat 
© and lungs, and peſtilential m aſmata in the blood, would in ſome 
© degree be beneficial to your health.“ — I confeſs I ſhould ſuſpe& 
that this was an idea upon which the gentleman was inſane, or elſe 
that he had no good deſign in reſpect to my life; and no one can 
think I ſhould look to him for a cure of my diſtem per. Nor ſhould 
I be a little ſurpriſed, if a goidſmith, ſhewing me in a ſcale a 
magnificent regal crown, holden in exact equilibrium by 558 


weights put in the oppoſite ſcale, was gravely to ſet about periua- 


ding me, that, notwithſtanding he ſhould diminiſh the number of 
the ſaid weights in any given proportion, and even put two or three 
hundred of them into the ſame ſcale with the crown, that the equi- 
librium would ſtill be preſerved. If this be poſſible, I do not com- 
prehend it. But I have no head for myſteries and paradoxes. 

In an ordinary jury, for deciding an a trifling cafe of property 
between man and man, our law has wiſely provided, that any ju- 
rors, Who are the near relations, the cloſe connections, or the ſer- 
vants, of one of che parties, ſhail be excluded from the juriſdie- 
tion, at the challenge of the other party, on the preſumption that 
their judgements would naturally be under a bias, which perhaps 


they themſelves, with the moſt upright intentions, could ' not en- 


tirely diveſt themielves of. If this be the doctrine when we are 
conteſting the property of a horſe or a ſheep, I preſume it needs no 
thetorie to prove, that the minifters, ſub-miniſters, ſervants, and 
penſioners, of the crown, are not the proper perſons to fix the 
ſums which the crown ſhall receive of the people's money; nor 
| have- 
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have the guardianſhip of all the property, as well as the li 2 
of the nation, againſt that very power, of which they are the a&- 
ing inftruments. —— As to the neceſſity of minifters being mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons becauſe o irg information, that is 
become the moſt ridiculous of all pleas ; Toes it is notorious, Fac 
one principal part of a miniſter's or placeman's buſineſs in that 
houſe is, not only to refuſe giving information himſelf, but to quaſh 
every motion and attempt that leads that way. We have not yet 
forgotten the rejection of Sir George Savile's motion for ih a 
as to private penſions ; nor the conſlant previous queſtians put upon 
all motions of enquiry into the public expenditure, ſtate of the na- 
vy, and every document capable of letting the people into a know- 
ledge of the true fate of their affairs. —— When miniſters have 
plans to offer to parliament, let them have admiſſion, let them ſpeak 
to thoſe plans with the ſame freedom as the members, and let them 
at any time give what information they may think fit, or is de- 
manded of them; in ſhort, let them have feats, as the judges have 
in the houſe of lords, and as queen Elizabeth's generaliſſimo, and 
two Engliſh miniſters reſiding in the Netherlands, had in the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, but no votes. 
See M aiſon's Phil, II. vol: ii. 216. In reſpect to officers of the ar- 
my and navy, I have known ſeveral that have refuſed ſeats in par- 
liament, becauſe they knew they muſt either become the ſup- 
ple toels of a miniſter or abandon all hopes of advancement in 
their profeſſions, Add to this, that, to an axmal partiament freely 
elected, the electors would ſcarcely think of ſending a man that 
might be ordered out of the bir rx at three days notice, ' 
- (VU) I am no great advocate for multiplying ſuch oaths as ma 
prove ſnares to the unwary: but, ſince our legiflators have impoſe 
them fo plentifully upon the people, it is perhaps time to require 
of thoſe; who are to be inveſted with the greateſt of all truſts, tha 
they ſhall pledge themſelves to act faithfully under the ſanction o 
a few folemn oaths, that cannot prove ſnares to any who ſhall be 
wotthy Ur che tee 3 7 99, 
(W) It muſt ſtrike every reader, that this arrangement of election. 
diftrias naturally ſogyeſls the idea of new-modelling our hundreds, 
tapes, and wapentikes, and reducing them all to the diſtricts nom 
ropoſed, They are now very unequal in extent and population, 
** * the duties and labours of chief. conſtables, c. fall verx 
unequally. If there were to be no other minor diviſions of coun- 
ties but into the propoſed cleQive diſtricts and pariſhes, it would 
give the utmoſt fimplicity and equality to all county buſineſs, ex- 
pence, Sc. All would conſiſt of equal numbers of inhabitant 
all equa ly contribute to the militia, all have one repreſentative each 
in pirliament, c. Se. The chief-conſtable, the regiſter, the 
pariſh conftabtes, would none of them have any connection with 
any other diſtrict cr hundred, but as parts of the county at large, 
£97. Fe. See chap. i. n. of the excellent Hf, 22 en the Eng 
Conft. But this makes no part of our plan. e 
; (X) 
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( 120 
) I know the ballot has its enemies: but, of all the objections 
Tever heard to it, there is but one that has the ſhadow of argument. 
It is this: The man, who is inclined. to give a diſhoneſt vote, 
may do it without the ſhame attendant thereupon were he to vote 
© openly ;. and therefore the ballot may become a cloke to villainy.“ 


ow it is to be remembered, that, under a ballot, a man cannot 


ive a diſhoneſt vote without voting againſt himſelf; and has no 


Sther temptation to do this than the mere pleaſure of voting for a 


a candidate whom he thinks the leaſt deſerving, in order to preju - 
dice a man of whom he has a better opinion. 

When, added to this improbability of its being made an ill uſe 
of, we turn our eyes to that deluge of corruption it would effectual- 
ly prevent, and conſider it as a ſhield alſo * the vengeance of 


cruel power and hard- hearted avarice, which it is our duty to hold 


out to the thouſands and tens of thouſands who ſtand in need of its 


rotection, every objection, I think, muſt drop to the ground. But 


s it not the diate of common- ſenſe? Is there an objector to the, 


ballot, who belongs not to ſome elub or ſociety where its utility is 
experienced? Is it not even practiſed in our own houſe of com- 
mons as the means of impartial elections? Is it not the praQice at 
the India-houſe ? It was the mode of election in Sweden; is ſill 


in Venice and in America; and, more or leſs, it is in uſe in all 


arts of the known world. But, what is more to the. purpoſe, I 
believe it is now generally thought in this country, that we cannot 
have free elections without it. BY Hee 8 

(v) One of the objections to a ballot is, that means are found to 


evade its operation. But this objection would lie alſo againſt all 


prudent regulations whatever; againſt all bonds and agreements, 
and even againſt laws themſely.s. If a ballot, be careleſsly or ill 
contrived, it may and would be abuſed, no doubt. In Sweden, 
while the people had a ſhare in the government, their elections 


were by ballot; but ſo ill was it contrived that it was eaſily eluded, 


Every elector brought with him, as I have been informed, the 
name of the perſon he voted for written on paper; and he, who 
had an intereſt in buying their votes, bargained with each elector 
to give ſuch a price for his vote, upon condition that he ſhould 
write upon his ballot (in addition to the name thereupon) ſome par- 
ticular word, or make ſome particular mar“; in order that, when 
the ſuffrages came to be reckoned up, he might know their ballots 


were properly diſpoſed of. Having a liſt of the ſaid ejeQors-names, 
with their reſpeQive words and marks of diſtinction, as each ballot 


was examined he marked off thoſe words and marks as. they aroſe ; 
and, being ſatisfied that the corrupt electors had fulfilled their pro- 
miſes, he'then paid them the, wages of their iniquity. It is for the 
reader to judge whether ſuch practices could prevail, under the 
ballot now propoſed, in any ſuch degree as to counterat its inten- 
tion. But, in this enquiry, let him at the ſame time take into his 
contemplation the whole of the plan of elections, of which the 
ballot is only a ſmall part, and then, perhaps, he will have reaſon 
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to be aſſured, that, if adopted, it would be impoſſible to deflray 
the freedom of election otherwiſe than by the ſword. © © 

To theſe arguments I ſhall only add one fa. At an election of 
a principal ſteward to an hoſpital fome years ago, the preſident, 
on account of parliamentary intereſt, ſtrongly recommended a de- 
pendant of his own, in oppoſition to an under- ſteward of ſingular 
merit whom the governors wiſhed to reward; and he urged it, as 
a reaſon againſt the under-ſteward's advancement, that his merit 
was ſo great in the ſtation he then occupied, that the hoſpital 
would not be able to fill it ſo well. Having exerted all his in- 
fluence amongft the governers, conſiſting of about three hundred, 
when hands were holden up there appeared a conſiderable majority 
for his candidate. In that inſtant, the late Mr. Hollis, the well- 
known friend to freedom, demanded the Sallot, according to a law 
of the hoſpital. When the box was opened, it was found that men 
had obeyed their conſciences, without regard to the undue influence 
of the preſident, and there was a majority for the Hon under-/tex- 
ard of five or ſix to one. - | 

(Z) County folkmotes were in ancient uſe, as appears by Sir 
Hen. Spelman's Gloſſary, p. 315+ *©* Belides, a folkmote is uſed in 
* every ſudden danger, and likewiſe if neceſſity require it, under 
ce the alderman [earl] of every county.” Our county-meetings, 
for nominating candidates, want nothing to make them folkmotes 
(ſince they are meetings of the folk) but the ame and being made 
neceſſary by law. Rh: 

(4A) Upon a man, forced into parliament, I think it would be 
unjuſt and cruel to impoſe the ſame oath as ſhould be required of a 
voluntary candidate. As it is a laudable ambition to endeavour 
faithfully to ſerve the public in any office under the crown as well as 
under the people, no impediments ought to be placed in the way: 
but, at the ſame time, care ſhould be taken to have the people in- 
formed when their repreſentative falls under the temptation of a 
more powerful intereſt to waſte than to ſave their property, to be- 
tray than to defend their liberty. In the long parliament of 167g, 
an oath of this kind got as far as an entry on the journals ; but the 
corruption was too great to paſs it into a law, oreven a vote. 

(BB) See Legifl. Ri. win. 172. The hours for buſineſs above 
preſcribed are ſufficient for bu/inz/5, and would not deter the infirm, 
from attending their duty. Debates in /ach a parliament would be 
ſhort. But this is not an article Sential to the bill. : 

(CC) Legi/l. Ri. vin. 31, 32, 174. See alſo Prin. 6 & 68 ; and 
p- 23-27 of this work, where is eſtabliſhed the eguaizy of mankind 
in natural rights ; or one man, one vote. | | | 

(DD) ö When any public weighty buſineſſes, intended to be 
«« propounded, diſpatched in one parliament or great council, by 
r reaſon of other buſineſſes or ſhortneſs of time, could not be pro- 
% pounded or concluded therein; thereupon another parliament, or 
© council, was ſoon after called to diſpatch it, the day and place 


«© whereof was ſometimes appointed in and BY the parliament next 
5 R % preceding, 


( 
cc preceding, before its diſſolution.” Prynne's Brief Regiſter, part ĩ. 


. 2. ; 
K 7" There ſhall be an aſſembly yearly choſen,” Cc. See notes 
N, O. { | , 
The condition, made with Anjou by the Netherlands, was, that 
the ſtates ſhould meet annually, or oftener if neceſſary, whether 
he ſhould aſſemble them or not. Watſon's Phil, II. vol. I. 69, vol. II. 


117, 118. | 
The people of Caſtile had the J:&e ſecurity for their liberty. Ro- 

bertſon's Ch. V. vol. II. 240. | 

„The king hath a prerogative of calling parliaments, but he 

© hath no prerogative of not calling them,” Tohn/ſon, 274. 


The aſſembly of the empire of Germany was yearly, and, at 


& the end of their ſeſſion, always appointed the time and place for 
« their next meeting.“ U/e and Abuſe of Parl. I. 54. 
The ſtatute of 16 Car. I. c. 1. wiſely provides, that, in caſe 
& the two firſt years parliaments ſhould fail, then came a peremp- 
4e tory parliament, which the king and keeper might call if they 
& pleaſed ; but, if they did not, the counties and boroughs of 
«© England avere forced to ſend.” TFeohnfon, 282. | 

«© Nor were there any ſycophants in thoſe days, [of Ed. III.] 
who durſt pretend loyalty, by uſing arguments to prove, that ir 
«© was againſt the royal prerogative for the parliament to intrench 
«© upon the king's right of calling and diſſolving parliaments; as 
« if there were a prerogative in the crown to chooſe whether ever 
c a parliament ſhould aſſemble or no. I would defire no more, if I 


« were a prince, to make me grand- ſeignior.“ Plato rediv. 114. 


See alſo Legi/. Ri. wind. 175, 185, 189. | 
(EE) One of the childiſh reaſons, for want of ſolid arguments, 
againſt annual parliaments, is, that ſuch private bills, and other 
buſineſs, as required more ſeſſions than one, could not be finiſhed 
in the ſame parliament. What then ? — But this is begging the 
queſtion, and aſſuming, that matters of ſach magnitude may ariſe 
as a parliament cannot ſettle in almoſt a year; which, firſt, con- 
ceive to be very improbable z and, ſecondly, that a buſineſs, part- 
ly finiſhed by one parliament, might be ſo far ratified by a ſuc- 
cceding one, and then a finiſhing hand put to the work. And, 
when a free parliament ſhall be eſtabliſhed, there will be an end of 
thoſe long-winded orations, proceeding from the endleſs battles of 
faction, which now waſte fo much time. There will be an end like- 
wiſe of debate after debate, upon queſtions of enquiry into the 
ſtate of the nation, and into this, and that, and the other, abufe 
of power by miniſters ; becauſe, miniſters, then knowing that the 
truth muſt be diſcovered when called for, will ceaſe to commit 
abuſes and to neglect the nation's intereſt. And there will be an 
end alſo to voluminous and embarraſſed accounts; for, the ſure con- 
ſequence of annual parliaments will be annual balancings of all 
public accounts. 'Thus, the buſineſs of parliaments being cur- 
tailed, ſimplified, and freed from obſtruction, as much buſineſs 
will be diſpatched in one ſeſſion as now is tranſacted in two or three. 
| 6 All 
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« All reaſons that are given for enacting laws, which reſtrain or 
* deſtroy the principles of our conſtitution, are fa//e, fraudulent, 
«© and delu/ive; and are only given as a cloke, to hide, from the 
people, the latent evil and venal iniquity of ſuch laws.” Fife, 
E. on the Engl. Conſt. 148. | | 

(FF) Were parliaments once reſtored to their natural freedom 
and dignity, we might hope to forget that they had ever been de- 


' graded fo much below any thing in the ſhape of human aſſemblies, 


as to have their meetings dependent upon the little events, which 
furniſhed paragraphs in a Gazette, favourable or unfavourable to a 
miniſter, who himſelf was a member of them. | 

(GG) With ſuch a regular parliament ata certainty, from the 
firſt Thurſday in November to the laſt Thurſday in April, and con- 
ſidering the great executive powers of the crown, it is next to an 


 Impoſhbility that the king ſhould ever have occaſion to call them 


ſooner or keep them later ; but, if he ſhould, let their meeting be 
one uninterrupted continuance (holidays excepted) from firit to 
laſt; in order that the only true, legal, and conſtitutional, rule, 
of one parliament one ſ+//jion, may be inviolably adhered to, and ſi- 
lence all cavillers, who would not fail to take a diſingenuous ad- 
vantage of a contrary regulation under annual elections. And, 
when we conſider the great conveniency of always having our 
elections, and all the ſubordinate proceedings relative thereto, 


on fixed days, at convenient times of the year, without a poſſibility 


of its being otherwiſe ; and that, by the annual revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, the annual return of ſeaſons, and the annual 
renovations of the products of the earth, the whole courſe of 
human affairs is neceſſarily thrown into annual arrangements ; 
we ſhall be led to conclude, that nature itſelf will moſt approve 
of an annual parliament, | 

(HH; Robert/on ſays, of the annual cortes of Arragon, that, 
«© after jt was aſſembled, the king had no right to prorogue or 
& diflolve it without its own conſent, and the ſeſſion continued 
« forty days.” Hiſt. Cha. V. vol. I. 181. 

«© [t was alſo ſoon after [the reign of Ed. III.] provided, by 
ce another ſtatute, that no parliament ſhould be diſmiſſed till after 
«© the petitions were anſwered : that is, in the language of thoſe 
« times, till all the bills (which were then ſtiled petitions) were 
cc finiſhed.” Plato rediv. 116. © Peſides, I think it will be 
% granted, that, for ſome time after, (and particularly in the reigns 


„ of Hen. IV. V. & VI.) it was uſual for a proclamation to be 


„ made in Miſiminſter hall, before the end of every ſeſſion, that all 
& thoſe, that had any matter to preſent to the parliament, ſhould 


4 bring it in before ſuch a day; for, otherwiſe, the parliament at 


& that day ſhould determine. But, if there were nothing at all 
of this, nor any record extant concerning it, yet | muſt believe 
5 that it is ſo by the fundamental law of this government, which 
muff be lame and imperfe& without it. For, it is ail one to 
% have no parliaments at all but when the prince pleaſes, and to 
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d allow 2 power in him to diſmiſs them when he will ; that is, 


« when they refuſe to do what he will.” 15. 

& In 1768, lord Hillsberough wrote to governor Penn to diſſolve 
« his aſſembly, if they would not obey an arbitrary mandate, 
« which he thought proper to ſend to them. Happily for that 


4 province, the wiſdom of their founder had protected them from 
the poſſibility of ever being treated like ſuch in/ignificant puppets. 
On a certain day in every year, the inhabitants aſſemble, and 
* chooſe their repreſentatives, who meet by their own adjournments. 


« The governor has it not in his power to diſſolve or adjourn them; 
«© by which means the people can never be deprived of their conſtitu- 


4“ tional guardians, by the orders of a weak or arbitrary miniſter.“ 


Anſ. to Conſid. on polit. Tranſuct of S. Carolina, p. 54. 

In the admirable ſpeech of T. Day, Eſq. delivered at the Cam- 
bridge meeting, Mar. 25, there is this very juſt and important ob- 
ſervation: There is no one privilege of the people, which has 
© not been called in queſtion; nor one, which will not be wreſted 


„ from them, if they are coatented to reſign it.“ — 4 Public abu- 


© ſes, gentiemen, never correct themſelves ; on the contrary ; for, 
% having once been tolerated, they become inveterate; and, 
«© though no fairneſs of title, or antiquity of poſſeſſion, was ever 
, able to prevent a government from encroaching upon the privi- 
6 leges of their ſubjects, yet, #2 habe intermilted the claim for a 
«« /ingle inſtant is often made a reaſon againſt the people for refuſing 
< that laim for ever.“ 

It would be ſomething ſurpriſing, to find the people of Eng- 
5% land continualiy diſputing about the principles and powers, 
, veſted in the conſtituent parts of their government, did we not 


© know that, at this day, it conſiſts of a mixture of the old | Sax. 


« on] or firſt eſtabliſhment, and the new, or that which took place 
« at, (and $INCE,) what is commonly called, the Conqueſt, by 
«« William I. Theſe two forms of government, the firſt founded 
«© upon the principles of liberty, and the latter upon the principles 
of ſlavery, being ſo diametrically oppoſite, it is no wonder that 


„ they are continually at war, one with the other. For, the firſt 


is grounded upon the natural rights of mankind, in the conſtant 
« annual exerciſe of their elective power, and the latter upon zhe 
% deſpotic rule of one man. Hence our diſputants drawing their ar- 
«« guments from two principles widely different, it is no wonder 

« they ſhould differ in their conclutons,” H.. Eſay Brit. Conſt. 
(II) This ſeems, in ſome degree, to contradi& what I have ſaid, 
in note (GG), of ene parliament one ſehion ; but, if it be remembe- 
red, that, from the laſt Thurſday of April to the laſt Thurſday in 
June, 1s bur two months, and thar it is fit a parliament ſhould be in 
exiſtence, in caie of the king's demiſe, or ſuch a threatened at- 
tack as I have mentioned, 1 think the objection will have no 
force; becauſe, when the parliament, on or before the ſaid laſt 
Thurſday in April, is adjourned, ne die, by af of parliament, 
it is in effect diflolved, excepting only in ſtill retaining, _ 
| would 


* 


„ 
would beg leave to call, a capability of a tranſent revival, in a caſe 
of the moſt extreme urgency, but yet without a poſſibility of li- 
ving longer than the laſt Thurſday in June as aforeſaid. Were it 
to be otherwiſe, the crown muſt of neceſſity be the judge of the 
occaſion for calling a parliament; and minifters would fo contrive 
theſe occaſional callings, as to overturn all plans for holding the 
elections, and arranging all the buſineſs dependent upon them, on 
regular anniverſary days, in which the public would find the great- 
eſt eaſe and advantages. Beſides, the diſlance of the northern parts 
of Scotland, from whence we had no members when new parlia- 
ments were more often elected than once a year, furniſhes a very 
ftrong argument againit ſuch a practice at this time. I ſhall only 
add to this, that, by both /aw and caſſom, we univerſally reckon 
mens ages, not by months, but by years, and he, who comes of 
age ever ſo ſoon aft'r the election, muſt have an opportunity of 
voting for a repreſentative within the year, and once in every year 
of his lite; ſo that whether it be ſooner or later within the year 
ſeems not to be a matter of conſ-quence. And, for want of ſuch a 
legal and conſtitutional proviſion as this, the houſe of lords, upon the 
expultion of F.mes II. was obliged to uſurp the whole government 
into the'r hands until the meeting of the couvention and the arrival 
of the prince of Orange in London; which certainly ſhewed a de- 


fect in the inſtitution, and of neceflity occaſioned a bad precedent. 


KK) The ſtaunch friends of prerogative, I know, will ſay, that 
the giving life and death to parliaments is, by the conflitutton, veſted 
in the crown, Sc. &c. Which words, by the con/titution, ſome 
perſons underſtand to ſignify, every authority in the crown for 
which they can tind precedents in our hiſtory, and every practice 
which hath been acquieſced in. I can only reply, that ſuch evi- 
dences of our conftitution would prove, that the people of England 
ought to be ſlaves ; which 1s a poſition I beg leave to deny ; and 
that the power of life and death, as to parliaments, 1s not, cannot 
be, a prerogative of the crown; unleſs a government, conſiſtin 
of three ind:perd:nt powers, can admit the abſurdity of two of thoſe 

owers depending for their exiſtence on the third. The crown, by 


its negative upon all las, is itſelf independent, and can effectually 
fruſtrate any attempt of a parliament to injure the conſtitution or 


oppreſs the people: and, in ſuch exerciſe of its prerogative, it 
will find the ſupport of the people; who, if ſuch attempts have 
been made by their repreſentatives, will ſend to its aid a better par- 
liament next ſeſſion. | 


(LL) It is the moſt pettifogging evaſion of the place-bill, which 


was intended to exc/uae placemen from the houle of commons, to 


admit again the very man, who has juſt vacated his ſeat by the ac- 
ceptance of a place, on his being re- elected. The ſcandalous plea 


for this practice is, that, if zhe pecple chooſe to ele&t a placeman, 
it is their own act and deed. The people are mighty convenient 


words; and, although the polluted wretches, who thus abuſe the 


nation, know that a free election is an idea they treat with ridicule, 
pet, whenever it will lerve their turn, their own acts of tyranny and 


corrupiion 


— . — OC 
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eorruption are to be called elefions of the people; and the poor people, 
who are enflaved, are, by their very tyrants, to be traduced for not 
acting like freemen. 2 | 

As this bill propoſes that each diſtri ſhall have but one member, 
it is the more neceſſary that he be an independent one. That the 
great community ſhould be ſo ſub-divided, as that' each ſhould be 
repreſented by only one member, ſeems to be the moſt ſimple, na- 
tural, and rational, rule; and, I own, it is farther recommended 
to me, by its being the practice of our Saxon anceſtors (from wha 
we derive a ſyſtematic repreſentation) during the pureſt periods of 
our conſtitution. See Hit. ES. on Eng. Confl. 19, 21. 

(MM) Be the loſs and expence of an injured perſon ever ſo 
great, the preſent monſtrous judicature of a committee for trying 
election cauſes cannot give him a penny damages. This injuſtice 
is too groſs to be endured. See Principles 15, 16. 

In ſitting to hear and decide upon thoſe election-trials, which, 
for the two firſt ſeſſions of this parliament, fill 4 large octavo vo- 
Jumes, the whole committee were ſo far loſt to the office of legiſla- 


tion. I conceive, the people at election: appoint IgHators and not 


Judges. | | 
(NN) One argument, on which much ſtreſs is laid, is, that, if 
election-cauſes in an annual parliament were to be tried by the 
judges in the county, or the courts in Weſtminſter, you mult wait 
for the aſſize or the term in order to decide them, and by appeals 
they might be protracted. In reply, I fay, that, between the ſe. 
cond Monday in Auguſt, when I propoſe every election to be decla- 
red, and the firſt Thurſday in November, appointed for the parlia- 
ment to meet, there is time ſufficient for deciding theſe cauſes ; 
and, in order to get rid of all difficulty, let the circuits for the 
ſummer aſlize always be made through every county ſubſequent to 
the ſaid ſecond Thurſday in Auguſt, or, if that be inconvenient, 
make the elections one month earlier. In caſe there ſhould be a 
diſpute, as to who was duly elected for any diſtri, ler it be deter- 
mined by a ſpecial jury, equally nominated by both parties, and 
the deciſion final, becauſe of the neceflity that one of them ſhould 
attend in the parliament. Not but that this were a proviſion mere- 
ly to filence ideal objeftions; for, had we an equal and complete 
repreſentation, and par; elections, in which the pariſh-roll 
ſhould determine, in a moment, every man's right to vote; 
and annual parliaments alſo, choſen by Ballot, under returning- 
officers of the people's own appointing, election. bribery and 7. 7 
returns would be next to IMPOSsTIBLRE: and, conſequently, the 
objection, that ** a parliament would expire before the conteſted 
elections were ſettled,” falls to the ground, and appears as 
frivolous as all the reit which are brought againſt this neceſſary 
reform. 'The experience of all antiquity proves its fallacy; for, 
« there were not above zwo or three Caſes of elections queſ- 
4% tioned, or complaine4 of, from 49 Hen. III. till 22 Ed. IV. | that 
* 15 217 years,] for aught that appears by the returns, or parha- 
| | % ment-rolls, 
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ce ment- rolls, and not ſo much as one double return or indenture,”” 
Prynne Breu. Parl. red. 137. 2 

(OO) Thoſe, who ſucceed the original members, to ſwear thus: 
© 'That, to the beſt of my knowledge and belicf, I am legally 
© called up to this houle, to ſucceed A. B. who was elected to re- 
< preſent, &c, | | 

(PP) The latter clauſe of this oath is taken from the king's co- 
ronation-oath ; only that, by the tranſpoſition of the ſenteuce, it is 
not quite ſo ſtrongly in favour of the commons; for, the king 
ſwears to grant, that the juſt laws and cuſtoms, which the com- 
& nous ſhall chooſe, ſhall be maintained,“ We, | | 

(Q) In an annual parliament, ſuch an expedient might be 
adopted without inconvenience or danger: andit is to be noted, 
that no ſuch perſon, according to this plan, could be ſo elected to 
ſucceed, but by a majority of all the electors in the diſtrict; where- 
as, members for counties do now ſometimes obtain ſeats by a ino- 
rity of ſuffrages, as I have already ſhewn. 

(RR) I do not foreſee any inconvenience in this ; but, if this 
ſecond vacancy ſhould happen before the ſeflion was half over, it 
might, perhaps, be beſt to have a new election. 

(SS) In all probability the officers will never be defired by any 
elector to take this trouble: for, [ am perſuaded, it is evident, that 
this act would put an end to all ſtriſe and canvaſſiag for ſeats in par- 
liament. | | 

(TT) But why, ſome will ſay, make a law to appoint meetings 
which the people may call if they pleaſe, and when they pleaſe ? 
My anſwer is, That, although this tolkmote be appointed by law, 
there is no compulſion to attend: but that ſuch an appointment, 
under the ſanction of the legiſlature, for a periodical meeting at a 
convenient feaſon, would very effectually eſtabliſh a cuſtom, than 
which I cannot imagine any thing more calculated to give the finiſh. 
ing touch to the plan of a conſtitutional parliament. 

(UU) I truſt that, in this work and the Lg,. Ri. wind. I have 
demonſtrated, that repreſentation depends on per/orality alone; and 
that all regulations, for making it depend on property, muſt be ca- 
pricious, arbitrary, and unconſtitutional, and involve the greateſt 
abſurdities. Coin, bank. notes, and bills of exchange, are the 
proper rep: e/entatives of property. 

(WW) Itis evident, however, by the whole tenor of the act, and 
the hiſtory of the times, that the intention of this ſtatute was only to 
ſecure the meeting of the old conſtitutional parliament, of a certain- 
ty, once, at leaſt, within three years. Yet it ſeems, that, when the 
members ſaw, in that clauſe, the way of continuing themſelves i 
power, they were but too ready to avail themſelves of it. 4-4 

(XX) It is not through inaccuracy that I make a difference be- 
tween Britiſb and Engliſb. Although our northern neighbours a- 
greed to an union of the kingdoms, and a diviſion of the govern- 
ment and its emoluments, they never thought proper to adopt the 
Engliſb conſtitution, which is only common to the people of Eng- 
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HEN we view the immenſe catalogue of ſtatutes brought 
in aid of thoſe bills, which, under the wretched pre- 
tence of /late-expediency, have deſtroyed the conſtitution, by up- 
holding partial repreſentation and Jong parliaments, it is eyi- 
dence ſufficient of internal defecm. And now the only idea of 
reformation, that ſeems to occur to the generality, is to go tin- 
kering on in.the ſame way We have had propoſals to add, to 
this catalogue a bill for additional knights and triennial elec- 
tions, a bill for annual elections, a qualification bill, a freehold 
bill, a reſignation bill, a place bill, a bill for a ballot, and, 
what is worſt of all, another disfranchi/ing bill, together with I 
know not how many others. Why not act like rational and ho- 
neſt men, firſt reſtoring THE CONSTITUTION itſelf by a ſingle 
act, and then paſſing a ſecond ſtatute, to guard its ſimple inſti- 
tutions by ſimple and SELF-INFORCING means? The efficacy, 
may I not ſay the infallibility, of this mode of proceeding, 
ſtrikes and ſatisfies the mind like a ſelf-evident truth; _— 
the contrary reſembles the endleſs ſhifts, ad infinitum, which 
the liar or the knave intails upon himſelf by one original act of 
falſehood or giſhoneſty; and preſents to our view a boundleſs 
labyrinth, full of intricacies and ſerpentine mazes, dark and 
crooked paths, windings and turnings, inlets and outlets, well 
fitted for corruption, faction, and arbitrary power, to intrigue 
in, and as well calculated, firſt, to bewilder, and, then, to en- 
ſnare, plain integrity; while a va/! majority of the nation conti- 
nues all the while actually deprived of freedom, and no part of it 
enjoys the liberty which annual elections would give, and which 
is every Engliſbman's birthright. | | 


In ſaying that partial reforms only have hitherto been pro- 


poſed by the generality, I ſhould ſtand excuſed, perhaps, 
if I did not expreſsly notice a different ſuggeſtion of the earl of 
Abingdon, who has propoſed that we ſhould ſettle the conſtitution, 
that is, declare what it is, and by an act of parliament. But I 
would firſt aſk his lordſhip one ſerious queition: Is the conſti- 
tution to be ſettled by ſuch a parliament as our conſtitution cag= 


not acknowledge? by a kind of parliament whoſe very exiſtence 


is a proof that the conſtitution is witn-holden from us? I fear 
that ſuch a parliament would ſettle the conſtitution with a wit- 
neſs. I would allo entreat his lordſhip to re-conſider what he 
has ſaid upon the ſubject of repreſentation in page 74 of his 

| dedication 
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dedication; and to reflect whether our firſt buſineſs ſhould not 


be, to re/lore the conſtitution, as far as it is already ſettled and de- 


clared, to be a government by king, lords of parliament, and 
commons, or their repreſentatives, in, as I conceive, annual par- 
liaments; and what is the legal import of the word commons, 1 
ſhould wiſh to have a parliament before Engliſh rights and privi- 
leges ſhould be defined in St. Stephen's chapel. And, when 
we have gotten a conſtitutional parliament, his lordſhip's ex- 
cellent idea of ſettling the conſtitution ſhould not be a haſty act, 
paſſed after two or three debates, but publiſhed to the people, and 
maturely weighed by every Engliſhman for many months, before 
it ſhould receive the ſanction of the legiſlature, 

Here let me lament that any friend of freedom ſhould have 
offered a disfranchi/ing bill, as the means of reſtoring our liberty. 
Good God! let thoſe, who ſupported it, but reflect on the 
monſtrouſneſs of thoſe abuſes, which could betray them into a 
contradiction ſo palpable, and a violation of the conſtitution ſo 
reprehenſible, and, I am ſure, they will attone for this error, 
by contending for laws, not only to reſtore, to thoſe already 
disfranchiſed, their unalienable right and moſt valuable inheri- 
tance, but ſo to guard them in the poſſeſſion and exerciſe, that, 
notwithſtanding any man's dependence, as a tenant, a trad:ſmany 
or ſervant, he ſhall be perfectly free and independent, as a ci- 
TIZEN. | : 

This ill-judged attempt, however, has done us one eminent 
ſervice. It has pledged to us the miniſter, his aſſiſtant- ſpea- 
kers, and the reſt of the 226 who, on that occaſion, ſo ably and 
ſo uprightly defended the birthrights of Engliſhmen, for ſup- 
porting any bill for reſtoring to their franchiſe all thoſe who are 
now unjuſtly deprived of it. They aſſerted that the right of vo- 
ting for a repreſentative in parliament is © the moſt darling and 
precious franchiſe,** a ſacred privilege,'+, and that © there is 
no privilege which Engliſhmen could rank in competition with 
it; that it is their birthright, it is their pride, it is that which 
makes them the envy of Europe.“ f They declared alſo that 
< ſuch an encroachment, on the liberty of the ſubject, they 
would not conſent to;'S that, while they lived, they would 
not conſent to ſee the liberties of the people, which they were 
appointed to protect, incroached upon and violated. They 
would not therefore conſent to ſee ANY PART OF THEM depri- 


ved of it.“ | 
8 They 
* Mr. Jenlinſen. + Mr. Greaves. 
1 Lord NMugent. $ Mr. Teakin/on. 


Lord Nugent. According to the account of the debate in the 
London Courant, April 14. | 
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They obſerved, likewiſe, that the propoſed disfranchiſe- 
ment, whether perpetual or temporary, even ſeemed to exceed 
the power of parliament, and would be a dangerous innovation in 
the conſti:ution: that, in the infancy of ſociety, every man is 
hrs own legiſſator, and this is no more than his birthright. As the 
Circle is widened, and ſociety grows more numerous, it is ne- 
ceſſary for particular * claſſes of men to give their voice by de- 
putation; bur the inherent right of approving or diſapproving 
the great meaſures, by which ALL are to be affected, is unali- 
enable; nor can parliament, with juſtice, disfranchiſe any man, 
who has not forteited the protection of his country by crimes a- 
gainſt the ſtate. | | | 

Let gentlemen recolle& how many years the franchiſes of 
the electors of England have ſtood upon their preſent footing; — 
ever ſince the 8th of Henry VI. which then disfranchiſed a great 
part of the people. Was there a man in England ſo baſe-mind- 
ed, as not to feel it the pride of his heart, that he lived in a 
country, perhaps the only country in the world, in which eve- 
ry man had a right, as he could not act for himſelf in parliament, 
zo give his vote for the perſon he choſe to repreſent him in par- 
liament, and act for him. So that he virtually was bound by 
laws of his own making, and to which, by his repreſentative, 
he had given his conſent. Then, why ſtifle that pride, that 
honeſt pride ? Why degrade Engliſhmen, and deprive them of 
their moſt glorious right? What — do it merely becauſe they 
were revenue-officers? abſurd and unjuſt Ii 

With themſelves they ought to make free, but not with 
their CONSTITUENTS.'Y The privilege was of ſo valuable a 
nature, they hoped it would never be taken from any, without 
a crime on their parts, There was no precedent to be found of 
an attempt to take the privilege of voting from the ſubject, with- 
out their having abuled it, ſince the act of Henry VI. I and 
there undoubtedly was a better foundation for that than for the 
preſent bill; J and there was no knowing to what it would not 
extend, F the principle of the bill was admitted. ** 2 

« Ihe 


It is preſumed this expreſſion has been erroneouſly given to the 
public, and that the Tpeech ran thus: It is neceſſary for the peo- 
<« ple to give their voice by deputation :*” for, as it now ſtands, 
there is an inconſiſtency which cannot be reconciled, and is mani- 
feſtly a broken link in this chain of conſtitutional reaſoning. 

+ Lord Nugent, General Advertiſer, April 15. 

t Lord Nugent. Morning Chronicie, April 14. 

§ Sir 7 homas Clawering. Lord Beauchampe 
. © + or this foundation look back to p. 52. 

* Solicitur-general, 


E 

© The principle of the bill, ſays another, is what I object to 
altogether, and what I mean to oppoſe. The principle of the 
bill is no leſs than a total disfranchiſement of a large body of e- 
lectors of Great- Britain, without proof of their having com- 
mitted any crime, to render them deſerving of ſo great a pu- 
niſhment. Would any Engliſhman, who would give himſelf 
time to reflect a moment, ſay, he was prepared to give his vote in 
ſupport of a meaſure ſo violent, ſo arbitrary, ſo inimical to every 
principle of freedom, and fo unjuſt ©* * And,” ſays one, pre- 
eminent above the reſt, I am for giving the queſtion every 
oppoſition in my power, as being of a very unjuſt and unbecoming 
nature, I can by no means think it adviſeable 2 disfranchiſe ſa 
large a body of men, without any good reaſon aſſigned for it. 

If theſe declarations do not form a ſolemn pledge, that the 
fame men will vote for reſcinding the fatal fatute of disfranchiſe- 
ment, whenever a motion to that effect ſnall be made, I have 
no conception of the meaning of words. The bulk of the na- 
tion, without proof, or even the accuſition, of a crime, were, 
by that diabolical act, deprived of their ſacred franchiſe, and 
robbed of their birthright. Our revenue-officers, I fear, are 
but too juſtly charged with having generally voted under a cor- 
rupt influence: but, ſurely, a general disfranchiſement, by an 
ex poſt facto law, is the height of injuſtice; and, to take away 


their liberty, becauſe they may make an ill uſe of it, inftead of 


providing means for preſerving their independence, is ſubverting 
every principle in nature. As it was zh7s plea alone upon which 
the former ſtatute was paſſed, and which ſtatute is now the ſole 
bar to the univerſality of voting, the very ſame principles, the 
very ſame arguments, that have been oppoſed to the late bill, 
muſt, I ſay, be oppoſed to the principle ot that. 


Lord. advocate of Scotland. Morning Chronicle, 
+ Lord North. London Courant. 
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Jo the freebolders of Middl:ſex, the livery of L. ondon, 
and the per ſons at preſent enjoying the privilege of 


Election within the liberites of Weſtminſter. 


40 Be not carried about with diverſe and flrange doctrines.“ Heb, 
| viii. g. | 


* Ye ſhall hnow the TRUTH, and the truth ſhall make you FREE.“ 
I John viii. 32. 


Gentlemen, | 

Ms this great capital of the Britiſh empire, together with 

the county of Middleſex, contain, within a ſmall com- 
paſs around the ſeat of government, near a fenth part of this na- 
tion,* who, from various obvious cauſes, have it more in their 
power than others to exert themſelves, with effect, in favour 
of the conſtitution and the liberties of their country, and have 
ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the foremoſt in their de- 
fence or their recovery, when occaſion hath required; ſo, upon 
all national movements of great importance, they are entitled 
to more than ordinary attention. But it is not this conſidera- 
tion only which is my motive, Gentlemen, for particularly ad- 
drefling you now; for there are alſo two other reaſons which 
call upon me to do it: The firſt is, that, with reſpect to the 
great tundamental principle, of a complete and equal repreſenta- 
tion, inculcated in the foregoing pages, you are far more inte- 
reſted in its eſtabliſhment than any other body of men: the ſe- 
cond is, that there wil] not be wanting perſons, in the ſervice 
of corrupt miniſters, or ſlaves to ſome ſelfiſh intereſt of their 
own, who will be indefatigable in their efforts to prejudice 
you againſt the meaſure, and to perſuade you that you ought to 
oppoſe it. Although they will pretend an affection for your 
perſons, and a concern for your honour, and will addreſs you 
with all the eloquence of flattery, yet I truſt that you will 
ſee through their treacherous deſign, and treat them as the li- 
bellers of the Engliſh government ought to be treated. Theſe 
perſons, Gentlemen, will be weak enough to flatter themſelves, 


that, by approaching your underftandings only through the 


medium of thoſe paſſions and natural prejudices, which tend to 
5 | impreſs 
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impreſs an idea of our own peculiar dignity and ſuperiority o- 
ver other men, that they ſhall make you as ſelfiſh as themſelves, 
and enſlave your very judgements to a belief of what they 
themſelves know to be untrue, 

They will firtt endeavour to excite your jealouſy of a cam» 
plete repreſentation, as though it were a diminution of your 
Privileges, and an abridgemeat of your very liberties, that o- 
thers, whoare now excluded, ſhould be admitted to an equal 
participation with you in thoſe bleſſings. But, ſuppoſing your 
injured fellow- ſubjects, who are now cruelly denied that birth» 
right of Engliſhmen, without which 0 man can be free, had, 
by the ſame tyrannic laws which placed them in that condition, 
been forbidden alſo to uſe the foot-paths of our common ſtreets 
and roads, and had been degraded to a level with the beaſts of 
burden, which are confined to another track, would you be 
perſuaded, Gentlemen, that, to free your countrymen from ſo 
ignominious a ſtate, would be to narrow your own privileges 
as men? . | 

Theſe inſidious adviſers will alſo endeavour to pique your 
pride, and to excite an alarm for your dignity, as a fuperior 
order of citizens, in whom now excluſively reſides the elective 
power of your reſpective communities; nay, they will even 


itrive to inſtil into your minds an uncharitable contempt for 


your poorer neighbours, as though they were not Engliſhmen, 
Chriitians, nor human beings. * What, they will exclaim, 
will you ſuffer your ſhopman and your footman, every porter, 
every drayman, and every ſcavenger, in the ſtreets, to be put 
on a footing with yourſelves?” In anſwer to which, I hope you 
will have the wiſdom to reply, * With regard to the common 
rights of nature we are all equal; nor can we think it any de- 
gradation to ourſelves, that tae pooreſt perſons in the commu- 
nity ſnould enjoy, in common with ourſelves, the natural 
means of ſelf- preſervation, or any of thoſe bleſſings which are 
beſtowed by our Creator equally and freely to all. As well might 
we repine that they uſe the ſame language, that they eat, and 
drink, and fleep, as we do. Will the fountain be leſs grateful 
to our palate, becauſe it ſlakes the thirſt of the poor and labo- 
rious part of mankind? Will the air we breathe be leſs re- 
freſhing and beneficial to us, becauſe of its being enjoyed in 
common with the cottager? nor ſhould we conceive our rights 
and franchiſes, in any wiſe, abridged, our dignity leſſened, or 
our liberty leſs dear to us, were every Engliſhman, from the 
prince to the peaſant, to enjoy, in common with ourſelves, the 
privilege of voting for a legillative guardian, which is the birth- 
right of us all, We have all one equal intereſt in the ſame God, 


we all enter his temples, without any arbitrary excluſions, and 
taere 


(14) = 
there the pooreſt man is allowed a voice equivalent with .the 
richeſt, and is not unworthy to judge of the means of his own 

4 If our footmen, and the draymen, and the ſcavengers, are 
to judge for themſelves, with reſpect to religious ſalvation, e- 
qually ought they to be the judges of their own political ſalva- 
tion; as they are alike intereſted, with the reſt of us, in ſecuring 
liberty, obtaining juſt laws, and perpetuating the conſtitution.“ 
Buch refiections, Gentlemen, will guard you from becoming 
the dupes of wolves in ſheeps clothing, who will exert their 
utmoſt influence to excite, in the preſent electors of this coun- 
try, an oppoſition to the neceſſary meaſure of an equal repreſen- 
tation, without which it will be impoſſible to ſave ourlelves, 
whether electors or non-eleCtors, from ſlavery. | 
Too reduce yourſelves to ſlavery, Gentlemen, through a mif- 


taken idea of defending your own power, would certainly be 


very weak policy; and it puts me in mind of the quaint ſaying 
of doctor South, who, in preaching againſt covetouſneſs, ob- 
ſerves, that © it is bad ceconomy to be damned to ſave charges.” 
I am an eleQtor, Gentlemen, as well as yourſelves; I am a 
freeholder of a county, and a burgeſs alſo of a corporate town; 
ſo that, if I am advideg you ill, 2 doing it againſt my own 
intereſt: if I am endeavouring to narrow your privileges, to 
leſſen your dignity, to circumſcribe your power, I am, at the 
ſame time, endeavouring to reduce my own. But what power, 
what privilege, will remain to any of us, if our country ſink 
into ſlavery? It is, that I may retain my privileges, and that 
my poſterity after me may have the dignity of freedom, that I 
would intereſt every Engliſhman in our conſtitution, that I 
would enlarge the number of freemen, until it ſhould be im- 
poffible for bribery and undue influence to operate. I want not 
a vote to place this man, or that man, in a corrupt houſe of 
commons, where an angel could do no good, while it ſhall re- 
main unreformed: I want not a vote, to be inſtrumental to the 


pride, the ſelfiſhnefs, or ambition, of any man upon earth, with 


the mortifying refletion, that, at the moment he meanly fawns 
upon me, and uſes me as the inſtrument of his elevation, he is 
enjoying the idea, that in an inſtant he ſhall have power to tram- 
ple on me for ſeven years to come. 

Let me aſk you, Gentlemen, what weight you have really 
found yourſelves to poſſeſs in the legiſlature. by the eight repre- 
ſentatives you now ſend thither? Suppoling the armada of our 
combined enemies were to pour in upon us, at different points, 
army after army, until our battalions ſhould be nothing in the 
compariſon, would you, Gentlemen, commend us, who are the 
profeſſional defenders of the ſtate, (for I bear a military com- 


miſſion,) 
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miſſion, ) were we to be ſo jealous of that honorary diſtinction as 
to ſay, that no man ſhould draw a ſword in defence of this land 
but ourſelves ? would you not think it our duty to encourage 
the whole country to riſe in arms, that an enemy, formidable to 
all, by all might be oppoſed? And we, ſeeing ourſelves not 
able to make head againſt the invaders, ſhould doubtleſs rejoice. 
to behold our countrymen, the ſ:rvant as well as the maſter, 
the cottager as well as the ſquire, he who cleaned the ſtreets as 
well as he who rattled along them in his chariot, all flocking 

to our ſtandards. We ſhould give them welcome ; we ſhould: 
give them weapons; and then we ſhould give the enemy battle 
with an aſſurance of victory. Go, ELECTORS, and do ye like- 
wiſe! Give every Engliſhman his vote, — that weapon fatal 
to deſpotiſm {— and ye ſhall drive before ye the coward clans of 
corruption, who now ſo ſucceſsfully invade your property and 

your freedom, and threaten the total ſubveifion of this once- 

glorious conſtitution, In this cafe, giving to others is literal- 

ly giving to yourſelves, By enriching others you increaſe your 

own ſtore. As theirs and yours is one common caule, ſo their 

gain would be your acquiſition, their power your ſecurity. As 

the weapon to be given could not be turned againſt yourſelves, 

you malt be ſenſible, that doing this act of juſtice would be fo. 
far from abridging your preſent privileges, that perhaps it is 

the only means by which they can be rendered ſecure and ſer- 

viceable to you. 

Unleſs you thus conſent to a complete repreſentation,+ you 
cannot, with juſtice, demand an equal one; by which | have 
ſhewn that, inſtead of the eight members you now ele, your- 
ſelves, jointly with the rett of the inhabitants of Midaleſex and 
the capital, have a right to forty-five. I have alſo ſhewn, that 
that right is not merely ideal, nor at the caprice of parliament z 
but it is yours, as much as the well-earned penny in your poc- 
ket, and is to be demanded, with unceaſing perſeverance, until 
you obtain it. Nay, I do once more maintain, that, the 
right being undeniable, when the power of your preſent re- 
preſentatives ſhall have reverted to you who were its only 
ſource, you will be authoriſed, by the cleareſt principles of our 
law and coattitution, to correct the error in the writs of ſum- 


mons to the next parliament, and, inſtead of returning only 


eight members, to ſend as many as ſhall make your due propor- 
tion of the national repreſentation. Add to the above ad- 
| vantages, 


+ In confirmation of this doQrine are theſe words in Prynne's 
Brew. Parl. red. 1-7, in the margin to Rotud. pariiam. — An, 8. 
Hen. Vi. ** Before: this petition and act, every inhabitant and 
«© commoner, in each county, had a voice in the election of knights, 
** whether he were @ friebolder or nt.” 
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vantages, that the three additional members due to Souths 
wark would be in effect ſo much gained to yourſelves 
fince the Borough concurs with you in ſentiment, and cleQs 
its repreſentatives upon the ſame unbiaſſed principles of 
public ſpirit. The whole then would have a claim to fifty 
members inſtead of ten. Here is an object, Gentlemen, worth 
contending for. This would give you that weight that a tenth 
part of the nation is intitled to, It would infallibly ſecure 
your grievances from neglect, your petitions from contempt, 
and your magiſtrates from infult: And your. concurrence in 
that plan of general reform, upon the principles of common 
right and equity, by which alone you can obtain this juſtice to 
yourſelves, would free your country from thoſe diſgraceful, 
chains ſhe now wears, and fix them for ever upon corruption, 
faction, and tyranny. What more can be ſaid to ſtimulate 
Engliſh patriotiſm |! | 

But for your clearer ſatisfaction, Gentlemen, I will bring 
before you a few facts which ought never to be abſent from your 
minds. Compare, then, your own condition with that of the 
county of Cornwall, You make near a tenth part of the nation, 
CoRnWALL leſs than a forty-ninth part: You pay more than a 
feventh, CORNWALL pays leſs than a ſixty-th:rd, part of the 
land- tax: 1 You have EIGHT repreſentatives, CORNWALL 
has FORTY-FOUR: Vo have a right to forty-five, CORNWALL | 
is only entitled to ten. | 

The abſurdities of our preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation have 
been holden up by one of your own committees; by whoſe cal- 
culations and report it appears, that not above a ſixth part of 
thoſe who were entitled to vote, “as the conſtitution ſtood before 
the reſtrictiue act of 8 Hen. VI.“ are now in the enjoyment of 
this franchiſe. It alſo appears that 


130000 freeholders elect 92 members. 
43000 citizens and burgeſſes elect 52 
41000 ditto | „ 
214000 total electors 513 „ 
5 5 They 


t See the annual land- tax act. In the report of the ſub- com- 
mittee of Weſtminiter, touching the ſubſidy and land- tax paid by 4 
Cornwall, there is a double error; for, the two diſtin propor- 
tions are firſt erroneouſly added together; and then, the ſum total, 
inſtead of 13, is made 16; and this is ſtated as the proportion 
paid co the land - tax and ſubſidy, as if they were one thing; wheie- 
as they are diſtin ; and Cornwall (according to Dawenant) pays 
land-tax 8 parts in 513 ; ſo that the higheſt of its contributions to 
the public expence is only half what the ſub-committee have ſtated. 
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They alſo ſlate that 340 electors chooſe 50 of theſe members 3 
and that a number ſcarcely above 6000 elect 257, which is a 
majority of the whole. Engliſb houſe: of commons, and which, 
as qualifications now ſtand, ought to be the repreſentatives of 
above 107c00. Upon this ſtatement I muſt remark, that, ac- 
cording to the loweſt calculations in the foregoing work, no 
| | ſe member; and 
that thoſe, who now ſend to parliament theſe 257 members, 
are not entitled to ſend 3: fo that, although they have now 
above thirty times your weight in the legiſlature, they have not 

a right to a ninth part of what is your due. ; 
Will you, Gentlemen, any longer ſubmit to this? Does 
not every man ſee, that this, together with the unconſtitutional 


duration of parliaments, is the root of all national evil? 


Now, taking an equal repreſentation and an annual parliament 
together, vaſt indeed would be your acquiſition | Although the 
comparative gain to the Borough would be far leſs than to 
yourſelves, I ſhall neverthcleſs include it in this ſtatement, 
er it will prevent fractional diviſions, and thereby give 


clearneſs to our propoſition. Inſtead, then, of the ten mem- 


bers you now elect, you would have the clection of y. 
There would be an increaſe of privilege five-fold. Then, a- 
gain, inſtead of one election you would make ſeven. Multiply 
this by the former gain, and the product is thirty-five. Thus, 
it is demonſtrable, that your perſonal privileges would be thirty- 
fue times as great as it now is. I will now diſmiſs this part of 
my ſubject in the expreſſive words of one who is a bright orna- 
ment to this country: In our preſent circumſtances, it is an 
© inſult to common ſenſe, a mockery of our te-lings, to ſay 
© that we are repreſented ; there is not a ſingle definition 
& which can be given of it which is not groſsly violated in the 
te election of a houſe of commons; nor 1s there a {ſingle argu- 
«© ment, which can be brought to prove that that houſe repre- 
c ſents Great Britain, by which it may not equally be proved 
&© that it repreſents France, Spain, Europe, or the world it- 
W 

On the par icular article of annual parliaments, I may ſpare 
to add any thing to what I have already advanced; becauſe 
there is ſcarcely a man, to whom I now addreſs myſelf, but 
knows that it is his birthright, and is diſpoſed to contend for 
it. I muſt, however, expreſs my ſurpriſe at the ſtrange doc- 
trine that has of late been preached ; that, in order to obtain 
an annual parliament, we muſt firſt obtain a triennial one; and 
this is called proceeding ſtep by ſtep, and therefore we are to 


underſtand that it is the moſt temperate and prudent courſe of 


proceeding, ' Temporizing it ſhould rather be called; and, as 
| o* n | a 


XRF 
to prudent, it is the very reverſe; nay, I know not but it may 

rove fatal, | 1 
Be not carried about, I ſay, with diverſe and range doc- 
trines There is but one doctrine in which there is ſalvation; 
and that is the doctrine of the conſtitution. According to that 
doctrine, I conceive that, if I profeſs to ſerve you, I al lay the 
foundation in reſtoring to you your b'irthright. It is not for me 
to ſay, that, virtuous as I am, you ought to diveſt yourſelyes 
of the powers of ſelf- preſervation, and transfer them to my keep- 
ing. No, my countrymen, your liberties can be ſafe in the 
hands of none but yourſelves.— | 
Reflect for a moment on the preſent criſis of your country's 
fate; be attentive to plain facts; and judge of the whole 3 
our own common ſenſe. © Public calamity, and the intolera- 
le burden of taxes, have at laſt rouſed this lethargic nation 
and now, for the firſt time ſince the revolution in 1680, hath 
it obtained a glimpſe of hope, that any change eſſentially fa- 
vourable to its liberties is likely to be effected. Whence doth 


this hope proceed? From the virtues and wiſdom, think you, 


of a minority in the houſe of commons? Alas! my friends, 
the greater part of that virtue and that wiſdom have been, for 
many, many, years, exerted in vain ; nor had it now produced 
the imalleſt effect. had it not been for the approach of a general 
election, and for THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE thundering in the 
ears of vena] ſenators, and ſhaking that proſtitute houſe to its 
inmoſt center. It is the voice of the people, then, from which 
oppoſition hath derived all its ſtrength ; it is the voice of the peo- 
pie which alone can diſplace arbitrary miniſters ; and it is the 
voice of the people which is all- powerful to reſtore the conſtitu- 
tion, To ſay, then, that this is not the time to demand an 
annual parliament, is erroneous. When is the time, I aſk, 


for great conſtitutional reforms, but when the PEOPLE them- 


ſelves appear? Now, therefore, is the time for them to reco- 
ver their liberty; now is the time for them to demand an AN- 


NU AlL parliament. The word ANNUAL is as eaſily pronounced 


as the word triennial; and, pronounced by THE YOICE OF THE 
PEOPLE, as eaſily carried into effect, 

But, if the people pe deluded into an acquieſcence in a trien- 
nial parliament, and the advocates for annual parliaments ſhall 
be prevailed ypon to join in the requiſition, uader the fallacious 
notion that it will be making one ſtep towards their own ob- 
ject, I muſt yenture for once to turn prophet, and to aſſure 
theſe gentlemen th. y will never take their next flep, nor probably 
their ciuldren's children after them; and I muſt foretel to the 

cople, that when, hereafter, any honeſt member ſhall move for 
this next ſten, an annual parliament, this will be the anſwer; 


No; 
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© No; although that was once the conſtitution, it is not {6 
now; for, in the year 1780, a triennial parliament was made 
the conſtitution by the will of the people. This fatal argument, 
unſound as it is, (for even the people cannot disfranchiſe their 
poſterity,) will prove a ſtronger bar to the recovery of annual 
parliaments than has ever yet been provided againſt it, and it is 
already eighty-five years ſince we loſt it. If the people be indu- 
ced to aflociats for a triennal parliament, will they not, when 
that is obtained, imagine their work is done, and fall back into 
their uſual inertneſs? And will the triennial men, when the 
people no longer interfere, then make good their promiſes to 
the annual gudgeons whom they have entangled in their net ? 
He, who can perſuade us they will, muſt convince us it is 
time to burn every hiſtory that has been written, and every 
political treatiſe that has been compoſed ; for none of them 
warrant a people in veſting a ſenate with an unconſtitutional 


power, through a filly confidence in their ever again reſigns 


Ing It. 5 8 | 

Let us not, in God's name, run head-long into the ſnare of 
a triennial parliament, without pauſing a moment to examine 
what it was, when we had it before, and, when once in, how 
we are to get out of it again, Need I ſay more of a triennial 
parliament, than that it enſlaved this nation to a ſeptennial ty- 
ranny? And ſhall we now truſt it, forſooth, to give us annus 
al elections and our conſtitution ? It is a contradiction. See 
what hiſtorians have ſaid of it, and then truſt it if ye can l 
« When the miniſtry was in alliance with the iobigs, the ma- 
ce jority of both houſes was whip ; when with the zorzes, they 
« became tory.” In ſhort, all was craft, faction, and per- 
<« fidy: though the honour of the queen, and the welfare of 
« the public, were talked of on both ſides, neither had any 
&« thing really in view but their own private intereſt,” $ The 
full detail of its iniquities ſhew it to have been the true proge- 
nitor of modern parliamentary proſtitutioti. 

But you will perhaps aſk, had not the trierinial parliament 
alſo a progenitor in the annual one, from whom it derived its 
depravity, as from original fin, which muſt cleave to every par- 
. My reply to this, Gentlemen, is worth your ſerious 
attention. — It had no ſuch progenitor. It was the act of ſelfalec- 
ted men, who, at the time, were no parliament, but 1ſurpers. 
For above a thouſand years prior to the revolution our birthright 
to a new parliament, once at leaſt in every year, had been confir- 
med to us in the written law of the land, by the Edwards, third 
and firſt, and by the immortal Alfred. Thus ſtood the law, 
when king Milliam, the deliverer, had the crown beſtowed up- 

e 4 A 

Detection of the Parliaments of England, p. 160, 163. | 
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on him by the people, and ſwore tö maintain their laws. He 
called a parliament in the ſecond year of his reign; which par- 
liament conſequently could have no legal exiſtence beyond one 
year at the utmoſt, But he __ thus early learned to make 
light of his coronation-oath and our conſtitution; and he con- 
tinued this parliament in violation of both. How long, think 
you? a month ? three months? ſix months? a year? or two? 
5 three? The truth is, he had the diſloyalty, and they the 
audacity, to exceed the period allowed by Law for four years and 
a half, before they paſſed the TRIENNIAL BILL, in which they 
alſo provided for their fitting two years longer; fo that, upon the 


whole, they ſat ſeven years and a half. But, at the expiration 


of the ff year, they ceaſed to be a houſe of commons, and, 


from that inftant, became a houſe of tyrants. Unleſs any body 


of men, ſeizing by violence the houſe of commons, may call 
themſelves a houſe of parliament, and uſurp the 1 of legiſ- 
Iation, I muſt repeat, that, after one year, theſe men were No 
PARLIAMENT, and that their acts were No Laws. I muſt alſo 
aſſert, that ſo manifeſt an uſurpation was HIGH-TREASON. 
And well did it ſuit with this conduct to enact the trienmal 
bill, which was no law, but a DECREE Or DESPOTISM. It is 
evident, therefore, that, as the ſeptennial act is equally no 
LAW, but an act of treaſon againſt the conſtitution, the - Bon 
of Edtvard III. for a new Ln once in every year, or more of- 
en if need be, is in force AT THIS MOMENT, the unrepealed law 
of the land, Tf this be not ſo, you have no law, no conftitu- 
tion; and the Engliſh would have been equally bound to have 
obeyed the triennial bill, had it been enacted by the king at the 
head of his Dutch guards. | | 
But a triennial parliament CANNOT BE MADE the conſtitution 
or the law of the land, unleſs we will admit what is incompa- 
tible with thoſe eternal laws and principles of nature upon 
which political freedom depends, and that were of itſelf void ; 
for, if the legiſlature may enact, that the people ſhall not elect 
a new parliament more than once in three years, by parity of 
reaſon they may forbid them for thirty, or threeſcore, or three 
hundred. Who ſees not the abſurdity of ſuch doctrine, and 
the perdition which · is connected with ſuch a principle! 

| Yr: earneſtly entreat the miſguided advocates for this fatal mea- 
ſure, ſeriouſly to reflect upon what they are doing, and to hear 
what their beſt friend, THE CONSTITUTION, has to ſay upon 
it. If they will enquire until they arrive at truth, I am ſatis- 


fied they will find that the well-meaning freeholders of York- 


ſhire, and thoſe who have trodden in their ſteps, have had a nar- 
row eſcape; for if, inſtead of aſſociating for a parliament of a 
duration not exceeding three years, they had expreſsly aſſociated 
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to obtain one that ſhould continue three years, they would, as I 
conceive, upon the grounds already aſſigned, have entered into 


an uncon/litutional and illegal aſſociation, I would to God they 
had pointed more directly to the true goal of freedom, It is 


not yet too late. 


But, ſurely, it is the height of folly, it is as if we had no 
records of times paſt, to think of a triennial bill when we 
mean © pots As I ſaid before, we have tried it; we 
weighed it in the balance and found it wanting. We had al- 
fo a place bill in its aid. A trienmal parliament repealed that 
place-bill ; and was in the end itſelf repealed, becauſe it had 
produced greater election evils and diſorders than ever were 
known before it was enacted. This is the very reaſon aſſigned in 
the preamble of the ſeptennial bill. And is it, my honeſt 
countrymen, once more [I aſk, in a revival of this wretched 
bill, that we place our hopes of ſubduing corrupt influence, 
and regaining our freedom? FO . 

None can require our tame or ſervile aſſent to propoſitions 
we do not comprehend, without juſtly exciting our ſuſpicion. 
And he, who propoſes to me a meaſure of policy for ſecuring 


my liberty, although he brought it from Lycurgus, from Solon, 


or Socrates himſelf, muſt firſt, I aſſure him, ſatisfy my con- 
ſcience and my common ſenſe, or I ſhall not adopt it. 

If we are to be unanimous, let truth and juſtice be the bonds 
of that unanimity, or elſe we ſhall be unanimous in ſeeking 
ourown deſtruction. Honeſt opinions, Geatlemen, can hurt 
no good cauſe. Free diſcuſſion hath in all ages been the parent 
of civil liberty, | 


7 have the honour, Gentlemen, to be, 


To the beſt of my ability, 


Your friend and ſervant, 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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